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BOOKSELLER'S ADVERTISEMENT, 



T)H£ iinft two vxohirnes of this pvblkratnon 
i»W6aitt 'D^ Hartley's work entire, as publiflied by 
MttiFdf lii the year 1749, wirfioirt any alterations 
or adduJons. 

The third confifts oT notes and additions to 
the 6cond Tolume by a Jearrned Gern^aia, IMr. 
Pillorios, ^idh are here faithfully rendered into 
Englifh, aind have been added by the advice of 
iTonpe literary friends, who are well acquainted with 
4;he authoPs worl^ and tb(H»ght they would form a 
vijdvable addition to it. A itketcb of the life and 
t^harafter of Dr. Hartley, written by his fon David 
Hartley, Efq. And a general index. 

*^* A Print x>f the author, ^igraved by Slake, in 
quarto, may bq had of the publifher, price two &fl<r 
HngB and fix-pence. * 
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A Note to the Jecond paragraph in p. 98, VoU I. 

Dr. Johnftone, in his EJfay on the ganglions of 
the nervesy has endeavoured to fhew that i;hey arc 
the iburces of all the nerves which go to organs 
that are ftridly automaticy as the heart, &c. and 
the checks or caufes that hinder our volitions from 
extending to riiem. 

The ganglions (fays he), refpedling their ftruc- 
ture, may jullly be conddered as little brains, or 
germs of the nerves detached from them, confiding 
of a mixture of cortical and nervous medullary 
fubftance, nouriflicd by feveral fmall blood-vcffels, 
in which various nervous filaments are collefted^ and 
in them lofe their reftilinear parallel dircftion, fo 
that a new nervous organization probably takes 
place in them. 

RefpeAing their ufes, ganglions feem the. iburces, 
or immediate origins, of the nerves fent to organs 
moved involuntarily, and probably the check or 
caufe which hinders our volitions from extending 
to them. 

Ganglions feem analogous to the brain in their 
office, fubordinate fprings and refervoirs of nervous 
power; they feem capable of difpenfing it long 
after all communication with the brain is cut ofiF. 
And though they ultimately depend on the brain 
for its emanations, it appears from fa^s that that 
dependance is far from being immediate and in- 
ftantaneous. 

From the ganglions ferving . as fubordinate 
brains, it is that the vital organs derive their 
nervous power, and continue to move during 
fleep; &c. 

In a word, ganglions limit the exercife of the 
mind's authority in the animal oeconomy, and put 
it out of our power by a fingle volition to flop the 
motions of our heart, and in one capricious moment 
irrevocably to end our lives. 
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A SKETCH 



OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF* 



Dr. RARtLET. 



JL/ocTOR David Hartley was born on 
the 30th of Auguft, 1705. He was the fon of 
a very worthy and refpefkable clergyman, vicar 
of Armley, in the county of York. He re- 
ceived the firft rudiments of inflrudtion at a 
private fchool, and his academical education 
at Cambridge. He was admitted at. Jefus' 
College at the age of fifteen years, and was 
afterwards elefted a fellow of that fociety* 
He was originally intended for the church, 
and proceeded for fome time in his thoughts 
and ftudies towards. that object: but upon a 
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clofcr confideration of the conditions at- 
tached to the clerical profeffion, he was re- 
ftraioed by fome fcruples which made him 
reluiftant to fubfcribe the thirty-nine arti- 
cles. . In confequcncc of thefe fcruples he 
became difqualified for- th€ purfuit of hisf 
firft plan of devoting Bimfelf to the perfonal 
fundions and fervice of the church. How- 
ever he ftill coodniied to the end of his life 
a well afFefted member of the church of 
England, approving, of its pradical doc- 
trines and conforming to its public worfliip* 
As the church of England maintains all the 
ufeful and pradtical doiftrines of Chriftian 
morality, he did not think it neceffary to fe- 
parat& himfelf from its communion oh ac- 
count of fome contefled articles of fpecu- 
lative and abftrufe opinion. He wa^ a Ca« 
tbolic Chriilian in the miQ0 extenfive ^md 
liberal fenfe of that term. On the fubjeft 
of religious controverfy be has left the fol- 
lowing teilimony of his feoillments, in the 
laft feftion of propofitio^ eighty-eight on 
Religious Knoag>kJge y viz. ** The great dif*- 
" ferences of opinion and contentions which 
^* happen on religious matters are plainly 
<« owing to the violence of men's paffioas. 
^< nH>re thaa to any other caitfe. When re-* 
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^^ ligioo ba$ had its due effed in retraining 
•* tbefti> and begetting true candour^ we n^ay 
^^ expeA a unity' of opinion both in reUgiaus 
^^ and Qtbef mattcts^ as far as b necefiary 
** fdr ufoful and pradtieal purpofes." 

* 

Though his talents were very general, 
y^t undoubtedly his pfQ-eminent faculties 
\wre formed for the moral and religioua 
(ciences« Thefe talents difpUyed themfelves 
in the earlieft parts of life with fo much 
diftin(%ion» as could not fail to hold out to 
his ambition a future career of honeft fame^ 
in tha fervice of the national church, if he 
could have complied ^Ith the conditions, 
confidently with the fatisfadlion of his own 
mind« But he 'had at all times a mod fcru- 
pulous and difinterefted mind, which dif^^ 
pofed him in every part of his life, and un<^' 
der all circum fiances, to adhere firmly to 
thofe principles which appeared to him to 
form the flrid: and confcientioue line of 
moral duty. It proceeded therefore from 
the moil ferious fcruples, irrefiflibly im- 
prejlfed upon bis mind, that be relinquifhed 
the profiffion of his firil choice, which may 
properly be called the prerogative profeffion 
of moral and religious philofopby. 
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In confequence of this detertnination he 
applied his talents and fludies to the me- 
dical profeffion, in which he foon became 
equally and in the firft degree eminent for 
ikiW, integrity^ and charitable companion. 
His mind was formed to benevolence and 
univerfal philanthropy. -He exercifed the 
healing art with anxious and equal fidelity 
to the poor and to the rich. He vilited, 
with afFeftionate fympathyi the humbled: re- 
cefTes of poverty and iicknefs^ as well as the 
flat ely beds, of pampered diftemper and pre- 
mature decrepitude. His manners were 
gentle ; his countenance affable ^ his elo- 
quence moral and pathetic, not harih or 
importunate^ yet he was not unmindful' that 
bodily ficknefs foftens the mind to moral 
fenfibilities, which afforded frequent op- 
portunities to him of exercifing mental 
charities to afHiAed minds, whilfl he em- 
ployed the powers of medical fcience to the 
refloration of bodily health. He thus united 
all the talents of his own mind for natural 
and moral fcience, conformably to thofe 
dodlrines which he inculcates, to that uni- 
verfal fyflem of final morality, by which 
each effort q£ fenfation or fcience in the va- 
rious 
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rious gradations of life muft be efteemed 
defedive, until it ihall have attained to its 
correfponding mbral confummation. 

It arofe from the union above mentioned^ 
of talents in the moral fcience with natufal 
philofbphy, and particularly from the pro- 
fcffional knowledge of the human frame, 
that Dr- Hartley was enabled to bring into 
one view the various arguments for his ex- 
tenfive fyftem, from the firft rudiments of 
fenfation through the maze of complex af- 
fedtions and paifions in the path of life, to 
the final, moral end of man. 

s 

He was indiiflrious and indefatigable in 
the purfuit of all collateral branches of know- 
ledge, and lived in perfonal intimacy with 
the learned men of his age. Dr. Law, Dr. 
Butler, Dr. Warburton, afterwards bifliops 
of Carlifle, Durham, and Gloucefter, and Dr. 
Jortin, were his intidiate fri)2nds and fellow 
labourers in moral and religious philofoph3r, 
in metaphyiics, in divinity and ecclefiaftical 
hiftory. He was much attached to the highly 
refpefted charadler of Dr. Hoadley, bifhop 
of Winchefter, for the liberality of his opi- 
nions, both in church and ftate, and Jov the 

freedom 



freedom of hir Feligious feutiments. Dr. 
Hales, aad Dr, Sdnitb nptaftcr of Trinity 
College in C^mbri^gq, witl^ other rocmbeM 

of the Royal Society, were his companions in 
the fciences of opti^ca, Articles, and other 
br^Rghcs of ns^tuc^ philofophy. Mr, Haw^ 
ki.na %Qwne, thq author of. an elegant La-r 

tin poeqfi, De Aumi Jmrnsri^^^Uf aod Dr; 
Young, the mor*! poet^ ftoqd high in hi* 
c^eeni). Dr. Byrom, th^ inveniop of a ftl-^ 
entifie^ ft^Qri-h^nd writing, waa notuch re^ 
ipcded by bini for ufcful aiKl accurate j«dg- 
ment in the braixch of philology. Mr, 
Hooke, the Roman hiftopian and difciple qf 
the Newtonian chronology, was amongft hia 
literary intimates. 

The celebrated poet Mr.. Pope was like-r 
wife admired by him, not only as a man of 
genius, hut alfo as a moral poet. Yet» as 
Dr. Hartley was a zealous Chriftisn withont 
guile, and (if the phrafe may be adnaitted) a 
partizan for the Chriftian religion, he felt 
fome jealoufy of the rivalihip of human phi-r 
lofophy, and regarded the Effay on Man, by 
Mr; Pope, as tending to infinuate that; th? 
divine revelation of the Chriftian religion 
Was fuperfluous, in a cafe where human phw 

lofophy 
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lofopby w^ks wJequate. He . fqfpciAcd the fe* 
ci^et influcBce of Lc^rd BQlingb^ke as gisid^ 
iiiig the poetical pen of His tuafufpcdMg 
frie0d» to deck oU't in borrowed plumes tbe 
pUgiarifms of Vniodern ethics fropi Cbriftian 
doftrincs*; no^t without farlhc^r diftruft of the 
infidious elFeft of poetic Uccnce, io fofteoing 
fome rugged points of unaccommiodaiihg 
n>Qral truths « It was ag^nft this pr]iicipi« 
thai bis jfalouiy was dircfted. His heart/, 
from coAfeious fympatby of bumaii iofirmw 
tws, was t^»Hy devoid of religious pride. 
His only anxiety was to prefers the role 
of life inviolate^ oecaufo^ he deemed errors 
of hitman frailty lefs injundus to the moral 
caufe, than fyftematical perverfions of its 
principle^ 



It was; in the fociety and friendly inter- 
qourfe of the learned inen above-mLentioned^ 
and tJiany others^ that Dr. Hartley arranged 
his work, and brought it to a conclufionr^ 
Hist genius was penetrating and active; bis 
induftry indefatigable; his philofophical ob** 
fervations and attentions uatemitting. Frcm 
bis earlieil yduth he was devoted to the 
fciences ; particularly to logic and matbe^ 
matica. He ftndied matheDQat;ics> together 

with 
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with natural and experimental philofophy, 
under the celebrated profefTor Saunderfon* 
He was an enthuliaAic admirer and difciple 
of Sir Ifaac Newton in every branch of 
literature and philofophy, natural and expe- 
rimental, mathematical, hiflorical and reli- 
gious, which that immortal man diffufed 
throughout the world. He received his fir ft 
principles of logic and metaphyfics from the 
works of that good and great pbilofopher 
Locke. He took the firft rudiments of his 
own work from Sir Ifaac Newton and Mr. 
Locke : the doftrine of vibrations, as in- 
ftrumental to fenfation and motion, from 
the former, and the principle of aflociation 
originally from the latter, farther exjplained 
in a diflcrtation by the Rev. Mr. Gay ; as he 
himfelf has informed us. His work was 
begun when he was about twenty- five years 
of age ; which is a very early period for 
deep and comprehenfive refearches. And yet 
it remains upon his own authority, as de- 
clared by himfelf to his private friends and 
connexions, that the feeds of this work 
were lying in latent germination for fomc 
years antecedent even to tKat early bud, 
which in the work "itfelf has difplayed, in 
full maturity, the mechanical, rational, and 

moral 
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moral fyftem of man^ refpeAing his frame^ 
his duty, and his expeftations. 

Df. Hartley's work was publifhed in the 
beginning of the year 1749, when he was a 
little more than forty- three years of age. 
It had been completed and finifhed about two 
or three years before. He did not cxpcdl 
that it would meet with any general or im- 
mediate reception in the philofophical world, ' 
or even that it would be much read or un- 

N 

derftood ; neither did it happen otherwife 
than as he had expedted. But at the fame 
time he did entertain an expectation that, at 
fome diftant period, it would become the 
adopted fyftem of future philofophers. .That 
period feems now to be approaching. 

He lived about nine years after the pub- 
lication of his work. The labour of digeft- 
ing the whole fyftem, and of the compo- 
fition, was exceedingly great and conftant 
upon his mind for many years, as may eafily 
be fuppofed from the very great fcope of 
learning which it embraces. But after the 
completion and publication of it, his mind 
was left in perfedt repofe.. He kept a general 
and vigilant attention upon the work, to 

receive 
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fttfeivt ^hd to confidtr a-ny fofefequent 
thoughts which tnight have occnrred from 
his own refleftions, or from the fuggeftions 
of others, by which he might have modified 
or atrMged my inoongraous or difcordaiit 
ports. Bal oo fuch iterations or modifica- 
tions fectn to have occurred to hfm : and at 
h<s death he left his original work untotrched, 
withoot addition w diminution, wilhoat al* 

# 

tet ation *or commewt. He has left ti6 addi- 
tioviai papef on the fubjed whatfover. 

The learned and ingeniouis Dr. Prieftley 
publilhed in th« year 1775 fome parts of 
Dr. Hartley's wwks in an odavo voltime, En- 
titled, Hunlt/sTiftoty ^ the Hnman Mindm 
the Principle ^f the Aff&ciaiion of Ideas y *wkh 
EJfays on the SubjeSi of it. Dr. Prieftley had 
comianeticed a correfpoftdence with the au- 
thor a ftiort time before his death, attd h^s 
i« fubfeqtont literary works commented 
with great aculendfs and 'crti<iition npo^i his 
metaphyfital and moral fyftem. / 

The fyftem is in itifelf fo ex^tenfive, atid 
was> at the time of its publication, fo emirely 
novel and original, that the author did not 
ajppear difpofed to multiply his anxieties 

for 
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fttr the purtkiilar fatfe of ttch teiitt ot tloc^ 
trine J but ht bequeathed the whole, a« one 
compi^ and undivided fyftem, to the can- 
dour and mature judgment of time and 
pofterfly. There was but one point in 
which he appeared anixious to prevent any 
itaifapprehenfioh of his principles : that point 
refpefted the immateriality of the fouh He 
was apprehcnfive left the dodrtne of cprpo-. 
real vibrations, being inftrumental to fcnft- 
tion, fliould be deemed unfavourable to the 
opinion of the immateriality of the foul. 
He was therefore anxious to declare, and to 
have it underftood, that he Was not a ma- 
terialitt. He has not prefumed to declare 
ahy fentJment refpeding the nature of the 
foul, but the negative one, that it cannot be 
material according to any idea or definition 
that we can form of matter. He has given ( 
the following definition of matter, viz. 
"That it is a mete paflive thing, of whofc 
** very eflence it is to be endued with a vis 
" inertia I for this vis inertia prefents itfelf 
** immediately in all » our obfcrvations and 
** experiments upon it, and is infcparablc / 
**fr6m it, even in idea/' The materiality T^^"^. . 
therefore of the feftfitive foul is precluded, lrkty^<^^^^ ^ 
by the definition of matter being incapable 99y»t^^i 

of 
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of fenfation. If there be any other element 
capable of fenfation, the foul may confift of 
that element ; but that is a new fuppofition, 
ftill leaving the original queftion concluded 
in the negative, by the fundamental defini- 
tion of matter. If indeed we could fuppofe? 
that matter may have fome occult powers 
and properties, different and fuperior to 
thofe which appear to us, fo that it might be 
endued with the moft fimple kinds of fenfa- 
tion, it might then attain, according to the 
dempnft rations of the author's theory, to all 
that intelligence of which the human mind 
is poflefled ; that is to fay, through all the 
paths of fenfation,, imagination, ambition, 
felf-intereft, fympathy and theopathy, finally 
to the moral fenfe. And if to the moral 
fenfe, whatever may be the origin of the foul 
by divine creation, whether material or im- 
material, tranfitory or deftined to immor- 
tality, it is a moral efience, the noblefl work 
of God. 

The philofophical charadter of Dr. Hartley 

.is delineated in his works. The features of 
his private and perfonal character were of 
.the fame complexion. It may with peculiar ^ 

/propriety be faid of him, that the mind was 
the man. His thoughts were not immerfcd 

in 
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In worldly purfuits or conteittions^ and 
therefore his life was not eventful or tiiir* 
buleiit, but placid and undiflurbed by paflion 
or violem ambition. From his carlieflr youth 
his mental ambition was pre-occiipicd by 
purfttits of fcience. His hours of annufc- 
roent were like wife beftowed upon objects of 
tafle and fentiment. Mufic, poetry, and 
hiftory were his favourite recreations> His 
imagiination was fertile and corred:, his kn^ 
guage and expreffion fluent and fbrcible. His 
natural temper was gay, cheerful, and foci* 
able. He was addifted to no vice in any 
part of his life, neither to pride, nor to fen- 
fuairty, nor intemperance, nor oflentation, 
nor envy, nor to any fordid felf-intereft : 
but bis heart was replete with every con- 
trary virtue. The virtuous principles which 
are inftilled in his works were the invari- 
able and decided principles of his life and 
condadfc. - 

His perfon was of the middle fizc and well 
propbrtioned. His co.nipUxion fair, his fea- 
tures regular and handfome. His counte*. 
nance open, ingenuous and animated. He 
was peculiarly neat in his perfon and attire. 
He was an early rifer, and pundual in the 

Vol. hi. b employments 
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employments of the day ; methodical ia the 
order and difpofition of his library, papers 
and writings, as the companions of his 
thoughts, but without any pedantry, cither 
in thefe habits, or in any other part of his 
charafter. His behaviour was polite, cafy, 
and graceful; but that which made his ad-> 
drcfs peculiarly engaging, was the benevo- 
lence of heart from which that politenefs 
flowed. He never converfed with a fellow- 
creature without feeling a wifh to do him 
good. He confidered the moral end of our 
creation to confift in the performance of the 
duties of life attached to each particular fta- 
tion, to which all other confiderations ought 
to be inferior and fubordinate, and confe- 
quently that the rule of life confifls in train- 
ing and adapting our faculties, through the 
means of moral habits and aflbciations^ to 
that end. In this he was the faithful difci- 
ple of his own theory, and by the obfervance 
of it he avoided the tumult of worldly va- 
nities and their difquietudes, and prcfcrved 
his mind in fcrenity and vigour, to perform 
the duties of life with fidelitv, and without 
diftradion. His whole character was emi- 
nently and uniformly marked by Sincerity 
of heart. Simplicity of manners^ and manly 

Innocence 
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Innocence of mind. He died at Bath on the 
28th of Auguft, 17^7, at the age of fifty*, 
two years. 

He was twice noarried^ and has left iflue by 
both marriages no>y living : 

From whom this memorial teftimony is 
the tribute of Truth, Piety, and 

AfiFedion. 
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EXTRACT FROM M«. PISTORiyS'a PREFACE. 

«* Jl ^ouND, that of the two yolucpes of Dr. 
Hartley's work in Englilh, the firft of which cq^o- 
tains a complete phyfiological and pfychologicjil 
fyftcoi, the fccpnd only was properly ftt for my pur- 
pofe: this contains natural religion^ a demonftra^ 
t^op of >chrifli^nity, its moral doArine^^ a ihort ex«> 
hibition of the doctrines of faith;, and finally 9 trea- 
cife on the expedlations of man. I therefore con- 
tente(^ myfclf with giving a fhort though fufiicient* 
attilraft of the . lirft volume^ which contains the 
aiibciatjpn of ideas ; but the fecond I have thought 
it neceflary to divide into two, and amplify it with 
ipy own obfcrvations." Thefe obfervations are here 
(ranllated entire, and are to be confidered as at(}di- 
tloqs to the incroduftion and the propofitions .in.t(l)P 
fec,Qpd part. to which they refer. 
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INTRODUCTION, p. i. 

/ 

On Neceffity. 

i^HEN the reader reflefts, that this trcatife oa 
religion is the lecond part of a work in which Hartley 
confiders the nature of nian^ and treats the mind and 
body altogether as machines, he will probably take 
it up with miftruft and . prejudice^ and condemn it 
as irrational) without an examination, A certain free- 
will^ of which indeed very different, and> in fome 
meafure, very erroneous ideas have been formed, but 
with which, in the opinion of moft philofophers and 
divines, neceflity and the mechanifm of the human 
mind are inconf)patible, has ufually been confidered 
as abfolutely requifite to religion and morality. The 
fuppofition, that both muft fall to the ground, if 
the human foul be fubjeded to corporeal or fpiritual 
mechanifm, has been fupported'' both by the friends 
and by the opponents of religion : j:he former con- 
fidering as *an enemy to religion every > one who 
defends the doftrine of mechanifm, and the latter 
having attacked religion and morality with the prin- 
ciple of neccffity. Hence Hartley's endeavour, not 
merely to Ihew the accordance of mechanifm with 
«ligion, biit even to build all religion on the doc- 
trine 
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trine of neceffity, is a new and unheard of attenr^pt, 
in which refpefbs it defervcs the attention of the 
learned. The chain of his reflexions, and the dc- 
velopement of his fyftcm, will remove from the 
mind of every thinking and impartial jreader, that 
miftfuft which may arifc from the prejudice of com- ' 
monly received opinions: we will however premifc 
a few general obfervations in defence of his theory. 

The end of morality and religion is, unqucftion- 1 

ably, the happinefs of mankind. Man is endued with jl 

the power of being rationally virtuous, and is made t 

capable of religion, that through the exercife of this 
power and this capability he may attain that happi- 
nefs which is appointed for him, and of which he is I j 
fufceptible. All that we have to inquire, therefore, 
is; can man, confidered as a rational, morale and 
religious being,* be happy, if his nioral and religi- 
ous notions, perceptions, and afltions be fubjeft to 
mechanifm ? or do mechanifm and happinefs reci- 
procally exclude each other? That neceffity is not h 
incompatible with' happinefs and virtue, is clear, as 
has been already obferved by others, from this prin- 
ciple, that, if it were, God could neither be virtuous 
nor happy, fince he is both from neceffity. Of hap- 
pinefs we know nothing, but that it condfts in a 
chain of agreeable fenfations, or that it is a ftate 
^which man rather wills, than wills not. By mecha- 
nifm we undcrftand a power of effecting or fufFering 
fuch changes as are dependent on each other, by 
that neceffary connexion which we difcover in all 
nature, as caufe and efFe6t> and which are united to 
and follow each other accordirtg to certain eftabliflied 
laws. If the human 'mind be fubjcft to fuch a me- 
chanifm, '^U its aftions and fuflPerings, its perceptions 
and ideas, ' its deiires, inclinations, and paffions muft 
be confequences of a neceffary connexion ; and fo 
founded on each other,*^ that, according to one or 
rnore fimple invariable laws, they will follow one 

*Gg2 another 
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another in ibch: a oiaoner as to exclude every tbiDg 
arbitrary;, fortuitous^ ariGng fron) no motive, or ainor 
ing at no end. Cojppare thefe two dcfinitionsj of 
happiqefs and' mechanifm, and fhew, ^hat they are 
inconnpatible with each other. If you cannot do 
this, and prove that man 13 incapabk of all agree^ 
able fenfations or their confequences, when there 
are fuffident grounds fgr them^ and that cootenc 
and happinef$^ when mechanically produced, are no 
longer concent and happinds tQ him, mechanifm and 
religion cannot be proved to be contradictory* 

It may be faid, if religion may m^ke a man 
happy on the principles of AeceQity, ftill on th<^ . 
principles it cannot renjder him virnwMf, Ar an ot^Ct 
of divine blifs and reward. To b^in with the lat- 
ter : chat man if neceflarily good 1% not an object 
of reward. Is reward, then, eflentially )Jifier^Dt from 
content and^ happinefs ? A0uredly no otherwi£b tbjoi 
as it is a certain determinate happinefs, conne^ed 
with and confequent to a certain virtuous^ or fuitable 
conduA, call it which you will What fhoiild hinder 
the Supreme Being from permitting a necefikry 
good condud' to be fpllowed by a n^ceflary adc*^ , 
quat;e happinefs ? What Ihould prevent him from 
making known t^is happinefs, which he conne&s 
^ith the fuitable condud of bis rational creatures, 
and propofing it as a reward, in order to incite 
them by this motive to purfue fuch a conduct I 
As little is neceflicy derogatory to virtue, unlefs 10 ^ 
the definition of virtue we arbitrarily refufe all im^ 
pulfe, and every kind of necelfity, fuch as confifts 
in the relation of caufe and efFcdt; that is, unleia 
we affumc what ha^ been difputed above. Accord- 
ing to the common ufe of language we call a man 
virtuous who thinks and ads in a juanner fuitable 
to his nature^ deflination, and the graad. purpofes 
of his being. To afcribc tp him virtue, we merdy 
confider whether this manner qf thinking an4 afting 

proceed 
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and propoling the v«^ idnic givuuub, iia*c auicu 
wickedly and unjuftly. We deem it fofEcient, that 
he a£i:s fpontanemifly, and vhat his dettrmtnaiions 
and anions accord with )iis will and underftanding : 
fufficient, that he is not fut^dted to a bhndfatc, by 
means of whiclv he is abfolutely determined to a cer- 
tain mode of afting add fui&ring, let what will have 
preceded, and independent of his interna! or external 
circumftances. 

If it be alleged, that he who is determined to the 
end muft alfo be determined to the noeans, and -, 
riiat, oonfequently, abfoluie and conditional neceffity 
amount to the fame thing; we Ihali obferve this 
itnportant ^fi¥''cnce, that the rational agency of. man 
is confident with that conditional neceffity which the 
mechanifm of the ibul admits, but with abfolute ne- 
ceility it is incompatible and impoffible. Were man 
afltiredj that a certain confequence would be inevi- 
table, let bim do what hewoutd^ and that it would 
infallibly happen, independent of any means that he 
might choofe to employ, he would do nothing to 
obftruft or promote it, and wouH have no motive to 
aft. On the- other hand, if confcquences be always 
connefted with certain nteans known to msn, and 
aothing haj^ens but in a certain feries and order, 
and when fomething elfe has preceded it ; if, too, 
ihey be fo far contingent, that he cannot forefee 
ihem witrh certainty, or cannot forefee them in as 
far as all that we term rreafls do not precede in an 
appointed order; he muft firll employ the means, 
if he deGre them ts happenj -or, if he defire them 

not 
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not to 'happen, he .muft avoid every ithiag that pre*, 
cedes when Juch confequertces follow : ia other word^i 
his uncertainty of the future will make it fo far 
contingent to him, that he will be capable of agency* 
Whilft.he alfo knows, that if this future actually wiU 
be. It can no otherwife be than as preceded by certain 
circuaiftances> and as he does or avoids certain ac« 
tiohs, in this knowledge he will have a principle of 
a£tion> or a aiotive. to fet his mechanifai agoing. 
Suppofe a man to have broken a bone; if his fate 
were fubjefted to blind ncccflfity, and this accident 
muft have a confcquencci whether forcfeeu by him 
or not, which muft at all events follow, whatever 
precede, or whatever ftcps be taken by him, he 
would remain inadive and in defpair,- unable to ad 
or will. This is the confequence of abibiute necef- 
fity. tt dcftroys all aftion. If a. man in the fame 
circumftance know not the event of the fradlure, 
and cannot forefee whether he ihall recover or die, 
yet knows that for his recovery his bone muft be 
united and healed, and that he muft condud himfelf 
in a proper manner to obtain this, or otherwife will 
inevitably die i this uncertainty and knowledge taken 
together will enable and determine him to ad. 
Thus conditional neceffity by no means deftroys 
rational agency, whilft man knows not the future^ 
but by preceding circumftances, and cannot deter- 
mine neccifary confequences, but by the means he 
employs. It may be faid : if man be fubjcd to ab-^ 
folute necelTity, cannot his uncertainty of the future 
impel him to ad, as well as if he were fubjed to 
cohditionaj neceffity ? To this 1 (hall anfwer : even 
if he be capable of adion, tjiat adion cannot be 
rational: it can only be the cfFed of chance, fincc 
he muft want thofe principles of adion which his 
knowledge of caufe and efted, and his infight into 
the natural courfe of things would afford him on the 
fcheme of condicjonaLnecefiicy. . . 

Hence 
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Hence it follows^ that according to the fyftem of :| 

conditional neceflity, or mechanifm> man is 4an agent, •^■ 

produces hinnfelf .his adions and paflions, and a£):$ 
either adequately or indequately to his ukin^ate endj 
is virtuous or wicked, and coniequendy happy or. 
miferablej and as religion is giv^ hint) as a aiean of 
beco;rning virtuouSi and happy, by it he is capable of 
being both. 

That the doftrine of neceffity is liable to be mif- 
conceived and mifapplied, is no obje£tion to the 
doftrine itfclf, when it may be proved that the 
abufe of it always proceeds from its being mifunder*- 
Hood. If the wicked man allege : I am defiined to 
fin, I muft neceffarily and continually afit wickedly jr 
he. will fortify ^hin^felf by this notion againtt the fedr 
of punilhmedt, and attempt not to make himfelf 
better. The principle of neceffity, however, cannot 
free him from punilhment, or the evil conlequerrces 
of his wickednefs. As his actions are not unjuft, 
becaufe they are nectffary, his puniftimenc is not 
unjuft, becaufe it is equally neceffary. It depends 
on his evil deeds, as an efFedt on a caufe, as hi^ 
adkions on the caufes which produced them. Daily 
experience teaches him this, in the evils he fufFers 
in confequence of his irrational conduft. Equally 
groundlefs, and contrary to experience, is it for him 
to rejeft all attempts to amend hi.mfelf under the 
pretext of neceffity. The; improvement or deprava- 
tion of his mind is only conditionally neceflary. 
Both are to him accidental. According as he em- 
ploys, or negledts, the means which lead to one, or 
.the other, fuch improvement, or depravation, mulb 
enfue* His prefent evil ftate, and prefent propen- 
fity to wickednels, no more juftify him in concluding 
their duration and increafc inevitable* than the dif- 
ordered ftate of his body in difeafe tne infallible ne- 
ceffity of his dying. Were this mode of conclufion * 
juft, man Ayould attempt no alteration of thofe things 

in . 
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\tt ifhich his Convenience required a change, and be 
' vmHt ta apply any endeavours for that purpoft i 
fince being in th^eir natural ftate ufelefs, and inade- 
quate to the porpdfes, they rtiuft, according to this^ 
reafonmg^ ever remain ib, or ftiH continue to be 
noxious, if they be fo at prefent. On this principle^ 
if a nnan^s foot flfp, and he be \n danger of falliiig^ 
he ought not to endeavour to fave himfelf, but lee 
the event be as it may. 

If a man, who from the neceflary connections in 
nature Ihould draw fuch conclulions, and wouM aft- 
from thefe, or rather, acknowledging his fate wholly 
inevitable, remain ina<5fcive, (hould be guilty of an 
obviou€i folly, the notion of neceffity would not quiet 
his mind, or juftify him in his own bread for his 
inactivity, or defpair of improving his difpofition. 
The lefs the confequenccs and efficacity ' of the means 
which lead to fuch an end are doubtful, and the lefs 
chance reigns in the world, the lefs could he da 
this, and with the more certainty might he hope for 
the happy confequenccs of fuch means, if employed 
in the way prcfcribed by religion. 



PROPOSITION I. p. 5. 

On the Pojiiion of/ufficient Caufes. 

The principle, that fomething has cxifted fnoni 
all eternity, or that there never was a tinne when no- 
thing exifted, with which Locke alfo begins the proof 
of the exiftcnce of God, is the fame which the Ger* 
man philofophcrs term the pofition of fufBcient 
caufes, and the univerfality of which Claike would 
not grant Leibnitz. If we except the known Carrefian 
proof of the pofRbility of a pcrfeft being, from his 
reality, all proofs of the exiftcnce of God are founded 
on the pofition of fuiHcient caufes, and, as far as they 
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ti^ fond and ebni^iflcJrif, depelnd 6ff thcf ti^utfh a/jd 

*tt^v*feFl<ir ^ this pcifftimi. If rfitfrt ^Upfere . at firigle 

crfft ie whicfc tfrty thirtg might ht sttid (^dmttttncc 

wkhoiit U ftafen *rtd iifrithoat a cacrfe, a world, for 

Otight v^e fei!0#, iTTight fb ofig^ftate. Pe^i^haps, thcvc- 

for^ Hu^ene wa^ not m thfe vlfrdng, hV rtfufmg to 

admit thc^ applic^fiofrt of (htf pofition- of fuffjeidnt 

tatifcs t& iht 6t\gitt of the tvorld, flnc^, acceding to 

his OJ>iniorti ilhi^ pofitron being founded folefy oh 

coffftarfi! cxpcricrtce, affl the cafe^ in wliikh we have 

fotfftd k jtift arc t6fartly urtKkc tt^ai to whith it is apy* 

ptiifd as £i proof of the exifterice of God, aind ^c ar« 

by rfd» tneaiisi joiUficd i(^ app?yrng it to cafes of which 

v^c cart haftre na experienfce* To remove thcfc and 

fifnHar dffficoMes, it were txjt be wiflierf, that rhe 

pofitfofi of fuflfcicrtt eaufes nrtight be ferought into' a 

riecefliry and indifpticaWe c'onnedkbn with the fii^ft 

prfAcipIes of itH human knowledge, the pofnions of 

toxfipitt'ih'rhtf arid rneompatVbility. This has betJl 

aktcmptcrf, and Baun^gartcrt's endeaftrours to do it arc 

well known. His proof of the pofition of fofficient 

eaWfes ffofn that of incornpatifeility, however, fails, 

if not in ti^oth-, in the nfeceffa'ry cvi(fct)te. Nothing, 

he fhamfains, woirld be fomething, if Nothing were 

rhe (ufficient catife of fortlethirig: btrt if inftcad of 

thc^v^ords he u^es in the latter paft of this propofi- 

tiort ^e fubflfitute I'he et^ivaflent ones, if fonfi'ething 

had rio^ eatjfe, his eofrftrqUerice appears to fail. 

Pei*hap^ the eon"ned^lon of tfre t^m pfincipfes ma;^ 
be better ,fhcwn irt the following rhaniier. Every 
rffar>, e^en the atheift, uiilefb he wouM effrfblifli one 
^fn pie idea, muft agffce, that nothing or fomething 
kfptffibkj is that which annihilates itfelf, is intompH- 
fiddle, and \s at the faunc ti^rtie A and not A, Tho^ 
a4t thalf is affirmed of it nruft equally be denied, 
Noch'ing ^arr apply to it| and therefore it i^ not art 
objtft of thought. On the contrary, rfi^t which do«4 
ftbc atinihilate itfclf, is not incompatible, « A or nbt 

Voii. III. H h f^i A, 
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Ay may be termed pffible and Something. Something 
may be affirmed or denied of it. Something will 
apply to xiy and therefore it is an obje£t of thought. 
Whether we allow it to be the firft idea of a pofli- 
bility or an impoQibilty, or the ioimediate conle- 
.quence of the firft idea, that it is or is not an obje6t 
of thought, the conclufion will be the fame, whilft 
it is admitted, that an idea which annihilates itfelf 
cannot be conceived by God or man, as it plainly is 
not an objeft of thought. Now let me a(k; is a 
ihining fun an inipoilibility ? This no one will aflerC 
But has its poffibility any grounds ? May I afk why 
it is poflible ? Unqueftionably it is poffible, becaufe 
it is an objed of thought; and it is an obje£t of 
thought, becaufe the ideas of a fun and of light are 
not incompatible. Thus the abfence, the want of 
incompatibility, is the ground of all poffibility i and 
the pofition of compatibility is founded oo and pre- 
fuppofes the poGtion of a fufficient caufe. Let us 
not cavil about the expreffion of abfence or want of 
incompatibility. This abfence forms a true reality ; 
as the want of all imperfection produces the.greateft 
perfeftion. Neither can the univerfality of this 
poGtion be difputed. It extends itfelf folely to poffi-> 
bilities, and ought not to be confounded with the 
pofition, that there is no ^efTeA without a caufe. 
The latter is . merely a deduftion from the former, 
and is only applicable to things which adtually are. 
If it be afked, is fuch a thing poffible ? we fhould 
firfl inquire, is there any incompatibility in it ? 
The afcertaining of this can alone determine its 
poffibility or impoffibility. But if every thing be 
grounded on poffibility, and poffibility be an objedt 
of thought, nothing without ground can be an obje£fc 
of thought. Every thing that is has its grounds. 
Nothing is without grounds. All our ideas certainly 
fpring from fuch an inveftigation, fince no idea can 
arife in any other way* A wooden whetflone is 

mentioned 
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mentioned to me as a rarity. I laugh at it as an 
abfurdicy, till I am convinced^ that wood is capa-^ 
ble of I being petrified^ and that the incompatibility 
which I at firft fufpefted does not exift* If this be 1 
perfeftJy juft, we cannot long difpute, wheih<;r there 
be any idea fo fimple, that the^prefence. or abfence 
of incompatibility in it cannot be determined, . or 
which, in other words, has no grounds of pofli* 
bility or impoflibility. Certainly there is no fuch 
fimple idea : for every imaginable fubjeft muft have, 
or be capable of having a predicate; coniequently, 
between the fubjedt and all poflTible predicates there 
mud or muft not be an incompatibility, or it ceaies 
to be a fubjeft, ^The ground of this lies in both. 
The fubjeft is never a purely fimple' idea, fincc it 
admits one predicate, and rejcfts another. .We men 
never conceive a fubjedt without conjoining to it 
fonrte predicate, be it ever fo obfcurely: ftill lels 
can a fimple idea be formed in the mind of the in- 
finite being, to whom all poQible things prelent 
chemielves in all pofljble connections. Thus it would 
be granting too much, to fay, that a pofition with- 
out any ground is impofiible and inconceivable, at 
leaft with refpe£t to the human underftanding; as 
I think I have proved, that it muft be inconceiv- , 
able to every thinking being. There is fuch a re- 
lation throughout the whole fpherc of poffibilities, 
that two ideas hnuft in alt cafes be either capable 
or incapable of being conjoined. The ground of this 
confifts in their compatibility or incompatibility, and 
as far as they are capable of being combined in 
thought are they poflible, or impolfible, without re- 
ference to any particular thinking being. The fol- 
lowing obfervations may fliew us Ju)w the human 
underftanding arrives at a comprchenfion of what has 
or has nor grounds. 

Throughout all nature we difcover nothing wholly 
detached, nothing perfectly infuiated, nothing which 
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is not on one fide or other conneded with fomelbing 
elfe, and nothing indivifiblo or undonne^ed in « 
certain proportion of power ^nd magnitude^ or of 
quantity in general. This conftanc obfbrvacion of a 
never-faibng and^ proportionate conne^ti^n is th4 
origin of our ideas of grounded and ungrounded^ of 
caufe and cffeft, arid by this arc they juftifiod. To 
this alfo may be added, 

; Secondly, The necefiary aflbetation of our concep-* 
ttons. We can have no conception, no pel^cepc^ton, 
that is wholly folitary, and independent of wtff 
thing. Indeed we perceive an exa6t pnoportion of 
the aflbciated conceptions, at leaft if we pay a littk 
attention to them. It is the nature of our mind to 
have aflbciated conceptions,, and to afibcbt^ its id^a§ 
according to certain iniinititable lawi. A& in thiii 
refpefb the hum^ nnind agrees with aH nature, and 
aa in each there is (u'ch a conftant, complete, and 
proportionate afibciation, wbkh regulates what nvay 
be clearly conceived of the idea of grounded and 
ungrounded i this agreement m an afibciation, which 
B abfolutely neceffiiry lo oiar thinking, muft be tbi^ 
Jaft and decifive proof of the truth and utiiverfaUty 
ef the pofitioa of &H3cient xaufes, if ijD could not be 
^Koved by abftra<£k realbning. 



PROP. 11. p. 6. 

On the Eternity of God's ^ijlence. 

If the foregoing ptopofi^on be admitted., that 
Ibmething muft have exifted from 4II eternity, or, 
that there neves was a tiime when nothiitg exifted, 
thff fok queftion that remains is» whether a fuccefSoti 
of finite dependent beings can be that &mediing 
which h^ exifted fi^ona eterniny^ To prove that it 
tannot^ ifi i& aeceffiiry to fhew^ tbat it is mcompaiible 
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with the ebove prqxificion. I kno«y labne of our 
German philofophers who has more clearly and deci-> 
fively fhtfilfn this iban the late Rcimarus\]n his truths 
of natural religion> to which I refer thofe of mjr 
readers^ 10 whom Hartley's conclufions are not fiiffir 
cientiy clear artd convincing. In the mean time> 
•a ] conMs, that this important point deferves a 
morjeftridl invf (ligation^ and fuller explanation than, 
$rc here bellowed upon it, I will eodearcair to eluci^ 
date our author's argumenis. 

The firft fierm of an infinite frriesj fays he^ would 
be an'^efitrft without a caufir^ which, from the firft 
propoiitipoj is inadmiffible* The firft term, like all 
the other jter ms of this (erics, is a Ibmething of iifelf, 
and diftinft from all ihe reft. Like thofe which 
follow, it muft have a cdufe external to itfelf, or 
fomothing inuft be conceived priA* to it $ cqnie- 
queotly it cannot be the fkft. if it be obje&ed, 
<hat| in an infinite (cries or nufttber, no firft term 
can be admitted, 0nd that whatever term we take 
can dniy be a continuation of a feries infinite a parte 
mfif this continuation of an infinite feries, in which 
^here is no firft ccrrn^ is deftitut^ of a fuflkient caufe ; 
Md, as oi^r a^utbor juftly obferve^, fucfa 4 feries is as 
impoSibie and Inconceivi^Ie as a nunriber capable 
5>f increafing or decreafing without originating from?, 
or arriving ac unity. If it be afferted, that by increa^ 
£ng 1J1C tctrnds to infinity ive approach the caufe^ or 
iiifficiem grotiodsj of the whole feries, and this infi* 
nite feiries be compared with mathematical appro^ii- 
aiatioQ, in which .the maignitude fought is cotitinualiy 
approached nearer, without^ our being able ever to 
stfuch if, 'Oor aivtbor rightly anfwers, that iti fdth a 
^1^ every ftep muft bring us nearer to the caufe of 
tbts .infinite feries : but this is not the cafe ; for bow-* 
.C¥€lr far we go back, or however gre^ w^e take the 
feries of depepdetit beiogs a parte anu, we are ftill 
iSqUally di^nt fcom what is fought, namely; their 
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true caufe. Hence what is faid of infinite feries in 
machematics is not applicable here ; as in the former 
ive approach the magnitude fought^ in this we do 
not. In that the difference continually decreafes^ 
and ultimately becomes imperceptible to us ; in this, 
/Were we to go back to all eternity, ' the difference 
would ever remain the fame. Thus an infinite feries 
, of finite beings is totally incompatible with the pofi- 
tion of a fufficient caufe. This conclufion is more 
clearly and concifely deduced by Baumgarten. An 
infinite feries of dependent beings, is, from the pro- 
poGtionf an infinite feries of accidental things, none 
of which has the caufe of its exiflence in itfelf ; fb 
that fuch a feries mufl be without a caufe, if it do 
not originate from a prior necefTary being. 

The next conclufion of our author, that, if there 
be nothing more^in the univerfe than a mere fuccef- 
fion of finite dependent beings, then there is fome de- 
gree of finitenefs fuperior to all the refl, applies to 
thofe, who, to remove the difficulty of accounting for 
the origin of certain finite beings, admit a being 
fuperior but flill finite. This is fhifting the pofition 
iof the difficulty without lefTening it. Such a finite 
being, however high we place ic, requires a caufe 
equally with the leafl. This Hartley applies to man, 
and obferves, that as man cannot comprehend his 
own nature, he muft imagine a finite being fuperior 
to him that can : but as this beir^g mufl naturally be 
fuppofed in a fimilar fituation, he m^ufl go on till he 
arrives at an infinite being, or one capable of com- 
prehending himfelf. He advances the general pro- 
pofition, that no degree of finite being can be taken 
as The highefl, as a flill higher degree is conceiv- 
able, and there is abfolutely no. caufe, or no rea- 
fon, why fuch a higher degree fhould not exift. 
This queflion, the poflibility of which, if we admit 
the pofition of a fufficient caufe, fully proves its va- 
lidity, ftill recurs^ i\\\ we come to a being whofe 
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cflence exhauils all poflibility, whofe magnitude is 
above all meafure, and who no longer adauts of fay- 
ing, why is there not yet a greater ?, All finite be- 
ings, indeed, that we obferve, ieem to point to fuch 
an ioimenfurable infinite being. The difficulty which 
our author notices in the laft place proceeds only 
from a mifconception. We afcribe a caufe td ex- 
iftent things only fo far as we diftinguifli their reality 
from their poffibility, or advance, that, befides what 
is necieffary for us to comprehend their poffibility, 
which is the want of . incompatibility, we require 
fomething more to comprehend their reality. The 
caufe of their being what they are muft be in them- 
felves, or external to them. In themfelves it cannot 
be, for that would be the fame as to fay, that they 
produced themfelves. But were there a cafe in which 
we muft fay, that the caufe of its reality is in the 
thing which exifts (and this we can and muft fay 
of God) there can be no caufe of its reality but its 
poffibility. He is, finc^ he can be, and in him 
reality and poffibility are no way diftinguifhable from 
each other. This, it is true, runs into the fo often 
difputed proof of the being of God from hi3 poffi- 
bility : which proof, I confefs, is not to me fufficiently 
evident. I cannot, however, without a contradiction^ 
maintain the oppofite fide of the queftion i I cannot 
fay, God does not exift becaufe he is poffible; or, 
his poffibility and reality are not fo clofely connedted, 
that the fornrter prefuppofes the latter. Were I to 
fay this, I muft annihilate the idea of a (elf-exiftent 
necefiary being, and return to that of accidental 
things^ which, aduaUy to be, require fomething 
more than to be poffible, or which- require grounds 
for their poffibility, and, befides thefe, grounds for 
fliciif reality. 
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, PROP. HI. p. 9. 

X)n the Infinity of God. 

4 - 

I — 

QuR iigthor dwells longier on ^ proof of ih^ 4l^ 
yiAe attributes qF ()awer and koowledge, ^ux} p9J'li<- 
cularly of ^he in^niitenjefs of tho£e ^mi^xfij^ (hfUi 
is Mfpal with the German philofpph^, who W^^ 
monly content theoofelves with tb^ firft strguoii^, 
that an infinite being nnuft be infinite in every thitig 
which he is or has, and copfequeqtly his a(^ril)u^ 
Oiufl: be. infiniie* Indeed it is abibrd ^ c^>tr4r 
didory> th|it ^ being can be finite ip one refpe^i:^ 
gnd in6nite in another 3 or tb^t th^ pow^s ^^ul <qu;if- 
lities of a being, which conftitute the eQeace of thitf 
being, and through which \% properly e^iiib| fl^Qialfi 
be of different afid indeed oppo^te n^urr^. Tq 
birn who underflgnds (he meaning pf the wards %!^^ 
mud be ^s evident 9S tlie* poficion, 1^ % fini^ ti^*r 
ing mufl: b^ve finite powers, 9pd cannot poflfeis ioQnic^ 
qualities. 

Let us however exanaine oiv author's partic^i^r 
proofs for the infinity of . Qod\ gttribptes. Th^ 
in(lance$ and evidences of ppwer aod wiidom wkicJi 
we find in nature ^e innumerable and iaconnprer 
henfiblc; with refpefl: to pur coippreheafiant tJiCHt 
at lead they gre ir^nite; ^nd this conceptipn of % 
relative infinity uUitnateijr lofes itfelf in oyr qnind^ 
And is changed into an abiplute infinity. H^s %v^ 
plfp, that we are led from the pofition of a f»^r 
cient caufe to admit an infinite univerie, or aa 
gniverfc infinite in number and eicteafion; Aoce if 
we fuppofe the univerfe to be finite, or limited ia 
number and extenfion, we muft inquire after the 
caufe of this limitation, and as we can find none, 
we muft rejed the fuppofition. Thus the whole 
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conips 10 thify, from che idea wc have of a <kpend^ot 
.)>euig, a being inconceivable witliout aq t%mm\ 
C4ufe> and which coofeqiieniiy never aduaily has sdl 
that it is capaUe of havings or <che realty of which 
h wwr che iame with its poflibilit^ (and fucb the 
author fuppojies the work! to be) does it not natu- 
rally follow, that fucb a being caonoc- be infinite io 
the fti^i£): ienfe of the word, or a^ we (ay ifaac God i$ 

That i$ truly ud metaphyfically infinite which 
has every ihii^ poffible, that is, every cfaiog real, 
Q€ which ha$ ffo limits. To br infinite, and to have 
4X> lifnUs, are the fame* But whac is that which cao 
have no litrnts i Unqoeftionably aothing but a rea* 
iity. In God every r^rality is without limks : were 
it liniited, or might it be conceived greater thao it 
i$, it would riot hav«, or rather would not be, all tfaat 
it might« For this there nr)uft be fonoecaufe; aodf 
ihis caufe muft be either in Qpd, or out of him. 
In the latter cafe, he would no longer be a "felf- 
exiftent independent being ; he would not be God : 
in thelbi'rper, the linoiting caufe muft he in his will, 
which i9 inconceival^, or ifi His odacr realities ' oppo* 
fing and lin^iting one another. Were fuch t linma- 
tion of Go^'s i-ealicies. conceivable, it would follow, 
chat there was actually fonie negation in the idea of 
God; fioce all Iknitaeion m\}ft arife from a st^a- 
tion, or a contradiction. But ^o reality confidered 
in itielf can be contradidory to the othtirs. No 
reality^ genergiHy or abfolutely takeo, involves a di^a- 
flop : «and with relate realities we have nothing co 
do. All Gold's ferities, thcrefoKe, abfolutely confi- 
4^^^ are affirfxiative, whence no contradirftioi>> and 
confcquently no limitation of ooe by another ia pof-* 
fible. Are we, 'however, juftificd in confidering every 
ndUl^ in God a« abfolute ? Certainly ; fiuce God 
i$ an4 muft be aAually jail that is poflTible ; cQojfe'- 
9wnMily the grounds of the negation of idl limits 
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are in his very eflfence. . This^ I thinks would ap- 
pear more clearly, were we to confider a relative rea- 
lity with its caufes. The degree of mental capacity 
which a beaft pofTefTes is a reality of a relative kind. 
To the beaft, a higher degree, the underftanding of 
a man for inftance, would be no reality, and for this 
reafon, becaufe it would be incompatible with the 
other qualities which the beaft has, and muft have. 
Now if we fuppofe a being poflefling every thing that 
would render the higheft degree of underftanding not 
only poffible, but capable of afting in the moft per- 
fect manners in fuch a* being the higheft degree of 
underftanding would find nothing by which it could 
be limited : his underftanding muft be without limits, 
or an ablblute reality. Thus it is with God, and 
with all his realities. His unlimited eifence, or his 
independent neceflary exiftence, excludes all limitation 
of his realities, and exalts them to the ftate of, abf6- 
Jute, fo that they never admit a negation, but are 
ever affirmative ; confequently they allow of no colli-* 
fiop, no caufe of limitation. I do not think it rightly 
and accurately fpeaking, therefore, to fay : God has 
all the realities and perfe£bions that can poffibly coexift. 
The laft is a fuperfluous addition. All realities, 
abfolutely conlidered, as in the felf-exiftent being 
they muft be, may cOexift, nothing being denied by 
either of them. All being affirmative, no oppoQtion, 
no contradiftion betwixt them is poffible. Other* 
wife it appears to me, that no limited true reality 
external to God is poffible, of which the original 
and iburce is not in him. He could not permit 
any reality adlually to be out of him, if he pofTeffed 
it not himfelf. God is the moft real being ; whatever 
is real muft be in. him. 

To return again to the queftion of the infinity of 
the univerfe. When I fay, that the truly infinite is 
that, which, devoid of limits, is either fo great that 
yire can conceive nothing greater, or, if we conGder 
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it as-aftually cxifting, thie reality of which is equal 
to its poflibility, according to this definition} infinity, 
is applicable only to the felf-exi^ent being, and we 
muft deny it to the univerfe as diftinft from or 
dependent on hinm. Infinity, according to which a' 
being is all that it, is capable of being, flows from- 
felf-exiftence, and is indeed only another cxpreffion 
for the fanne thing ; confequend^ it cannot be a pro- 
perty of a dependent being. What follows may 
ierve farther to explain this difficult queftion. 

If I confine pyfelf to the queftion, whether the 
Ainiverfe be infinitely extended, I muft inquire, whe- 
ther the univerfe admit of an infinite number of 
parts: and as this may ftill be equivocal, I muft 
farther inquire, whether any term be to be fct to its 
duration. In , this fenfe of the queftion, I admit, 
that the parts of the univerfe may be increafed a parte 
fdft to infinity, not merely in thought, but in reality. 
If it be aKked, whether the number of its parts be 
infinite a parte antCy I know not what I ftiall anfwer. 
My cuftomary ideas of accidental things, which ren- 
der me unable to conceive them without a beginning 
and without an origin, ftick fo clofely to me, < that 
I cannot clearly comprehend the queftion,^ much lefs 
iblve it. I cannot conceive an infinite univerfe in 
this fenfe other wife than as an actual one, and confe- 
quently, as it appears to me> confifting of an infinite 
number of unities. I readily confels, that fuch a 
number is to me inconceivable. It may further be 
afkedi is the number of parts of the univerfe exifting 
at one time infinite, or fo great, that it would be 
abfurd to increafe it in idea ? To the ^iven impolH- 
bility of an aftually determinate, and at the fame 
time infinite number, the following may be oppofed. 
The infinite underftahding of God is equally deter- 
minate, fince it afiually is; but infinity alone can 
meafure it, to every created mind it is infinite. Sup- 
pofe it to be divided into an infinite number' of 
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finite terms ; each of thefe terms would (brnn a part 
of an infinite, without any one of them conftittn- 
ting an infinite underftanding feparately. Each 
would ever be capable of beiiig conceived gre#ter^ 
and ovore terms imight fftll be added till the nyin* 
ber became infinite* 4pply ^^^ ^ ^" itifiiiite Wfii^ 
her of exifting things. If the number of things 
exifiing in the univerfe be adually infinite, aod if we 
. conceive the underftanding of God ;ts confuting of 
an infinite number of finite i&^m^^ (o (^ ch^y 'will 
zgft^y and what holds good pf the one will hold good 
of the other. In cny opinion, however, this does not 
apply in the preient inflance, /oor can tjb$ notion of a 
i^ally exifliog infinite number be tbiis A^pported. 
The uaderftaiiding of God, I would fay, is a per-* 
(c6i unity, iodiyidbJe, inf>oienfurab]4:» It is ib totglly 
different from tbofe of every other intelligent being 
10 jqualicy, as well as in degree and in qu^tity, that 
j| is not only incainmenfurace to them, but 4oe9 not 
admit of being meafured. If, then, I divide the 
underftanding of God into feverar cerins, to makj: 
one real infinite nuiTvber by adding thefe terms toge- 
ther, or to fbew the poi&bility of fuch a num|>er, 
my divlGon is cnerely chimerical, and, as J can 
afTume i>o a£cual decerminate unity, I c$n no ojore 
produce a number of unities, i;han I could produce 
j^ number &om an arbitrary divifion of an abibj^i^l^ 
unity^ if I were to fuppofe it fomething real. JJpw 
when J fonfider the univerfe and its parts, I have 
things actually exifting diftind froq) ooe another, I 
have xeal not imagiiiary unities, aiid thefe i^Quft ^oo- 
flitute a number: but if thefe aftuaUy coi(ifl:'4;u!te a 
number, they noufl bear a propprtioa to unity^ and 
there i$ no CQntr.adj<5tion in fuppo&ng this prpportiOfi 
itiU greater and greater: confeq^uer^tly J(hiis nUB;iber 
cannot be invoice in the foregoing fenfe of the word. 

Notwithftaodiiig all its di^oukie^, ho^wever, if 
we would folve-tiiis qu^ftion with fofne d^ree pf 
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certainty, I bciicve we muft have recourfe to a per- 
fedt univerfe« God would 'produce the moft pcr&d, 
whence it muft contain as nnany and as great things 
as pofllble, and, which is of nnoft ioipdrcance, thtfe 
mud have the greateft podible harmony with each 
other. The nuniber of actual things harmonizing 
with one another contributes not fo much to perfec- 
tion; as the degree in which they harmonize, with 
this diftififtion, that whilft perftftion increales with 
the number, fo long is a greater number requrfice 
to the attainment of the greater perfeAion. The 
queftion, then, will come to this: docs infinite ex- 
tenfion^ or an infinite number of a<5)^ua] things con- 
tribure moft to the pcrfedtion of the univcrfe ? 
The latter can only be irt>e, ff an infinite ntMnftber 
admit greater harmony than a Kmited one. We 
cannot but make the following concKjfion : were only 
one individual moft perfeft univcrfe amongf! mote 
lefs perfetEt poftihle, it would be an e«eptiorr to 
the r»kj of the greateft perfetftion, and a fyftem of 
a£l^al things dert!>gatory to the perfeiftiort of the 
whole would be poffible. Other fyftems, befidts^ 
thpk which atftual are, pnrfoppofe, befidts the 
altered fyftems, other exiftrmg things. Hence all 
that is pofflble docs rot afttiarlly ex'rft, and this workf 
is not infinitely txtendtd, becaufe, if it were infi- 
nitely extended a greater perlb€lion itouhd be Ibft. 

I muft ftill obfervej that infinite exten-fionr rs hoc 
to be confotmd*^ with infiAite duration. Of this 
it is clear, as the late Refmarus has fulficienrly 
proved, that it can nevd' be infinite by ftrcreffitDws, 
even though they proceed witfifout end. So we per- 
Ceivfe Hartley caimot ded\jce an infinite umverfe 
from the ptvfitiotr of fcfficient catrfcrts : as the quef- 
ti^on^ why did not God create nj^re exififng things 
than a lifnitcd- umverfe contains ? may alWays^ be aa- 
fweued thm: the greateft perfctftion and the wifeflJ 
ends required no more, nay would admh; no mone. 
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PROP. IV. p. 13. To follow Bodily Mifcry. 
On tbejpiritual Happinejs of Man: 

When wc defirc pure happinefs, we know noi 
whan we deHre, we are ignorant of ourfelves and of 
our nature, and how far we are capable of happi- 
nefs. It is even difficult for us to form an idea of 
pure happinefs. The mofi general opinion is, that 
we are to underfland by it an uninterrupted (tatc 
of pleating fenfations, at lead an evrerlafting exclu- 
fiun of all pain and mifery, or fuch a (late as a man 
would not wifh to exchange for any other. If we 
admit that the happinefs of man be compounded of 
fenfual and mental enjoyments, to procure him pure 
happinefs, the fountains of both muft flow uninter* 
ruptedly, nor mufl one bitter drop be mixed in the 
ftream of plcafure- that he quaflFs. According to 
this datum his pleafures muft be continually increaf- 
ing, and never diminished : for the diminution of 
pleafure, or a lefs degree of it, is pain, which would 
detraft from pure happinefs. Or, if this were not 
the cafe, he muft remain unalterably in the fame de- 
gree of enjoyment, and at the fame time his tafte 
muft not be weakened by its continuance -, his capa- 
city for pleafure, and the ftimulus of the objeft, or 
its power of pleafing him, muft ever pofTefs the fame 
force and efficacy. Both the fornier and the latter 
fuppofition are repugnant to the a£tual, and, in my 
opinion, the effential conftitution of nature. Accord- 
ing to this we muft conceive every pleafure to be 
an enjoyment (this is indifputably the cafe with 
fenfual pleafures at leaft) and every enjoyment pre- 
fuppofcs a defire, every defire a need. The fen- 
fation of a need difFcis from the fenfation of enjoy- 
ment, and the ftate of defire is, coi:npared with xMt 
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ftate of enjoyment at leaft, an unpleafaot fenfation4 
The man, then, who would enjoy, and find plea^ 
fure in enjoyment, muft firfl: defire, and in defiring 
and needing he muft find pain and difquietude. If - 
this pain and difquietude of defire ht frequently little 
noticed by us,, it is becaufe they are greatly lei&ned 
by the certain expeftation of approaching pleafure, . 
and the anticipation of enjoyment. They cannot, 
however, be wholly annihilated; for, if they were, 
the .taftc of (enjoyment would be equally impercep- 
tible. We only obtain a lively fenfation of enjoy- 
ment by comparing it with a preceding want, or 
with its oppofite. Thus much, is certain from ex- 
perience, that the fenfation of health, which is to 
man the greateft of all fenfu^ pleafures, and which 
ihould be, and in certain circumftances a&ually is, 
the fum of all, is reduced to an almoft impercep^ 
tible and iadifferent fenfation, if we have not an 
opportunity of comparing it with the oppofite fenfa- 
tions of pain and ficknefs. It only rifes to that no- 
ticeable height and force which we call pleafure, 
when it follows, or admits of a lively comparifon 
with its oppofite fenfation. I do not aifert that com- 
parifon is abfolutely the fole caufe of pleafure. On 
the contrary, I am much inclined to admit, that 
there is fomething pofitive and abfolutc both in 
fenfgal and meut&l pleafures ; though I muft <:onfef^ 
that it is extremely difficult to give an exaft ftandard 
for them, and that this ftandard muft be different 
in each individual. In general terms I would fay, 
that the more or lefs obfcure perception of order in 
the body and mind conftitutes abfolute fenfual and 
mental pleafure. Where this order is perceived to 
preponderate in the body or mind, there would I 
place the beginning or limits of pleafure : thence for- 
wards the fenfations rife through the di£Ferent degrees 
of pleafure to ecftafy and blifs, whilft backwards 
they proceed through the various degrees of pain to 
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confumtnate wreschedncfs. StiH the comparifon of 
our fenikions with iheir oppofices unqiieftionabfy 
coficrtbuics much CO their rifing or finking in fbis 
fcale.; and experience fetim to teN us^ that in ftt^ 
iusi enjoynients we are indebred CO eompariibfi for 
our principal pleafures, 

. If we confider nrientaul happinef^y afid particularly 
Its mod importaoc pare moral happrrtefs^ or the fum 
of thofir pleafures which arife from the perfed cot§* 
icioofoefs of ourfeltres, from the facoky of Ibroiing 
geneial ideas, from ihe rennembrancc of the pfetft, 
proQsed of ebe future, and the capability of advdnc^ 
ing towards perfe<5lion by nneart^ of thefe, comparifon 
fitenos here far )efs neceflary than in fenlual bappt-^ 
vck. Still here tHer< is a need, pnd from this med 
arifes ao impoUe fo ad: ; con&quef»ily ibme drfiqore^ 
i«ide is neccflary. This difqoietude pi^eceding a<5tion, 
if it be not abfcrfucely painful^ cannor, o» compariibn, 
be ecfually^ pkafing with the confcioinffiefs of having 
attained the end. Now if this progreffive roond of 
efibrf$t and atiainments be conitnuany rectin^ing, ihere 
muft be a fucreflTion of nnore and lefs pleafing fcA(W^ 
cion^« ThuSy then, herd alfo pure happinrfs, in th^ 
ftrid kjiic of the word, is inadmiflible. \i is evi^ 
dcn%i tooy that in proportion as the difficulties of at^ 
tanning the ends pr opofcd, awd coftfcquently the pre- 
ceding difquictude, are increafed or leaned, the 
pleafares of attaaining thofe ends wiU be increafed or 
kifened alio. If we deprive a man of the diangers 
of the combat, we rob him of the reward of viiftory. 

HoMT iiede pore h^af^pinefs is compatible with cor 
nature oo^ay ^io be conceived from the degree of 
perfb£tioo wiiich is effential' to it. Man, as experi- 
ence rdis U6, when be enters into being, has nothing 
btit capacity, and Bhe foundations of what he is to 
be* This capacity moft firft be unfolded, thefe 
foundations built upon. He muft acquire expertncls* 
by pradice, becoane by degrees what he is capable of 
' ■ becoming, 
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becbinmgi and probably ptm and k^pro^ve without 
cea&og* If tbia be his deftinationi in the beginning 
of h\v exiftence he miuft be placed at the loweft point 
of his perft^ion^ or his degree of perfeAioii nouft be 
allowed as wide a fphere ot adivicy a^ poffibie. F({f 
argument's fake, tet-Bs fuppofe, that man cian g9 
through a hundred degrees of perfection in the whol^ 
fphere of his exifteace ; it is not probable, that he 
fhodd be placed at once in the middle or fiftifH^^ 
Without ever having pafled the firft. Were it ib^ 
we anght afk: why in this, and not in a higher? 
and if we take a higher, the queftion would fti)t 
recur, till we arrived at the laft. To avoid it wc 
rnuft either take the highcft or the loweft, Thns 
the perfetftion of which oian is capable being given, 
the firft degree frotn which he fets out on hU pro*;- 
greis to durt pdrfedtioni muft be, in GO>mpari(bn with 
the iecond, third, &€. imperfeftion, that is, igno^ 
ranee, inexperience, and the like, or moral evil with 
proportipnate physical evil. , 

We wiU endeavour to make the matter ftill clearer. 
According to the benevolent plan of his Creator, 
mati (hotjUd be capable of the greateft pofllble hap* 
pinefs, and indeed by his own free agency. Now 
the qtreftion naturally artfest.when may the anions 
ef a created being be termed (tet^ and when not? 
it needs no proof, th^'t a knowledge of good and 
evil, of the good or bad confcquences of an aftion 
are neceflary, before fuch an action can be under** 
taken freely, or from choice. * This knowledge can- 
lioi be merely hiftorical, but it mufl: have a force, 
vigour, and certainty, inevitably to produce the ac- 
tion, and muft be a man's proper knowledge. But 
this can only be obtained by experience. Let us cau- 
tion a child, that has* never known pain nor received 
an injury) ever fo ftrongly againft fire, let us exert 
ourielves ever fo much to convince htm that it wiU 
burn him, whiift he has never been burnt, noc ^It 
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any '(iimilar pAh, ail will be infufficient to guard bim 
againft it. Let it *not be faid, that the truft or confi- 
dence which we'uAially place mi our feniors or fi-iends 
will fufBcicntly fupply the want of proper experience. 
This confidence, if it could take place in all cafes, 
Tnuft be founded on experience : fome cafe niult have 
occurred, in which we received injury from refijfing 
confidence to our warning friends. Not to nnentidn, 
that fo complete an inftrudlion as to extend to all 
the occurrences of life, to all our ienfations, and to 
all our ideas, is not poflible. Daily exaniple evidently 
(hews us how nnuch our own experience is preferable 
to the inftrudtions of others. It requires but little 
refleftion for us to perceive, that our proper experi- 
ence Would be abfolutely neceflary, to make the 
knowledge and infight of others become our own, and 
ferve as incentives to our aftions. In reality we do 
not underftand the words in which necefTary advice 
or wholefome wiarning is given us, if we have not in 
Ibme cafes acquired a knowledge of the thing itfcl^ 
which is only to be obtained by experience. All the 
advantage we can derive from confidence in others, or 
the principle, of faith, which is as neceflary and ufeful 
in common life as in religion, is its freeing us from 
the difficulty and danger of making experiments on 
every new occurrence, and enabling us to avail our- 
fclves of the knowledge and inlight acquired by the 
experience of others, when we bave'previoufly had 
Analogous experience of fimilar cafes, and fo much 
knowledge and infight, that we underfland and mud 
follow the gpod advice' of others, whilft we h^ve not 
a complete knowledge and experience of the fubjedt 
ouifelvcs. 

This being admitted, it cannot be denied, that all 
the adlions of an intelligent agent muft be connefted 
together, or form one whole. Cpnccptions produce 
actions, and thefe again produce conceptions, till a 
man- has coUefted his whole (lock of experience, filled 
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up ific m^eafure df hfs ^ditrity,' and quits the ftage of 
life. r« Many of his conceptions are no doubt borrowed, 
and not the refuk of his own experience; but thefe 
lie will mot appropriate, theft will produce no adioh,* 
till he perceives their .coniieftion with' what himfejf 
has 'experienced. Our xronHdence in others enables 
us t(>'fuppl)r the place of Our own infight and ^xpcri* 
chc^: with theirs, only when by reflcdion and bfc we 
ha^e interwoven them with Ours* Newidifcovcries^ 
make the moft rapid progrcfs when wc can moft 
readily comprehend thenft from vyhat wc generally 
ofcFfferve,i' and 'find to be true. The conceptions; we 
derive from others cannot Be fo complete and forcible 
as tliofe produced by our own experience,' iinlefs they 
c^ufei aft equal atSaonJ^ Our faith- or confidence ;m 
thofe who ioipart thera to us extends only fo far as ta 
induce us to apply thctn to ufe, and bring them to 
the teft of experience; Only from this trial and re- 
flexion do they become our 40wn. 

Henoe it is evidenjt why m^n, at his birth, is placed 
on the loweff ftep of the perfeftion of which he is 
ca|!)able, and muft be able to make himfelf unhappy 
by his agency. If no original bias be innparted to the 
human' mind, and if its aftions be ixtt^ the mod 
fimpleaftion muft be its own refolve, and conception 
which produced it muft have been its own. Whatever 
ftep,* except thelowcft, we place at the beginning, wc 
muftadmit innate ideas, which man did not procure 
for himfelf, which were to him as dead treafure, and 
could not be the grounds of agency. To this, every 
thing, except the faculty of thinking and willing, 
muft be his own work. 

This is equally true with refpedb to the body. In 
man this can have no artificial impulfe, no innare 
aftivity, like that of beatts. If all its arbitrary motions 
accord with the free refolves of the mind, it mult 
be formed, accuftomed, and exercifcd to all the free 
a^aions of man, whatever be their nature (without 
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ai>y diflTerepce whether they tend to Us haf^nefs or 
unfaappinefs^) aod confequent(y in this view it muft 
be placed on* the loweO: ftep of 'that perfe^lion fA. 
whicl^ ic is capable; otbervrife di&greemeni^ mvA, 
arife between the fnind and its cooipanion; 

Can it any longer rennaiii a doubt» whether man^. 
as Diian^ be capable of pure happtnefs ? To be happy, 
he miaft be free» he n^ull be ao> agents To be an agent, 
he natift make experiments, he muft examine what is 
good and what is bad, he muft tafte pleafure and pain> 
acquire expcxtnefs, and make himlelf happy eireti at 
the peril of being unhappy. Thisdifpofition of thing$> 
however, is pcoduftive of happioefs hx greater at 
bottom than that which is termed pure, were 6ich 
bappioefi pofiibie 10 a finite and mutable betng^ Every 
ftep towards perfedion prdduce& adu immediate plea^ 
£ire, in a$ much as it is ao exercife of the powers, and 
an application of a6tivityr thougfa this pleafore, Vi 
I have already obfcrvtdj, . is. iii&rior ^o that anififig 
fi-om the attaiinmcnt of the end popoiSbd. A. certain 
difquietude remains, not to be confounded with the 
notion of puce bappbotfs in the ftri^teft ieofe of the 
word, but which actually increaics the fum of happi- 
nefs cbnfidered in the whole, as it makes our percep- 
teoQ of it OQore vivid by comparifoo. But the true 
foorce of rrental pleafure is the cootenrplatioo of 
perfection attained. This pleafare b exalted bsf com- 
paf ing it with the lefs that preceded, acid by the rc^ 
. membnince of what a man was (loewing him what 
he is, if he confider what he is as the fruit aod con- 
iequence of his own eeideavours, aiod be convinced 
that in all he did his aflions were free. This refliedtion 
appears to nsic am iQex{Ke(rible additTOQ to the plea- 
fures which comftitute the micntal happinefs of man. 

Finally, we muft bring the profpeifl of the future 
into our cakuktton of mental happincfe. Did mae 
perceive nothing before him but a ftate wholly ui!t- ' 
alterable^ his nature muft be changed^ its progreia 
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and accomplkhfanent^ and Ae adtive rnipalfe of his 
9xind toexeetid ufelf would be done. away; fince^ in 
tbis. view of the &iturc, his prefenc happineis would 
i^mit HOC of being augmenced or impaired. But were 
we fo framed, thai we couid fbrefix only a dimiiiii* 
tion of our happinefs, or a reftrii^ed increafe of it, 
theprofpeA 6f fucurity would be painfulor unpka- 
faet, aad our prefenc enjoynieats leiTened and dif« 
turbed. In the eye of one who cofitennpbces the whole 
coi^rfe of our lives^ as our author well obierves, we 
derive fFom ow nature a balance of happinefs $ but 
to MS, confcious of our progreBTive course and ever 
hoping a greater happineis, to us, who enjoy plea- 
fure in every ftep we take towards per fe£lion, which 
ec^ynoenc is incefllantly increafing, this nature gives 
mor< true pleafure than a pure, unalterable, and on 
that account limited happioels could ever beftow. 

This view of the nsental happineis of man, con- 
fidered as the fuim of all the pleafures which the 
imagination lorms from the remembrance of the p^ft 
and profpedt of the future, will probably afford us a 
fokitton of the que (lion : is man moft happy or 
miierabie ? The fafeil niaMer of determining it 
woukl certainly be to. let the general experience of 
mankind iiecidei but its voice is not fufficiently 
clears Iaftead9 therefore, of a polkiv^ anfwer, which 
is not to be obtained^ we noay be permitted to have 
recourfe to ppefumptive proofs* Such a prefumptive 
prodf of the preponderance of happinefs the very 
iooH^aiiing nature of mental pkafure items to me <o 
tffbnl This is capable of conftant augmentation^ 
and ^ man have but an ob(cure ooi?ception and pre- 
feociment of the fmvre cxitenfion of his bappinefe, 
ilill mbre if be have a clear idea of k, he woiild 
upon the whole obtain a very great balance of Juap- 
pin^. in his prefent circumftanoe8> and throvghout 
tbe -whole courfe of bis exiftence in general, as this 
coocept'iokf of future increafing happiinefs acquired 
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cicarnefs, certainty, and ftrcngth jn his mind; How- 
ever dubious and uncertain the calculation of thi 
nunnber, naturei and degree ,of his pains and pka- 
furcs may be, and however unable v/e'may be to , 
determine whether he be more chappy or mifesrabtei 
when we contemplate his happinefs and mifery -in 
a given point of time, we cannot in* the leaft hefitate 
to allow him a balance of happinefs when he has a 
profpeft of a boundlefs futurity, in which he- has to 
expeft a happier fate, and in general more good 
thijin he has ever yet enjoyed. When the under- 
ftanding of a man is fo exalted as to look into fijtu^ 
rity, and make himfelf an intercft there through fear 
and hope^ in calculating his happinefs we muft no 
longer confine ourfelves to his pr'efent pains and plea^ 
fures, but we muft take into the reckoning his hopes 
and fears, add them to or fubtraft them from his 
prefent pleafurcs and pains, ind take the balance of 
the whole for the true fum of his aftual happinefs. 
This operation, it is true^* offers great difficulties i 
as to calculate accurately the good or evil of thofc 
hopes or fears, their duration, intenfity and degree 
of certainty muft be eftimated. Thus to compute 
them with mathematical exaftitode is not^ prafti- 
, cable. It is fufficient for our purpofe, that, as we 
Jearn from general experience, the greater part of 
mankind fear a change of circun>ftanccs when they 
are happy Icfs than they hope it when unhappy, and 
are more inclined to form pleating and confolatory 
than comfortlefs and unpleafing profpefts of . futurity. 
This, I believe at leaft, is the general propenfity of 
mankind i and as the gloomy profpeQ: of the future 
is naturally more unWclcome to the mind than the 
joyful one, it is not fo lafting, or retained fb long in 
it, if the body enjoy but a tolerable ftate of health. 
All pleafures of the imagination, indeed; depetid on 
the ftate of the body, and are fo conneded wifh its 
well being, that ivhilft its degreie ofiheakh' over- 
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balances that of fidkhefs, pleating im^es> particu- 
Jarly of the future, muft predominate over unpleafiog 
and mournful ones. The . iqlutipn of the queftion^ 
therefore^ depends in great meafure on .this^ whether 
there be more healthy or^ (ick nnen in the world, and 
whether men upon the whole >^xperience nipft painful 
.or agreeable fehfatioos from their bodies* To this 
experience gives us a dear and precife ^nfwer. What 
our author fays of the gaiety and joyfulnefs pf youth, 
whilft. their, bodies are in a growing ftate, in anfwer 
to the ^ueftion, agrees with this. It ^ is unnatural 
and unufual to obfe^ve a lading difconitent or forrovr 
in children or young peribns. Thci? griefs 'are tran- 
fient, and their predominant propenfuy ; i? to mirth 
and jollity. Even though we fhould not allow, with 
fome philoibphers, that the agreement between the 
Welfare of the body and cheerfulnefs of the mind is 
owing to fome obfcure perceptions which the latter 
has of the order and perfedion of the former (which* 
however appears to be. very joft) ftill the fad itfelf 
is fujfficiently afcertained by jexpeiiei^ce.. Thus the 
greater part of mankind are far more inclined to 
hope than fear, in their views of ii^purity. Were \% 
not £>, . it would appear, that our minifters, whofe 
bufinefs it is to ihew man the road to true happinefs^ 
would be far more fuccefsful, and wpuld have much 
more occa (lion to com&a and coniole, than to 
admoniifa and reprove. 

But were? the propenljty of the. greater part 'of 
mankind rather to hope than' fear the future allowed 
to determine the balance of .happin^fs overmifery, it 
might be objefted, thut happinefs built upon (his 
foundation would be very iplccure an^Munc^ffain, 
that on a juftcr knowledge, apd more, extenf^ve infight 
into tbings.it muft diminiih, and th^. by. enlightened 
reafon it muft be deftroyed. fTothis I reply, firft,^ 
however feeble the foundation on^ which this, happinefs 
i^ built may be, (till, w.bilftit ftands, it is a3 eflfcdual 
4 1 i 4 * as 
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^s (f k were ever (b trjje and fubftantial: for a fal& 
inr)ajginatk)n^ as k>hg as it is conceived tx^ be true, 
procures as great a pleafure as if it were-crue in 
reality. Secondly, before a nsan's hopes or fears 
with cheir foundations become fufpe£ted, be rmift 
have acquired an improved underftandiog, and this 
particularly when fupported by the chriftian revelation, 
muft have relieved htm f^om the difquiets which he 
previoufly fete, and, in . the fame proportion in which 
theie difquiets were ftrong and well-foimded, have 
Jed him to true comfort, to a fure profpcdk of the 
future^ and to luch a well-founded hope, as,, added 
to the iutr, of his a£tual happinefs, muft give it an 
infinite fuperiority over his aftual mifery. 

Were 1 inclined to admit a fituacion in which thj: 
balance of mifery ihould preponderate, it Umild be 
that middle condition , between half and complete 
knowledge of a future, between certainty and uncer* 
tainty of fuch a (late, in which a man forefees and 
conjectures that there is a futurity, but doubts of his 
participation in it, or is fearful of his d^ftination 
therein. Moft miferable of all muft I think him who 
has made it his interefl to deftroy this futurity, and who 
is forced to exert all the powers of his mind to reafon 
k away. Such a man has only the mournful refource 
of plunging into beaftly fenfuality, abduring all moral 
and mental enjoyments, and confining aU his happi-i 
nefs to fenfual pleafures ; or, Ihould he unfortunately 
fucceed in convincing himfelf by his fophiftry of the 
nbn-exiftdflce of a future ftate, he muft ieek an 
indemnification in an imaginary fliturity, form to ' 
himfelf fome pleafing intereft in it, and fafhion out 
gorgeous images of the fame and honour beftowed 
on him by poft^rity, to fupply the place of reality* 
Imperfeift as this attempt to create an overbalance 
of pleafure mpft- ever be, ftill it is a proof, that the 
mind is fo cotiftituci^d as always to fly to happinefs 
whilft under the prefibre of mifery. 

PROP. 
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PROP. IV. p. 13. 
On the Proofs of God's Bmrvoknce. 



The five propofitions which our author has adw 
vanccd (p? %3*) 10 enable us to comprehend the 
exercife of God's benevolence to man, and in parti- 
cular to e34>Uin how* finite proofs of the infinife attri^ 
butea of God ^re copceivabfe^ include all chat can be 
conceived of them> and arc ufeful to throw light oa 
the fubjedt. 0^ thefe, however^ it oiay not be u&i- 
le(s to add fome remarks. 

The firll fuppofition, that mh inMvuiual Jbould ii 
4iJm0y4 bapfy uffiniiifyy is impo6U)le, fince in tbac 
cafe every individual muft be an inBniie being, mud 
be God. If we take the word infiiHtely in another 
fenfei js ^n unceafing duration of an imniotable and 
liniited> or of an increafing happinefs, it could only 
apply to the infinite tnoR. .perfe£k being, and confe* 
qucndy is Impoifible. 

The lecood, that e^tb individual Jhould bi 4dvmy$ 
jfimitety kafpy, that is, in a timittd d^grn, mthmt a^ 
mixtHre of mifery^ md i^ffiniiify fo in ks fro^^fs throngh 
hf^niu iime^ is equally impoQible) as requiring a 
pup^ or period happinels of which no finite being \% 
capablf • But that infinity here oieant, which confifts 
in ^\^ infinite number of finite happineil^s, is nothing 
stXQtXt than a (nathematical infinity, or number conti^ 
|iua% increafing>- which may properly be applied to 
f finite bfii^., . 

The third, ih4U facb individual Jbould ie ifj^ntiiel)^ 
h^f&x. Upon tbe balam^y in ifs ffog^efs th^^binfaiit^ 
lkpey,kf^ witk M pmtifre of^ n^fi^Jy^ differs Irovo thQ 
pK^c4^g in adtpitting a porttoa of evil* Tbi$ is 
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alfo pofTible whiift it requires only fuch an infinity, as 
a finite being is capable of* 

According to the fourth^ that ea$b individual Jhould 
he finitely happy in the courje of Us exiftencey whatever 
that bey but with a mixture of miferyy and the univerfe 
be infinitely happy upon a balance^ we muft fuppofe, 
that the being of man, fo far as he is fufceptible of 
happinefs, aiay ceafe or be annihilated. In the fenfe 
in which infinitely is here taken^ or ought to be 
taken^ this only can render his happinefs finite. 
This differs froni the foregoing fuppofition in admit- 
ting a total end to man's happinefs', or an' annihilation' 
of his nature. It is difficulty however, to reconcile 
the latter part of this fuppofition- ^ith the former, 
that the univerfe is iipon a balaht^e infinitely happy, 
whilll beings capable of happinefs are annihilated, 
uniefs we fuppofe happinefs and non-entity to n)ean 
the fame thing. The univerfe here fpoken of can be 
nothing but the fum total of intelligences, or beings 
capable of happinefs. How infinite happinefs can in 
any fenfe be afcribed to this intellectual worlds when 
fo confiderable a part of it as the human race is 
blotted out of it, is incc.ceivable. On fuch a fup- 
pofition, the happinefs of the univerfe cannot be 
infinite, either in a metaphyfical or mathematical 
fen^fe of the word. Confidered in a certain point of 
time it is not fo great as it might be^ fince if man- 
kind exifted, and were happy, the fum would be 
augmented, and this augmentation is poflible. What 
has been, and been happy, may be again, and be 
again happy. In a mathematical fenfe alfo, the con«* * 
tinual progreffive fcries of happinefs of intelligent 
beings cannot be fo infinite, if a part of them be 
annihilated, as it might be if that part (till continued 
to exift. Our author remarks, th^it many thinking^ 
fcrious, benevolent and pious perfons^ are much in- 
ch'ned -to this fuppofitioa* - Thofc who favour it, 
however, will not wilKngly adnllt a limited jduraition 
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ofexiftefice: and if this, or the ^annihilation of ^art- 
kind be excepted, -the fourth fop'pdfitidn is the fame 
wjth the third. If our author would afcribe to 
human ,happincffs any other kind of infinity than that 
which conflfts in continued or inceffant progrcffion, 
Jie i^uns into a complete contradiftion, nor is it con- 
ceivable, that the happinefi of a finite being, afiy 
more than its other qualities, fliould be adtually unli-« 
mited, confidcred in any particular point of time, or, 
like the happinefs of an infinite being, incapable of 
intreafe. It is proper to make thi^ remark, as the 
reader may eafily be mifled by the abufe of the word 
infinite, which exprefles' two difFerent and oppbGte 
ideas by the fame term. The On6 can only be* con- 
ceived by an infinite intelligence, ind properly,- too; 
only of itielf. Could the infinite intelligence conceive 
fuch an infinity applied to tli« happinefs of its crea- 
tures, thefe, as it appears to me^ muft be equally 
eternal with it, both a parte ante and a parte paft ; 
then might they, in refpcft of their eternal and in- 
finite duration, be conceived as infinite by it, fofar 
as it ovSerlodks, and,- if I maf S> fay, comprehends 
them at a fingle glance. In any other fcnfe, or only 
fuppofir(^ finite beings to have had a beginning, their 
happinefs cannot once be conceived as metaphyfically 
infinite by the infinite intelligence. If this be juft, 
the abatement, which diftinguiflies the third foppo* 
fitiofl from the firft and fecond, cannot fiiiid a place 
in the fourth in any poffible . fenfe : r fay, in any 
poMble fenfe. That the infinite happinefs Of man 
drfTumed in this fuppofition (hould be changed into 
dtl[ abfolute metaphyfically infinite hapt>inefs, as the 
happinefs of God is, muft be no lefs iiX)pofl[>hlei than 
that a finite being Ihodld be changed into an itif^ite 
one, Vnin into God. The happinefs of the creatures 
muft ever, aiKi to ^11 eternity, remain circumfcrjbed, 
and capable of farther incrcafe, whilft: it •can i^ver 
reach the infinity of God's, though it continually 

approach 
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approach k. But if i«e undcrftand mfiiuty wiiM 
applied la humaa happinefs to be of Aich a natwc 
as is ceiKeivabk, chat is, a perpetually iacreafiog 
l^a|)ptoer«j cxKnpartd with which the preceding of 
accompaoying evil h in fuch a coQtinuaily decreafiagi 
afid ultimately fo foiall as to be imperceptible, pro? 
portion, ib that in a prafttcal view it is to be coo* 
lidered as nothing, we can .conceive the happine^ 
of rnan, ^ccordii^ to ,the fourth . fuppo&ion (if wie 
exclude th« idea of aonihil^tion), to be infinite in 
the fanod ienfe as it is pbQibie according to tlk two 
firft. . . 

Aa ifiHnite balance of happineis in the univerfe is 
ftiU c0Ore difficult to be defended on the fifth fuppcH 
(toon, that Jme individuals foould bt baffy and fimn 
miJsraUe upon ihe intlancey Jkiiefy ^ infinitely t and yei 
fo that thtr^ Jbwld be an infinite -overpUts if kappintfs 
in tie mi^rje. An overplus of happtnefs is poffible, 
even ihough iboie beings ftiould be ablblutely and 
pisrpeiuaUy niiferable, or though, fome (faould be 
awihilaited afier having received more evil tbaa gpod 
m the period of their lesiiftence. But then the mim- 
bcf ot beings which in the courfe of their exiftence 
receive roore good than bad nbuft be gneater, and 
the good they receive mud be at leaft a^ multifarious 
and: weighty, or even morerib, than the evil which 
falls €0 die (bare of the more unfortunate;, and not kfs 
tn^ quantity or degree. Now an infinite overplus of 
hspploefsj witji any exception^ which a 8ui|fib«' of 
mUerable bei^ muft make in the fum of the happi-* 
eefs of the. univerfe, is impbflible to be conceived 
otherwife than as the &im of mifery bears a (mail and 
ia)perc^ible.pi:oportioii to the fum of happinefs, or 
as clie nuA^bj^ ^i:b«. unhappy, iind the evUs they 
fu8Sn*<>^ compared with the number pf the happy,, aind 
the 'pleafures they a»joy, are not to be reckoned in 
a prajfliicij view. . 

. Wew 
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«s being the greatefl: poffible .from itbe liniked naciifp 

o£: all creviced iBtelligenc beings 1 winild graoCi^.thitt 

fdcfai a greatefl: .t>oliiUe happioefa oiight be i thttuely 

fck-nocd infintte :. but therr it muft.firft bb ifiolewQ^^tbi^ , 

from the fuppofitioa itfdfy aiin^e pc infinite ^ovxiplus 

oLm&sy to .ibfiQe,intenigem beings muft exUb, and. 

fbfttitbe.kkia tA &t\Mxh and cWcwnferiptidn requires 

JlB overplus :of ;aiifery in fome^ wfailft the ikme.finiori- 

oefs requir^» it not in othem. in my opiuiipn, ths 

hr nbt to be fliewo from a general view of tfaiogs. 

for it muCl, be dcmoniiirated l)t)cn the finio^ md 

linrnted o^turd of intelligent beings in general. Sut 

mhUA both rhofe vhiei) are happy^ and thofe which 

are ml(erablt,^havc all things iti conrmon, che .coa> 

Sequences dedocible from this idea - tof EmteMtfe 

'i¥6iild br equally, applicable to aUL inteltrgeut bet&gs; 

that is, we muft.idfcr an ovcrplns of miktf bkher. >^ 

tD*all ©f torfflione . . \^A^Jc^ 

. It is worth while to exantvkie the partieiafar grauadfi^^f^'.^«*i^^..^ 

that pNlofophy n>ty allege for or agaihfl: fodr a {v^- n^r^^^uL^f^ 

pofition. I will endeavoctr iaipartially to dit^by the ^i^i^X^^^v-^ ^ 

ioaQft innportant that noay be brotight forwand on ^Ji^4e^* 

either fitde> without attenrxptiag to pais a judgcneiat ob ' 

them. 

^.From rational detcrmiofltions of the attributes of^^^^^^^**^ 
God and of the nature of intelligent beings, aiud frani ^"^ 
analogy, or cxpeiience, thefc grounds niirft be taken. ^ 
If we rool^aiplate the attributes of God, that pc^^^^^;;^:^SC>v^ 
benevolence,, which we oouft afcrifae to hi«i, {rtvCi% .£^n 
in no wife, to favour the fuppofidon, that he (botdd ^^ ****'*^ 
facrifice oroc part . of his creaturts, equally capable cf^^^^^ ili- 
aiQ owrplus of happinefs^ to the reft, or thai ht? /*^^^ ^^^ 
fhoukl build the welfare of certain intelligent beings J^~ n^^U^*^^ 
QQ the deftruaioo of others. The idea of the moft JU^^^-^ """^j 
perfcft and con£rquently itanparrial bcnevoknee leads ^^^ it*^^^^^^'»~ 
ti& direftly to an oppofite conclufion: wc are^ re- ^^JUCr^^-^ 
«luced, then, to : admit fotne other attribute whereby ^l^.,,.^.*-^ 

God's A^ 
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God^srbencvolcpce, or itS/ iiyfliaenec on the unhappy 
pact of tbe - crcaraon, is limited ; - or that, notwith^ 
ilanc^g the perfedlipn, ofGod-s benevolence^ the 
ri^turetvof finite beings is fo framed, -and nr^oft of 
.ficccffity/ be fo franriedjj that one "part -cwald not::be 
happy,.'biJt at the experice of the other. .?^ '» ^ 
JNow on the othec hand it may be faid-: fach per- 
fe6lipn$ of .God,, which fct bounds to his benevolence 
in its J influence ion the unhappy, are righijeoufnefe 
arid.juftice. From chefe attributes God has * an 
infinite fatisfaftion- in truth and^ order, and an 
equally infinite diflike to whatever departs from order 
and truth. Both thdfe aie in the higheft degree 
aflive. ' Such creatures', therefore,^ as deviate from 
trudi and order cannot but experientJe the efFeft^of 
God's difpleafure, fo far, and as Ibrrg as th<^. con- 
tinue, to deviate from them : and fince God prefides 
as a lawgiver and ruler over his intelligent creatures, 
^ he muft punifti thofe that rebel againft him, he muft 
: maintain the authority of his wife and benevolent 
law5, and his jufticernuft facrifice to* the welfare of 
the whole thofe who will not amend. 

To this it may be rephed, that the attributes of 
righteoufnefs and juftice, if properly confidered, arc 
by no means fo adverfe to benevolence as might be 
inferred from what precedes. The moft righteous 
%jX and juft ruler may alfo be the moft benevolent, if he 
i ^ be the moft powerful. His benevolence, it is true, 
would not be difplayed in a fimilar manner to his 
dutiful atid undutiful fubjeds : he would not reward 
\ the latter as the former ; but his good-will towards 
them would (hew itfelf in fuch difpofitions and re^ 
. gialations as would render them equally obedient, 
and , by thefe benevolent, though forcible meafures, 
s would he reveal his juft ice and righteoufnefs, main- 
tain the authority of his wholefome laws, and promote 
t^^^ . the well being of , his whole kingdom. ,He muft 

punifh ; but his puniftimencs would be correftions. 
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We may admit, not wUhouc grounds, tl\ac thq^^iA 
tinftion bet\Kixt puaifhment and c.orre£i:ion,^the exfA 
of the former beiog . to prevent the fpr? ading. pf 
.wickednefs by warning and deterring ocher^ from it, 
and of: the la^cer^ to amend thofe to whom it is ap^ 
plied, is founded on the weaknefs of mortal rulers, 
and not applicable to God. .Mortal rulers are. not 
always able to punifh in fuch a. manner as to anricnd 
thofe^ on whom they inflift punifhment. They 
cannot in the fame a£tion confult the private ad- 
vantage of the individual, and the public benefit 
of, the whole, fo that they are obliged to diftinguilh 
the two, and, fpr the general good, facrifice the lefs 
to the greater. Both thefe ends, indeed, may be 
compatible with each other. We may fo punifli, 
that. the, punifliment may be a mean of reclaiming 
the punifhcd, and at the fame time prevent the 
fpreading of yfce by ferving as . a warning to others. * 
Thus when we diftingujfti purrifhraent from correc- 
tion, this diftinftion will only, hold, it appears, whilft 
we fpcak of human corredlroo aqd punifliment : fincc 
the diftinftidn arifes not from the nature of the things 
thcmfelves, but from the weaknefs of mankind. Even 
amohgft men, a fovereign would unqueftionably be 
deemed good, wife, and juft, who knew how to 
punifh fo as not only to prevent tranfgrefllons, hindec 
the fpreading of vic^, and maintain order, peace, 
and, fecurity throughout his dominions, but likt^wife 
to amend the criminal himfelf, and render him an 
inftrument of his own happlnefs, and an ufeful rpem- 
ber of focicty, by the famfe punifh ment which ferved 
as a warning to others. But if this cannot be done, 
and the fovereign, by (hewing kindnefs to a lingle 
criminal, mufl do an injury to the whole community, 
in preferring the lefs to the greater good, being un- 
able, from bis limited power, to prevent the cxten- 
fion of vice, but by, the facrifice of the guilty j the 
idea of the juftice of punifhin^ as a virtue in the 

fovereign^ 
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fovcrelgtiy originates in Ws want ofp^mer j a juftlce, 
WWch, though beftcflctai to th^ whole^ rs « hardfliip 
to the party that fuffcrs, and coftfeqwently not' ft 
pcrfeft and gofod as it would be, were it at the fame 
time beneficial to fbetety, and to the <rfFc;nder. Let 
it not be fuppofed, that this inability to correA in 
every cafe oif pinifliment is fo UnivrrFal as to extend 
to <yod : it is proper tb man alone, and proceeds 
fronrr the following caufes. We have not time, (pace, 
and means fufficicnt fo multifarioufly'todiverfify^ouif 
cprredions, as to place the offender in as many 
vanbus unp!eafir>g Gtuations as arc requifite ultimately 
to brrng him to a ferious refleftion on his real good 
and permanent attention to it. We cannot rendtr 
bis punilhmcnt fo intenfc as to make the defired 
impreffion upon him, without its becoming fatal. 
Finafly, too^ we are perfuaded, that certain orders, 
particularly dangerous ones, muft be punifhed with 
death, rf we feefc the fecurity of fociety. WiWld 
(lighter panifhments ferve m fuch cafes, ptjoilhmcnts 
that would not deftroy the tranfgreflbr, but prefefve 
him an ufeful member of fociety, no rational or well- 
minded man would juftify capital puniftments, but 
hold thetn equally pernicious and detcRatbte. We 
irtiay evtn hope, that, when the benevoleiH and more 
entrghtened eye of philofophy ftiaH have infpefted 
that important part of legiflation, the diJhibutron of 
puriifhments, this will become lefs and lefs deftruc- 
tive, without being lefs efficacious, and' be graduaHy 
converted into correAroti of offenders. Unlefs wc 
afcribe human weaknefs, and the (hackles of hunria- 
nTty> tb that all- wife and omnipotent God, whofe 
moral fbvereignty over his mtelKgent creatures is not 
confined to the narrow limits of time, who has un- 
numbered and to us inlcrutable ways of leading his 
fubjefts to his purpofes, who, (ince they atftually 
are and muft eternally remain dependent on him, can 
place them in fuch circomftances that his defigns in 

them, 
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cbemi tnd through them in others, muft be accom- 
pliihed, we ard forced to ftlIow> that with refpeft to 
hirii our diftitidtion betwixt puniibment and correc- 
ttoa i» Inapplicable^ and that all hig puni(hmeftt& at 
kaft may be at the fame time corredlions. And Rnct 
this may be, we ought, from the perfedlioh of his 
benevolence^ to eapeft, that fo it will be. 
• The hapfnncts of mankind^ ^ill \f, be faid again ori 
the other hand, requires a conftant comparifon with its 
oppo&ce. If then there be intelligent being& upofi thi 
whole happy, there *mu(t be others on tlie whole un- 
happyi of the former would want a ftandard by which 
to meafure their happinef^. They would not kaovlf 
their good, and, in the. enjoyment of it, that ek-^ 
alted cade would fail which muft give them a balaAce 
of happinefs. If it be true, as experience feems to 
ihew, that what we name pleafure is only known and 
eftimated by comparifon, and. indeed by Comparifon 
with its oppofite, it would be impofllbfe for Almighty 
Goodnef», to give bleffed fpirits that exalted degree 
of happnnefs which they derive from comparifon, by 
any other means than by contracting them with mifer- 
able ones. Should it be faid, that envy and malice 
are the true grounds of this high tafte of happinefs;r 
this it muft be confefted is in many inftances the 
cafe with man, but it would be making (he conclufion 
too general. Contraft undeniabdy does great fcrviee 
where its cfFc£8 is unmixed. Comparifon fets tW\$ 
thing on one (ide, and that on the other, and to our 
minds at leaft this procefs is familiar. The Vatetu-^ 
dinarian fancfes himfeif in health when he finds a mai^ 
ftill nnore difeafed. The poor man thinks himfeif 
weafthy when he meets a beggar. Joy and fi|>rrow^ 
happinefs and mifery, friendfhipand hatred^ are mu- 
tually incrcafed by comparifon. We mufl! Confefe, 
that envy and malice frequently mingle in 6ur con- 
templation of the happinefs .or mifery of our neigb-^ 
bours, and carry an^ innocerw: propertfity of nature t& 
Vol. III. K k an 
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an immoderate and pernicious height. Still it is not 
to be maintainedj that all thofe pleafures whiclji we 
derive from an advantageous compariibn with their 
oppo0te$, or to fpeak with more precifion, the ' aug- 
mentation of our happinefs from comparing it with 
tb^t of others^ mud be excluded from true happinefs. 
Is our philanthropy ftiSed when we fee others un- 
happy, not being fo ourfelves ? As long as the con«> 
fcioufnefs of felf remains, whenever happinefs in our- 
felves is contrafted with mifery in our neighbour, they 
will heighten each other, and we (hall involuntarily 
return from the unpleafing contemplation of our un- 
happy neighbour to the more joyful profpeft of our 
own happinefs, with a pleafure that will be at leaft 
felt, however obfcurely. 

To this fpecious argument for facrificing a part to 
the whole may be replied. If our pleafures become 
more fenfible and lively through the contemplation 
of a want of them, or of their reverfe, in others, we 
muft ftifle the fentiment of benevolence towards our 
neighbour in our minds at leaft. as long as the com- 
parifofl of advantage lafis : for as foon as that fenti- 
ment becomes predominant, and excites true com- 
palCon, the increafed tafte of our own ^appinefs 
would be deprefled and over-ruled by the painful 
participation of the mifery of others. At leaft this 
pleafure arifing from an advantageous comparifon 
would ever become more and more infipid to a perfon 
in proportion as he was lefs felfifh aud the more his 
heart expanded with benevolence and compaffion^ till 
at length, as thefe fentiments increafed, it would be 
tptally loft in a fenfation of pain. At fight of the 
fufFerings of congenial fouls, every fufBciently en- 
larged mind muft endure what a hufband, a parent, 
would feel from the mifery of a wife or child. If the 
virtue and benevolence of happy intelligences have 
attained this height, their pleafures can no longer be 
augmented by comparifon with foreign mifery (to 

them. 
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ditm, indeed, no one's miferj; would be foreign) nay, 
it would be diminifbed and deftroyed by it. This 
exalted benevolence is by no means chimerical, or 
unattainable to man. The aim of all the inftru6tions 
we receive from God by his moral government in the 
courfe of nature, and by revelation, is to lend us to 
Bn ^xalted benevolence, and from the love of felf to 
that of God and our fellow-creatures. Experience 
teaches us this in the examples of religious and good 
men^ wbofe hearts have been enlarged and bene- 
volence increafed through the aid of religion, whicli 
muft naturally follow from ftudyFng the doftrines of 
chriftianity, and imitating the univcrfal benevolence 
of God, and the love of our Redeemer. The haj^. 
pinefs of man requires a comparifon, to be felt as 
happinefs with the greateft force. That is true. 
But fo far as this comparifon is neceffary and effica- 
cious to the perception of pleafure, experience of our 
own mifery or even an inferior degree of happinefs 
will fuffice. This indeed, it feems, ought not to be 
wanting, if we would properly value our adu'al happi- 
nefs. But if we eftimate our happinefs from our own 
experience of the want of ir, or of its teverft, the 
comparifon of it with the mifcry of others would be 
fuferfluous. Neither could it fupply the abfence of 
our own experience : for he who has fek ho pain can 
receive no deep or lading imprcffion from the fuffer- 
ings of another. Bcfides, fbould we be accuftomed 
to behold the fufferings of others, they would gradu- 
ally ceafe to effeft the propofcd end. In procefs of 
time we ihould be as little moved by them, as am 
European in the American plantations is by thofe of 
a negro J or find our pleafures as little exalted by them, 
AS thofe of the planter by the mjferies he inflifts, fo 
common though fo difgraceful to human nature. As 
the latter is accuftomed to confider the fufFering flavei 
•s a creature of an inferior order, and no way to hd 
compared with himfelf, we may pfcfume, that happy 
/ K k 2 beings 
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beings would look* on their fellpw-preatures CQfs-i 
demned to eternal oiifery in a QmiJar point of vi^w^ 
and as beings with whonm thfy could admit of no 
coniparifon. But (faould their fyrnp^thy be not wholly 
deftroyed^ and the forrows of the miferable n^akip 
fome iippreflion upon them, fome painful iefiiatipns 
muft at lead mix with their feliiih ple^fure» |iqd alj^tf 
the pride of their triumph. 

Let us now confider what may be faid in cippofitioi) 
to this. Jn the firft place, every painful i^idXion^ 
and thus the painful fenfation of compaflion,^ dp^s nQ( 
abfolutely leflen the fum of happin^f^, fince there 
are painful fenfations of fuch a nature as by cpntr^ft 
to produce greater pleafure> and increai^ its inten(ity« 
This is (till more the cafe with compa0iOQ, perh^ps^ 
the lefs the compaflionate can banifh from their mmda 
the fenfe of their own perfeflion \ and the more they 
obferve the imperfeft i|;^te of the unhappy, the tnor^ 
is this fenfe augmented. X^pc us take a more narrow 
infpcfdion of the various effe^^ts of compa(&on* 
What pa0*es iq the mind of a virtMous man^i whea 
ipn^e hear relation, notwithftaq^ii^g ev^ry caution, 
perfeveres in difllpatiog his patrimony in debauchery, 
and finally, h>s broken a limb? He will pity his 
miicondu^i and its unfortunate cQnfequences. But 
he will fay : h^ has met with his deierts : it w^ his 
own feeking : and hp will be more inclined to wich't 
dlravjT his h^nd from the undeferving wretch,, than to 
relieve his wants. How different would his fenfations 
be, if a worthy friend, journeying, to dp fo^ie gopd 
a(5tion> fhould be plundered, and wounded tp death 
by robbers ! How would . his foul fhuddcr 1 What 
would he not do, to tefiify his compafGpn, and give 
him afliftance ! Now \% not the pain he feels in th^ 
latter cafe far greater than that in the former ? And 
what is it that makes it fo ? No doubt the ideas of 
innocence and merit, and the attachment founded 
thereon. What, on the other hapd,. makes the un- 
fortunate 
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fbftunate Wicked man more indiflferehC to bith ? 
Notbbg boc the inferiority of his worth, and hid 
baying deferVed bis fate. Let us ^pply this to the 
bleifed and the damnned. Suppofe the latter, in their 

^ wretched tlate^ to have nothing amiable annexed to 
their mental faculties, and to experience a fevere but 
merited fate^ would the compaflion of the blefled 
arife to fuch a height as to cauie a ronfiderable defal- 
cation of their happinefs ?• Would not rather the 
pain be abundantly compenfated by the heightened 
confeioufn^fs of their own perfeftionfs ? 

To this the following replication may be made. 
If the fum of happinefs be not leflencd by com- 
paflion, this muft be proponionably feeble, and the 
fruit of a flight degree of benevolence. Innumerable 
kiftarices occur, in which our own pleafqres would 
be perfe£Uy infipid, were they not participated with 

' fome beloved object > and we (honld be infenlible of 
bi^ppinefs, if this objedt were irreparably wretched. 
Frequently, it is true, in contemplating wfetchcdnefs, 
its hcmg deferved, and the want of merit and worth 
in the fufferer, enfeeble, or even totally fupprefs our 
compaffion. But it may be queftiotied i is this juft ? 
Is fuch an indifference founded on truths and a right 
view of things ? And is it confonant to the exalted 
and diffufive benevdence of blefled fpirits ? The 
chriftian rel^on, and the conduct of its divine 
foOflder, furely fcem not to jollify fuch indifFerehcc 
and hardheartednefs againft fufFering guilt. This 
religbn of Ipve exprefsly enjoins its followers a 
fifiCere arid a6live compaflioni in every cai# of 
wretchednefs, in every cafe of want, merited or un- 
merited. Ita divine author holds out to us the ex- 
ample of God, who permits his fun to fliine upon 
the rightMus and unrighteous, and who fends his 
rail» both to the jufl: and to the unjuft i by imitation 
of fuch examples ftiall we prove ourfclves children 
of our comoioii Father, who fliews mercy to all his 
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works. He himfelf has fhewn coropaffion on the 
moft obdurate finners, and wept over the .blind, the 
hardened Jerufalcm. He has no where fet any 
bounds to the effeftive corppaflfion of his children 
with regard tO fuffering guilt, or to their endea- 
vours to relieve the unhappy, but thofe which flow 
!from their own inability. Let it not be faidi that 
thefe notions of con^pafTion and benevolence which 
the chriftian religion endeavours to excite and ipatn 
tain in her followers, refped only our prefent weak- 
nefs and innpcrfeftion. She will not, whilft conduct- 
ing and fafliioning us to eternal happinefs, cherilh 
in our nninds notions that would be injurious to us 
in eternity, and which muft be fuppreflcd the mo- 
ment we enter its confines. Were compaflTion a 
weaknefs, that we muift eradicate to attain a higher 
V degree of perfcftion, the man Chrift Jefus, the pat- 
tern of divine excellence, would have been exempt 
from compalfion. He unqueftionably was capable 
of eftimating moft juftly the worth of every man r 
yet ftill the greateft (inner was fufBcicntly precious 
in his eyes to call forth the utmoft zeal for his con- 
verfion. If the bleffed be like him, their benevo- 
lence muft be as cxtenfive, and their compafTion 
equally embrace every unhappy being. If we trace 
the fource of compaffion, we ittiall-find it originate in 
the fimilarity of nature, and the fimilarity of fenfa- 
tion, of creatures fuffering what we ourfelves (hould 
fufFer in like circumftanccs. Similarity of fenfation 
feems to be, if not the fole, yet the prime fource 
of cprnpalTion. Where we obferve in thofe who 
fufFer the fame feelings as we fhould experience 
ourfelves, if there be no intervening obftacle, our 
compaffion is naturally excited. It lignifies nothing 
to the point in queftion what we affume as the effici- 
ent means of producing compaffion, or what as the 
final caufe of it : it is fufficient for our purpofe, 
that the mifery of creatures bearing fome affinity to 

us 
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us \% alone fufficient to produce it. If mifery felc 
by a mind (imilar to our own excite compailion, 
and if- the greater this mifery is the ftronger this 
campaffion/ in an exalted ftate of benevolence, muft 
be 5 the mifery of the fufFerer being rendered moft 
exquifite by being himfelf the caufe of it, the fame 
circumftance muft add poignancy to our fympathizing 
grief. The oppofite apathy feems neither confonanc 
to the defign of our Creator, nor founded on truth 
and a juft notion of things. Were the defign with 
which compafTioq was implanted in us merely this, 
-that we ihould affift fuch fufFerers only • as were fo 
not by their own faults, and leave unaflTifted all 
thofe who bad brought their mifery on themfclves, 
the far greater' number of thofe who fufFered moft, 
who brought on their mifery by ignorance, preju- 
dicei or vicious conduft, nay thofe who after a long 
fcries of good and virtuous adions fell into mif- 
fortuhes from a fingle error, would have no claim 
to our compaffion or affiftance. • Should any one 
fall at the firft trial, we ,muft confider it as unjuft to 
put him to further proof, and leave him without pity 
to the wretchednefs he has deferved. T*he ftrongeft 
demonftration of an aftive love, the endeavouring 
to recover a foul frbm perdition, would, on this 
fuppofition, be repugnant to the defign of our Crea- 
tor, Farther, fince nothing is without a caufe, we 
muft alfo admit, that the unhappinefs of a man, be 
he an agent in it or not^ muft have its caufe external 
to him, muft have its efficiernt caufe in the whole 
ieries of preceding circumftances, and its final caufe 
in all that ever was or will be. If the univerfe form 
one great whole, if all things be dependent on, 
originate from, and relate to one another, and on 
this account be what they are, the extreme blindnefs 
and obduracy of the miferable is an unhappinefs 
founded on the general conncftion of things. We 
muft deny this whole connexion, make man inde- 
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pendent of the Almighty Creator and Rukr of the 
world, afcribe to him 3 fp^cics of omnipotence^ by 
means of which he can produce out of nothing, 
fomething not founded on the creationj through a 
volition likewife founded on nothing, or . vf^ muft 
fubje£t him to chance^ which wqutd in no wife 
juftify our notion of a guile unworthy compaCion, 
If we admit not thefe, we n>ufl allow, that the moft 
guilty wretch is a facrifice, and predeflinc^ a& weU 
to his moral depravity, as to his ftate of mifory, 
He would not, it i& true, be unc^uiditionaUy pre-' 
deftined to the latter^ without refpe£i: to the former* 
{iut if I afk, why is he miferable ? and it be an(wer«d» 
becaufe he was guilty : I fliall aik farther^ why va^ 
he guilty ? Whatever efficient caaf($ be aQjgnccI ibr 
this, they muft ultimately arrive at (bnneihing ext^* 
nal to man's moral nature, and cannot be founded 
on a depravity of this, as 1 (hould ftiU go on tQ 
inquire into the firft caufe of this depravity, which 
could not poQibly be explained from itfelf If thisi 
be true, they, who in their inquiries tra^e rnjer'^i 
adions up to their caufes, would afcribe qo parii-^ 
cular nierit to tfiem, were they ever fo perfcfk 8>n4 
happy, and would perceive their imperfe<^ w^ wi- 
happy fellows not unworthy compaliipn according ux 
our general ideas of demerit. Such' a perception. oC 
trutb we may eafily prefume blefled and perfe£t fpir 
rits to poflefs. Here the fphere of our view is cir- 
cumfcribcd. We content ourielves with diArovering 
the proximate caufes of vicious ^^ions, that lie in 
the moral nature of mad, confining or extending our 
benevolence and compaflTion according to this (hor^ 
fighted glance. Suppofing that we do not clearly 
fee, and fo miftake the truth, it is of no finall advan^ 
tage to us, that, in Qur judgment of human afStions> 
we thus (Iqp at their proximate cau/es. But werp 
the true philofopher tp exercife his compaffion 
preferably toward^ unfortM^^fe virtuje, hfi mv^ for* 

get. 
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get,, that the virtuous man canooc be truly unfiM-ta- ' 
T^%Vi^ and thus in a certain degree renounce ius phi-* 
lofi^hy, or he muft refufe his effective companion 

-to the wicked in mifery, fron) having no hopes of 
being able really to ferve him. Still fuch an one he 
niuft ever with juftice lanoeot. . 

"^ In behalf of the eternity of the mifery and punifli- 
ment of ihofe who rebel againft the kingdom of 
God> it may be furdier alleged, that i^ is neceflary, 
to confirm the good and happy in their virtue and 
haf^inefs* The virtue of all finite beings feems to 
be (^ fueh a fragile and unftable nature, as only to 
be n^aintained by the exemplary warning of giulty 
wrecchednefi, and the terrifying piflure of the mi-- 
feries attending vice. Puatfhments then aire -as 
neceifary throughout all eternity, to prevent difordcr, 
rebellion, and the diflemination of pride and wicked- 
heifsy and to teacJi vain and arrogant creatures their 
dependence on God> as they tire in this world. If 
this be the cafe, it proves the fuppofition, of a 
meeiTary Exception, to univerfafc good, to be true. 
Not only to. heighten the happinefs. of the virtuous 
muS; fome be feeiriiiced, and condemned to a ba* 
laihce oi mifery^ but to render that happinefS' gene^- 

^ raUy pofl&ble, or at leaft to ouiotain and fecure ic 
To this principle may be c^pofed the following.^ 
FtKdfhmeots in tfaemfekes and imnneediatdy make 
ne man yirtta^us. They can do nothing but reftffiin 
thft prop^atiiM of vice, and impel men to certain 
extesnal adioaj^, where they would nm be acteacive 
Of: provideniC enough fufficieridy to refled, and by 
meanai oi iuch re&£lion, and the omiffion of accu^ 
tomed pernicious aftions which it would produce^ 
ctnfeeble and deftroy theip propenfity to thefe, and 
aef|uire a promptitude to thofe, thus- ultimately ren- 
deiing the former diiagreeabfe and the latter s^ree-' 
airie to the mind They who take warning from 
the puniflitneat of others, are influenced by fear to 

avoid 
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avoid a fimilar coiKlu£t. Thofe, then, to whom 
examples ,of ptuiitioo are edifying and necelTary^ 
muft be ftill vicious ; at leaft they muft have no fuch 
inclination to virtue as is founded on a knowledge of 
its excellencej or a fenTe of its fitnefs and beauty. 
They muft as yet have acquired no tafte for it. A 
(nan pra6tifes it not freely, or of his own powers, 
whilft fear is the fole or ftrongeft link which binds 
him to it. . He is therefore but a child in virtue, 
a mere beginner, and vpry imperfeft compared with 
the virtuous man, who is fo voluntarily, . and from 
a conviction that virtue is happinefs. Now as even 
in this imperfcft ftate we fee examples of virtuous 
men, who are not fo from fear of punifhment, but 
from a real love of goodnels, we cannot but fuppofe, 
that the virtue of thofe intelligent beings whom God 
will reward with eternal blifs muft find every thing 
neceflfary to fecure it, in the perception of their actual 
happinefs, in the remembrance of the lower degree 
of ic >vhich they felt when they were lefs virtuous, 
and in the profpeft of its ever increafing ,with their 
increafing virtue; whence they will need no warn- 
ing, no image of terror. This view of the cafe is 
alfo exprefsly propounded in fcripture, particularly 
in thofe memorable words of the apoftle John: fear 
is not in love^ but fetfeS love excludes fear. For fear 
gives pain. But wbojo fearetb is not ferfeSi in love. 
This is what we have been maintaining. Fear can 
be neceffary only to thofe who have juft entered the 
paths of virtue, tp make them overcome the diffi- 
culties they will have to jcncounter on their firft fteps 
in this to them unbeaten way, by the profpedt of 
ftill greater ones that they muft meet if they de- 
viate from it, thus countervailing their impatience, 
and aptitude to be difcouraged. But the farther they 
advance, the lefs will they need fear, to induce them 
to proceed ftcadfaftly, and with perfeverance. Evei-y 
difficulty, againft which fear was the weapon to be. 

employed. 
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Employed, will diminifh : the path will become 
fmoochj* and eafy to their feet : and they will find 
it fo excellent and agreeable, that pleafure will re- 
double their Ipecd. Then will they wonder, that 
thofe terrifying objeds were neceffary to impel them 
to feek their own happinefsy and be aihamed of their 
folly. . As foon as we know God and virtue, we 
cannot but love virtue and God : and in the fame 
degree does fear vanilh, fpr fear is incompatible with 
a perfcft love of God and virtue. As it is our doty 
in this world to ftrivc after a love that excludes fear, 
which is by no means unattainable here, we may 
eafily admit, that happy^ beings fo love ds to know 
no fear, or, which is the fame thing, that their virtue 
iieeds no longer being fecured by the warning ex- 
ample of vice in wretchednefs. Otherwife, indeed^ 
the virtue of thefe happy beings muft be as feeble, 
forced, and imperfeft, as the probity of a man who 
could not be rcftrained from thieving but by the 
conftant fpe6tacle of robbers hanging upon the gibbet 
before his eyes. 

Finally, for the condemnation of a part, may be 
adduced the experience, that, in this world, the wel- 
fare of one man is often founded on the ruin of ano- 
ther, and that the happinefs of one is the unhappine(s 
of another. With refpcft to certain earthly advan- 
tages at lead, this is true. But as the poflfeflion of 
thefe does not conftitute the proper happinefs of 
man, and as we may be difcontented whilft in pof- 
feffion of an abundance of them, and contented under 
a want of them, if not extreme, no conclufion can be 
drawn from this experience. A variance or coUifion 
may arife between men's inclinations and wifhes re- 
fpefting the goods of fortune, whilft the number of 
thofe goods which they covet is fo confined, that it 
is infufficient to fatisfy all, and* wha( augments the 
pofieflTions of one diminiihes thofe of another. But, 
as experience teaches us, that on which true happi- 
nefs 
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odk is founded, is not .So fcstrce, tbflt^ like wealth, 
honour, and power^ it can only be participated bf 
a, few at the expence of the nnany. If, as Pope juftljr 
- obferves, health, peace, and connipetence, alone coft- 
ftitute noan's earthly happinefs, thehapptnefs of oAe 
individual does not require to be pur chafed at the 
expence of another. An accurate atte^ntion to the 
frame of men's minds teaches us^ that all, notwtth- 
ftanding the variety of their external circumftance^, 
enjoy a very iimitar, if not an equal d^ree of happi- 
neis : thus analc^y &em$ to decide ag^iuft this hypo>- 
tbeiis. Surely ibe benevolence of the moft perfeA 
being, the Father of all bis cre^ture^, cannot be fo 
cil:cunifcrihed> as i^ot to embrace ali the beings he 
has created ; nor can be be fo poor in happin€& as 
to be unable to make all his children happy. 



PROP. VL p/jK Before the Corollary. 
On> fh$ Inmaierialiij cf God, 



The proofs of the immaterialitv of God here ad* 
duced by Hartley^ are liable to ^)me not unfounded 
obje6^ionsi particularly the firft. This is derived 
from the vis inertue as the fundamental property of 
matter. From this fundamental property is matter 
merely pafijve ^ confequently, the grounds and caufe 
of its motion are not in itielf, but in an elfence which 
is not matter The firfl; pofition is taken from ex- 
perience, that all the a&ive powers of matter, as 
they are termed, prefuppofe the vis inertia^ by means 
of which alone the exercife of thofe active powers is. 
poflible. In my opinion, this proof is deficient both 
in ftrength and .perfpicuity. Our author has no& 
fu^iently explained what he means by vis inertia. 

Is 
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I3 it thf power of refifting every mption, or only 
d cert9ia deteriDinate motion ? In the firft cafe only 
can it be faidf that matter is merely paffive ; not in 
the laftt But then matter never could be properly 
ildiivei and all its a<^ive powers as they are cal)ed» 
V^bicb appear to be exerted, would be nothing bat 
intimediate imprefiions of fome power of an io^ma*- 
terial cilence, and itfelf would have no power to a£t» 
pr to refift. For what is refiftance^ but a power 
lining againfl: another power ? And do not paffion, 
«nd the capability of paflion,. prefuppofe a capability 
qi action? We may, therefore, with noorc juftice, 
term tlie vis inntU a power of refifting 4 certain 
de^rminate mention. And, indeed, it feems to be 
n4>thing but the power of motion itfelf, which, be- 
ing always determinate in its exertion, m\3&. necelTartly 
re£ft every other motion which oppofes fuch deter-^ 
minate exertion. Thus the power of refiftance is 
only podible from the power of motion: in other 
words, the vis inertia is not the fii ft power concetv^-* 
able of matter. It prefuppofes the power of moving 
itfelf, and is nothing more than a modification of 
that power* Thus, for example, a ftone refifts the 
power that would imprefs on it an horizontal motion, 
becaufe it poftcftes gravity, or a power of moving 
itfelf towards the centre of the earth. Now, that 
this direftion of its moving power is the ground erf 
its refiftance to that power which would give its mo- 
tion another diredion is evident from this, that it^ 
rtfiCbance is always proportional to the quantity of 113 
gravity, or the force of its determinate nraviog power. 
Thus we muft conclude, that, if it exerted no deter- 
minatj9 moving power, and indeed poiTeftcd no fuch 
power, it would exert ho rcfiftancej or, in othef. 
words, if matter had no aftive power, it would have 
no power of being paffive. Hence, as we muft con- 
teive the point in queftion, the power of motion 
usuft be the 6rft mode of maUer, and the power oi^ 

refiftance 
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refiftance the fecond, fincc the latter prefoppofes and 
includes the foroier, and fince we mud abfolutely 
deny all power to oiatter, unkfs we grant it an origi- 
nal power of moving irfelf. Our author, indecd> in- 
verts the propoHtion; maintaining, that all motion 
' is poflfible only by prefuppoting a vis inertiiei and 
that the adlive party which generates gravitation, 
magnetifm, and the like in the pafllve one, muft 
have a motion, and a vis inertiay whereby it endea- 
vours to perfift in that motion, elfe it could effefl: 
nothing. But motion ahd vis inertia are here the 
fame thing, fo that this amounts to juft what I have 
aflerted, Aamely, that the power, which in one point 
o£ view is a moving power, in another, and oppofite 
view, is the power of refiftance. If this be fo, as 
long as the original power is exerted in a determinate 
manner, it muft refift every other diredlion, or the 
body muft perfift in the motion begun. But if mo- 
tion and vis inertia be two different things, no 
grounds for their diftindion are to be found. If a 
certain determinate naotion be once begun, the conti- 
nuance of that motion requires no new power diftin6t 
from the firft original one, whereon fuch motion 
was founded, dnd by which it was determined. If 
this be juft, the firft argument^ for the immateriality 
of God, deduced from the vis inertia, falls , to the 
ground. 

The fccond proof of the immateriality of God 
from his infinite intelligence prefupppfes the prin- 
ciple, that a blind unintelligent caufe, afting eithet 
according to no laws, or to laws contradiftory to 
the efFeds to be produced, cannot generate intelligent 
being, much lefs the higheft and moft perfed intelli- 
gence. 

What our author oppofes to the difficulty of our 
conceiving an immaterial effence deferves our atten- 
tion. We have, indeed, no original ideas, fays he,"* 
but what are impreffcd by matter : whence we are led 

to 
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CO conclude^ that nothing but matter exifts. But a& 
we cannot explain the mod ordinary and (imple phac- 
nonnena from our idea of matter, we muft either 
admit an immaterial fubftance, or elfe fuppoie, that 
matter has fome powers and properties different from, 
and fuperior to thofe which appear. But this laft 
fuppofition is in effcft the fame as the firft, though, 
on account of the imperfeflion of language, it feenqs 
to be different. Our author here fpeaks of the origin 
of our idea of imn^ateriality. It muft coft the human 
mind great efforts 'to exalt itfelf to this idea, which 
is probably the higheft flight ever taken by the under- 
ftandirtg. This is unqueftionably the reafon why we 
find no clear traces of a fimple idea of it amongft the 
ancient philofophers. The difcovery of it was the 
work of modern times, and ih all likelihood the fruit 
of an earneft and continued refle6lion on the nature 
of God. Inafmuch as this refledtion prefuppofes an* 
antecedent, rational, and pure idea of God, and it 
was requifite, that a weighty and important i^ea of 
God muft firft be formed in order to raife man up to 
this reflc(Skion, the enriching of philofophy with the 
idea of immateriality may be afcribed to the beneficial 
influence of the chriftian religion. 1 This obligation 
would philofophy have to chriftianity^ even though 
the doftrine of immateriality were not exprefsly taught 
in the fcripturesj and its being fo may at leaft be 
queftioned, fince the firft teachers of it, or many of 
the fathers at leaft, found not this idea therein, but 
always formed corporeal notions of God. Our inabi- 
lity to explain the phaenomena of nature, and in par* 
tici^lar the faculties of mind, from the known and 
admitted properties of matter, in all probability, led 
philofophers, who fougd grofs matter infufEcient to 
this explanation, to irnagine a more and tlill more 
fubtilc matter, till finding, that, however fubtile it . 
were fuppofed> it would ftill be matter, and thus 
incapable of making us comprehend the effefts which 

they 
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they ^ould willingly have explained, they ultimately 
denied the exiftence of all matter, thus at lead arri- 
ving at a negative idea. Now as the human uqder- 
(landing cannot be fatisBed with a mere negative 
idea, this was aclvancing nothing nnore, thafn. that 
what produces properties and effefts, not explicable 
by or confiftent with our ideas of matter^ is not mat- 
ter: but to make this idea affirmative and real we 
mud not only fay what it is not, but; alfo determine 
what it is. As long as we admit, that nKitter is a 
reality, we cannot v admit its oppoHte to be a reality 
alfoi hence all the realities that we afcribe to an 
immaterial fubftance, when for inftance we term ft 
a fimple thing, are nothing but words of the fame 
meaning as immateriality whereby in efiedt nothing 
new is advanced. Of this Leibnitz was aware, and, 
to extricate himfelf from the embarrafiment, con- 
fidered matter and extenlion, as they ftrike bur 
ien&s, to be appearances^ refuting them the appella* 
tion of real fubftance, and deeming^ihem the refult of 
the a6lion of many fubftances, which, not being 
diftinguifhable by our fenies, appeared to them as 
one, and indeed, as it mud be in all fuch appear-? 
ances, as a whole, altc^ether diflSmilar to and diftindfc 
frpm i(s component parts. Thefe componejK parts, 
qt rather thoie things which conftitute the bafis of 
this appearance^ are, according to this theory, not 
&rther compounded, but abfolutely fimple and indi- 
vifible. But as this idea of Ample fubftance is to our 
conception another negative idea, in order to make it 
affirmative, he muft give it ibme power^ wheiKC it 
would beconr^ real. Now this power which he gave 
it, was the power of perception, for of every other 
power it might be faid, that it >^^s only an appearance^ 
as mattertt^lf in which the power was fuppofed, and 
this would apply perhaps even to the power of rpotion 
itfclf. The fimple powbr oL perception alond is not 
expofed to this application. It can be no appear- 
ance. 
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incb, fittcc an appearance always prefuppofes a power 
of p^rccpiion which r^piefents a thing'otherwife than 
ic is, and we' muft- alio fuppofe, that the power of 
percepiioD: in one thing was produced by the power 
of porcepiioTi in another, which is abfurd. Leibnitz 
alfiii' maintains, that ifc is eafy to explai^i all the phae- 
nomeca \vc admic in matter from this original per- 
ceptive power of' aU its component parts, their 
varicftis alterations and degrees, their adtions and re- 
aAions. This theory, indeed, may appear chimerical - 
to thofe who blindly rely on the teftimony and illufion 
of their fenfe^; and this ekplanation, advanc'ed by ^ 
Leibnita as poffibi^ though not, as far as I know, 
confirmed, cannot be propofed to the world, were it 
difcovered, as a facisfaftory me^ns of filling up the 
wide -chafm between phyfics and metaphy{|cs, of 
making out the tranfition from one to the other, and 
uniting the two fciences together. Still muijt this 
notion^ be confidered at lead as an ingenious hypo'- 
thefis,. the impoflibility of which is not to be dc- 
raonftrated, and whereby the idea of immateriality 
is palpably freed from the objeflion, that it is merely 
negative^ no true idea, and a wofd without meaning: 
it removes the contradidion, that matter and its 
oppofite are both equally realities, and in particular 
defends and fccures the imhfiateriality of God, froml 
the objection, that it admits of no conception^ To 
be aware of what tieibnitz has hereby done, and 
properly to eftimatt Me value of his hypothefis, v(?e 
muft be acquainted With the difficulty which he 
fought to remove. That difficulty, as has been ob- 
fcrved, .confifts in this, -that fince matter is, as far 
as appears |o us, a true and real thing, fpirit, or an 
immaterial thing, being the oppofite to it, cannot 
poffibly be true and real, whence all real things, 
and confequendy the mod real of all things, God 
himfclf, muft be rpatter. But fincc the idea of God 
as a lelf-exiftent and nece0ary being abfolutely leads 
Vol. 111. LI us 
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us to the idea of his immutabilitfi and thefe three 
ideas are (o ftridly and infeparably connefled, that 
we mufl; either admit or rejeft the whole; and fince 
the idea ofSmoiutability is in dire£b contradiftion to 
the idea of a compounded fubftance> or matter ; we 
mufl: either grant immateriality to the immutable 
being, or, if we fuppofe him to be material, we 
muft give up the fundamental notions we have of 
God, namely, his felf-exiftence, neceffity, and immu- 
tability, that is, we mufl: rejedt all rational ideas of 
him. 

Our author feems, in part at leaft, to grant this, 
when he fays, that to admit an immaterial fubftance, 
or to fuppofe that matter pofTefles certain powers and 
properties of a nature different from and fuperior 
to thofe we perceive in it, is the fame thing. But if 
thefe two fuppofitions fignify the fame thing, we 
mufl: admit, not only that the properties and powers 
commonly afcribed to matter are unable to afford us 
the defired explanation, but that it requires fuch 
powers and properties as are contradiftory to our 
ideas of matter, and thus not merely undifcoverable 
by us, but abfolutely not to be found in it. This 
will at leaft be the cafe if we would explain the idea 
of a neceffary and fclf-exiftent being from the idea of 
matter, and unite thofe ideas in our imagination. In 
fuch a cafe we muft firft admit the mere negative 
idea of immateriality, and whilft we adhere to this, it 
muft be confeffed, that the two fuppofitions adduced 
arc equivalent. It is the fame thing, whether I fay : 
there are fubftances that are not material, or fub- 
ftances which have powers ^and properties whereby 
we may explain what is not comprehc|)(ible from 
our ideas of matter and its powers, or, 1 muft afcribc 
to matter properties and powers, which are not only 
of a different nature from thofe ordinarily admitted^ 
but even of an oppofite nature, and not to be con- 
ceived of it. If^ however, we would go farther^ and 
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.make the idea of immaterijility affirmative, we im- 
perceptibly fall inio the Leibnitzian hypothefis of 
fubftance atid power. We muft firft in fome fort 
admit, according to our ufual mode of thinking, 
that thefe different and oppofite powers, or rather 
power (for they may conveniently be reduced to 
one) exift in fome fubftance, or a fubjedt diftinft 
from. the power. But then we Ihould indeed think 
nothing, fince the word immateriality prefents to us 
no real idea, and fuch a fubjeft is no where to be 
found.. Nothing then remains for us, but to take 
th^ power itfelf for the fubftance. This is in effc6t 
fomething real, and in it, and no where elfe, find 
we what can rcalifc our* idea of immateriality. This, 
in fa<9:, Jeems to be the natural and immediate road 
which the human underftanding muft take, whea 
it would convert immateriality from an empty found 
to an adual idea: and if this be the only way by 
whic-h we can arrive at fuch an idea, it is certainly 
ajuftification of, and argument for the Leibnitzian 
hypothefis. 

PROP. XI. p. ij,i. 

» 

On the Wifdom and Goodnefs of God. 

It is juftly remarked by oiir author, that bur ideas 
of the attributes of God, both of thofe which are 
termed natural and thofe which are termed morale 
though they can neither be pur^ nor complete, are 
not contradiftory to truth and reality. The general 
ideas, whet we feparate them as much as. pofiible 
from all human limitations and imperfeflion, muft 
in fa£t be true and real, as far. as the human un- 
derftanding can know and diftinguiih truth from 
falfebood. Wifdom and benevolence, for inftance, 
are fuch ideas, the origin and derivation of which 
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are clear^ which* are founded on fonnething aftualy 
have an adtual obje£t, and are in ibme meafure more 
conceivable to us than the ideas of felf-exiftence and 
infinity, as we have fome impreffion of them, 
though a faint one, in ourfelves. That thefe ideas 
do not fully anfwer to their objeft will readily be 
admitted: yet its by no means follows, that we do 
not fee the trunh, but that we do not fee the whole 
truth. It by no means follows, that benevolence 
and goodnefs in God are different from, and oppofite 
ta what we term fo in ourfelves, whilft in him they 
are more than we can know or comprehend. That 
part of thofe divine attributes which lies hidden 
I from our eyes cannot poflfibly contradidb and anni- 
I hilate that which we perceive, but we muft rather 
\ prefume, that, could we attain a more extenfive view 
\ of thofe attributes, our ideas of them, as far as we 
^have derived them from experience, and the nature 
of created things, according to the rules of right 
reaibn, would indeed be extended, exalted, and ren- 
dered more pure, but altogether confirmed in the 
abftraft. Were it poffible to fuppofe, that our im- 
perfedt ideas of God's attributes were altogether falfe 
and uncertain, fo that what we term wifdom and be- 
nevolence in man would be by no means wifdom 
and benevolence in God, all natural religion would 
be d6ne away, nor could we have the leaft advantage 
to hope from revelation. This would deprive us of 
Ae touch^ftone by which true revelation is to be dif- 
tinguiflied from falfe, it would expofe us naked and 
defencelefs to the feduftion /of artful knaves or fanatic 
fools, nay it would rob us of the very idea of a God : 
for wh^t idea could we have of God, if we muft not 
fuppofe him powerful, wife,, and good, in any human 
fcnfe of the words ? Thus he would not be in any 
fenfe to usi confcquently, with refpeft to us, he 
would not exift. The fame circumfpeftion we muft 
with juftice ufe, if we would deduce and demon- 
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Amte a prim our theological fuppofitions of the 
actributes cjif God; a circumfpedion rendered necefT- 
fary by our defeftivesJcno^ledge of thefe attributes, 
from which we are unabjeto determine what is fuit- 
able to them in particular cafes : as juft and valid 
on the contrary muft^ be that proof, which fhews 
the falfity of an idea or a propofition from its evident 
contradiftion to the attributes of God, and our ge- 
neral notions of them. ' Thefe general notions muft 
abfoloteiy conftitute the firft principles of theology, 
and it is our duty to rejeft whatever is repugnant to 
them ; though it is no lefs audacious, to attempt 
to infer a priori all that God does, or will do, from 
thefe general notions. 

The doftrine of Providence, wherein however no 
little perplexity prevails, and fo many ufclefs, and, in 
(bmc meafure, childilh diftinSions have been intro- 
duced,, is clearly and concifely laid down by our 
author. He admits the diviiion into general and 
particular providence, but explains hinrtfclf in a way 
fo confonant to the Deity, that particular providence 
includes no greater or more abfolute care of God 
for its objeA, but that both general and particular 
providence are the fame aft of God^ only receiving 
different appellations from us, according as we con- 
ceive it CO operate for the good of the whole, or of 
fome particular part, but in effeft always producing 
the greateft good both to the whole, and to each in- 
dividual part -of that whole. When divines fpeak 
of the particular providence of God to his children, 
this diftinftion cannot be founded on particular ac- 
tions of God, or, it is not to be underftopd that 
God a6ls towards thefe in a particular and fpccific 
manner; but the whole ground of the diftinAion 
muB: lie in the ob]e6h of this particular providence, 
itiarfmtrrfl a^Trom their righteoui^ frame they are more 
cap'abfe than othfcrs of. rejoicing in th^ general ex- 
erttoris of divine providence, and of cnfibracing and 
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feeling the influence of God's benevolence. This 
explanation renioves all the fuperticial objeftions 
made to a particular providence^ 
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PROP. XIL p. 45. Before «* In like manner. 

Qn the moral Senje^ 



Our Author here refers to what he had faid of the 

» 

moral fenfe^ and its origin^ jathe former part of his 
work (Prop. XCIX. vol I. p. 493.)i ^oni which 
it appears, that this fenfe may be extremely different 
and various, more perfeft or imperfeft, and not fel- 
dom greatly corrupted, in different perfons, accord- 
ing as all the means of producing it, or only certain 
particular ones are employed. It is eafy to perceive, 
likewife, that it muft bje ftronger or more feeble, 
in proportion as a greater or lefs nun^ber of circum- 
ftances concur to produce it. From what he has 
faid, too, it is clear, that the moral fcnfe is of itfclf 
no precife and fufHcient rule of condud^ but muft 
ever remain in a great meafure uncertain and inde- 
terminate, unlefs informed and guided by a rational 
conception of the attributes, will, and defign of the 
Deity, and a general knowledge of what is juft and 
unjuft. 

PROP. XIII. p. 48. 

On the Connexion between natural and revealed Religion^ 

' What our author here fays of the light and con- 
firmation which natural and revealed religion mutually 
receive frorti each other, is fo warily and decifivcly 
propounded, that it would be difficult to raiie any 
objeftions to it. Still fomething further explanatory 
. of the fubjedt may not be fuper|fuous« Natural and 

revealed 
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revealed religion have unaueftionably their particular 
and independent proofs. The ordinary phaenomena 
of the world, with the frame and courfe of hature, 
are the foundations on which are built the arguments 
for the former : unufual phasnomena^ deviations from 
the frame and courfe of nature, or miracles and true 
prophecies, conftitute the particular proofs of th^ 
latter* But we; mull: admit, that the general con- 
fiitution and occurrences of the world have an in* 
vifible intelligent author, before we can infer fuch an 
one fromi unuftial occurrences. So far only as the un- 
ufual make a ftronger impreflTion on mankind than 
the ufual, and a certain blind neceflity may be con-, 
fidered as the caqfe of the latter, with the exclufion 
of an intelligent author, feem the earlieft of the hu- 
man race to have derived, the notion of an invifible 
fupreme being not fo much from the wonderful 
order of the world, and the conftant and regular 
' courfe of nature, as from deviations from them, 
and unufual appearances, that were either real mi- 
racles, or confidered by them as fuch. If we farther 
refleft, that the difcovery of natural religion muft 
have been a tafk of tedious and uncoipmon diffi- 
culty to the uncultivated underftanding of the firft 
race of mankind, if left to itfelf, particularly when 
having to infer the unity of God, a difcovery that 
requires a pradifed mind, it muft appear, that the 
natural religion of the firft men was the fruit of un- 
ufual or wonderful occurrences, or, as the Biblical 
records tell us, of more immediate divine revelation. 
Thefe wonderful occurrences, whether men were 
brought -by them through fear to the notion and 
belief of an invifible power, or were led to it by a 
more imnnediate and particular divine revelation, 
were, to thefe unpraftifed and ignorant reafoners, 
the true proofe of their natural religion* Inafmuch 
as the greater part of mankind are at all times^inca- 
pable of obtaining a knowledge pf religion from 
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ratiocination, and their rcafon ift faft aflSSs 'diciiv^ 
no farthtr ihan as it enables thenn xo guefs, that the 
fraipc of the world muft have had a niaker, in the 
fame manner as any cohnndon piece of mecbabilVn, 
without dilclofmg to them any thing precifc or de*- 
terminate refpefting his nature, attributes, and dc- 
figns ; revelation, and the announced aianifeftation 
of God accooipanying it, were the principal, if not 
the fole foundations both of their natural, and re- 
vealed religion. In fuch m^n it is difficult to diftin- 
guifh the two, and they are unqueftionably indebted 
to revelation for what may in them be termed natural 
religion. Thus with reipeft to the far greater num- 
ber of mankind, it is not only tfue> that their 
natoral religion is enlightened and confirmed by 
revealed religion, but ahb that the former receiver 
its exiftence from the latter. Here the words of the 
apoftle i through faith we know, that the world was 
made by the word of God, have their full force. 
. Even when we confider the thinking part of man* 
kind, i^ is not to be difputed, that the natural reli- 
gion ' with which they are acquainted is much 
indebted to revelation. That the homan under- 
ftanding was fo early aware of the unity of God, 
is certainly to be afcribed to divine information, as 
it is fo difficult for enlightened reafon to difcover 
a particular and decifive dcmonftration of it. If we 
imagine 10 ourfelves all the ways and methods 
whereby man could arrive at the notion of a Deity, 
it muft appear to us moft probable, that, in the 
beginning, and before hi^ reafon bad attained ^a 
certain dexterity, he believed a plurality of Gods : 
and this conjefture is confirmed., by the general 
biftory of the remotcft time;s. But belides fhisi re- 
velation has not only given, men mora pUre^ worthy, 
and perfeft ideas of the attributt^s of God, than 
prevajled amongft the moft enlightened meri at the 
fime 'of its being' pronfiolgatied, but it has alfo, and 
/ ' particularly 
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pafticulariy cTiriftianity, which has made the notion 
and belief of a Qod far more important to mankind 
than it had ever before appeared, impelled ' their 
minds to contemplate this exalted fabjcd, and to 
employ all their combined faculties in this contem- 
plation. Hence it naturally follows, that reafon has 
acquired ^ rpore extcnfive, juft, and adequate know- 
ledge of the nature, attributes, and defigns of God, 
by a refleftion thus excited and invigorated, than it 
ever before poflcflcd. , 

Whilft, however, we acknowledge this fervice 
done to natural religion by revelation, we tnuft tiot 
forget the benefits and advantages accruing Xo re- 
vealed from pure natural religion, and truths efta- 
blifted by reafon. The light and confirmation deri- 
ved to the former from the latter may, perhaps not 
improperly, be thus difplayed. Let us fuppofc,- that 
a code of laws, id every refpeft as perfeft as pof- 
fible, was given by an intelligent and benevolent 
philofopher to an ignorant and uncultivated people. 
On the promulgation of it, the-wifcft heads amongft 
this people, who ' hitherto had formed no ideas of 
juft ice and injuftice, or at le^ft very, flight and im- 
^ perfeft ones, and had framed no fyftem of the laws 
of nature, awaking as it were from a long flumber,' 
would firft be led to ftudy ihofe laws, inveftigate their 
principles, and refle6t on vjuftice and injuftice in 
general. They would at length difcovcr by reflec- 
tion and reafoning, that they could attain proofs for 
the excellence of thefe laws, independent of all re- 
fpeiSl for their author, which they at firft learnt only 
from the code itfelf, and took upon truft in hrm 
who framed it. Let us alfo fuppofe, that the words 
of this code, however full and careful the inftruc- 
tions for guiding the people in the path of juftice^ 
HVight be, were, through lapfe of time arid change 
of circamftances, become doubtful, Icfs clear, and 
liable to be mifunderftood ^ philofophy, ancj the law 
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of nature^ firft learnt by means of this code, would 
rertder the moft needful and folid fervice in ex- 
plaining obfcure and difputed expreflions of the law,- 
making a jufl: application of general laws to parti- 
cular cafes, and defeating the miftakes of ignorance 
or niifapplications of fuperftition. There is nothing 
abfurd in fuppofing, that, whilft the po{kive law 
was firft made known to fupply the, complete want or 
imperfe6liop of a rational natural law, ftill, whea 
realbn had been thereby formed and afTifted in the 
difcovery and knowledge of the natural law, this 
reafon, and the knowledge it had acquired, could 
and muft greatly contribute to explain and confirm 
the pofitive law. This, 1 fay, is by no means con- 
tradictory • It is actually the cafe in all civilized 
nations. In fuch ftates the general law of nature i$ 
infuHicient to maintain reCtitude of conduCt amongft 
their members, Pofitive laws are neceflary, appli- 
cable to each particular ftate, and the peculiar cir- 
cumftances of its people. Yet thefe laws and ordi- 
nances can never be fo clear and perfedt, but that it 
will become requifite to afcertain their meaning, to 
apply them in certain cafes according to the< prin- 
ciples of realbn, and fometinies to have recourfe to 
the general expreflion of the law of nature. Thus, 
I believe, is it with natural and revealed religion. 

For the thinking part of mankind, wonders and 
prophecies, confidered in themfelvcs, are more afto- 
niftiing than convincing. The power of convincing 
us of their divine origin will not, indeed, be denied 
to thefe peculiar proofs of revelation; they will ra- 
ther be confidered as deferving a fufficient and .ne- 
ceflary confirmation. But it will ftill be thought 
requifite to a complete and firm aifurance of the 
trych, .that the dodrines and tidings which they are 
inteDde,d to confirm bear themfelvcs the feal of 
truth, and, the ftamp of the Deity. Even the virtu- 
ous charader' of him who delivers thefe tidings and 

do&rines 
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dodrines will not render thefe internal evidences oi 
their truth fuperfluous : for virtue is not a fecurity 
againft error and felf-deception, though it is a pre- 
fumptive proof of the truth of its dodrines. Thus 
it feems; thinking people cannot eafily attain a confi- 
dent aflurance without having themfelves exannined 
and approved the doctrines of revelation. But they 
can no otherwife prove the decrees of revelation, than 
by comparing them with that knowledge of God 
which they derive from realbn. So far all revelation 
requires to be confirmed by natural religion. But 
fince the doftrines of the latter appear to be not fuffi- ' 
ciently clear and evident to the greateft part of thoie 
who coniider them, as they leave doubts and per- 
plexities in their minds, it ieems to be the office 
and benefit of revelation, to confirm and more 
clearly afcertain the doftrines common to them both 
by its own peculiar and fufHcient proofs, and to bring 
the mind, difturbed by doubts, to a peaceful aflu- 
ranee in the truth, by the united means of a folid 
rational faith and its own light and convidion. And 
the more thefe two means mutually affift each other, 
the ftrongcr will their *united efFcdls operate to pro* 
duce peace and confidence* 



PROP. XV. p. 56. 
, ' On Free-Wilh . 

Arguments favouring the mechanifm of ''the hu- 
man mind have already been adduced by our author, 
in the conclufion of the firft part (vol. I. p. 501 — 3). 
But the opponents of the free-will defended there, 
and in Prop. XIV. of this part, will argue from ex- 
perience, that man poflcffcs another kind of free- 
will, termed philofophical by Hardey. They fay: 
we feel that we can ad differently from the manner 
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in which we do adt, and this feeUng is the ht^eft 
and moflr incontrovertible proof of it/ To this 
Hartky with juftice replies/ that in all important 
anions qf otir lives^ if we attend to our motives, 
and thofe motives be of fufficient weight, we in 
efFed find, that they were not to be refifted, and^con- 
fequently have a dire&ly oppofite feeling. Tbefe 
two points, however, defcrve to be more ftriftly con- 
fidered,* Man, as having a fentunent of free-will, 
may be confidcred ia a three- fold point of view: 
whilfl: he is choofing; when he chooies; and after 
he has chofen* To judge properly of the fentinneot 
we fpeak of, thefe three ftates or poifils of time muft 
be accurately diftinguifhed. In the firft ftate; whilft 
a man has not at alkor but flightly confidered stDd 
compared the grounds of his choice, having only 
taken a view of them in the gnofs, he know^ not 
himfelf what motives Vill determine him, or to which 
(ide he ihall incline. . Whiifl: be is in this ftate, and 
his mind is occupied in conQdering and weigtiing 
the motives that offer, he muft deem a certain adion 
and its oppoGte equally poQible for him to perform, 
like as a balance, which has yet no weight in either 
fcale and vibrates up and down, may be made to 
incline to either fide, according to our precedent 
judgment. In this ftate a m^n has no doubt the fen- 
timent of free-will, fince in thefe circumftances hc^ 
4:an choofe one of two different and oppofite things : 
but he has it only becaufe he ftill hefitates, and is 
not yet determined. He will determine, however; 
and this is the ftate or period of choice. He has 
now weighed the motives, as far as was fuitablie co 
his cincumftances, and his mind has received a fuf- 
ficient weight to occafion a preponderance, tn this 
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ftatehe is perfedly confcious of the rhotives that 
determine him, or he is not. If the former, he feela 
(and CO this Hartley refers) that he- cannot rcfift the 
grounds of his choice, and is aware of the power thait 
rules his determination. But if he be clearly confci- 
ous of no motive,, be alks whether he be, notwitb* 
(landing, detcrtnincd by a motive, or there be in 
chat cafe no motive, and he were determined with- 
out ground or caufe, and by chance* If the latter 
he not admitted, and it cannot be denied, that, as 
ftrifl: attention in many inftances infocms us, incli- 
nation, d^fire, paifion, and afFedion, fo far a^ they 
are operations of the mind, are compounded of a 
cumber of not (ufficiently diftinguifhed,- and confc- 
quently not clearly noted, perceptions of good and 
evil, and that in many caies, on calm and attentive 
deliberation, they admk of being decompofed and 
rcfolved into thefe unnoticed perceptions as into fo 
many conftituent parts ; we ought not from a Want 
of clearly perceived motives lo. infer an abfcnce of 
perceptions however obfcure. Philofophical free-will 
as it is called, would gain but a very poor advantage, 
were its exiftencc defenfible only in cafes where man 
ai9:s not from rational principles, but from luft and 
paffion, and without clearly knowing wherefore. 
Befidcs, a l?lind chance, by which man' is deter- 
mined, muft be admitted, inftead of the proper mo- 
tives and indpulfts of fhe will, that arc denied* But 
this is not attributing to him an original power of 
determining himfclf to oppofite things without any 
grounds. Even this power is chance, whilft its 
dcter-mination to A or not A, at the fame time, and 
under exadly the fame circumftances, is equally 
poffible. And this is a power which man finds not 
in himfelf in the moft important aftions of his life, 
if he aft with reafon and deliberation. 

If man, then, though he be iiot clearly confcious 
of his motives at the moment of choice, be deter- 
mined 
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mined hy thcro, which we cannot deny, he aftually 
feels the internal impulfe of defire and paflion. But 
this ftate endures hot long, and is already vanifhed 
when we begin ferioufly to deliberate pn our choice 
and determination. Defire and paQion have then 
loft their force, and in this ftate a man imagines, that 
he might have rcjeftcd that to which he was impelled 
by them, as he now feels himfelf capable of rejeft-^ 
ing it. He confounds the ftate of his mind after 
having chofcn with the ftate of it at the moment of 
choice,, and from confounding thefe two very differ- 
ent ftates alone arifes the imaginary fentiment of 
free-will, or this falfe conclufion from a true fenfa** 
tion. Let him be again placed in that ftate of defire 
and paffion, his fentiment of free-will again vanifhes 
at once. Ifia man be determined in his choice by 
motives which he clearly conceives, he. will feel the 
neceffity of it afterwards, whenever he reflefts on 
thofe motives ; and he will fancy, that he could 
have thoien ocherwile only when he is not fuiSciently 
attentive to all the circumftances which adted upon 
his mind. How often do we fay, when, we calmly 
rcficfb on fome important determination made with 
mature deliberation, that we could not havje chofen 
Qthcrwife, and (hould ftill make the fame choice were 
we again to deliberate ! In this cafe, we have not 
the leaft fentiment of free-will, even after the choice. 
We only find it when the ftate of our mind after the 
choice obvioufly differs from what it was during the 
choice, or when the motives which determined it are 
not prefent to it on its inveftigation, and from their 
nature, having confifted of a crowd of obfcure and 
unobfervable perceptions, which were effaced without 
leaving aiiy traces behind them, cannot be recalled 
to remembrance. When the mind choofes other- 
wife than, it had formerly chofen, it retrads its 
choice, and repents of its former determination. For 
repentance is nothing more than a retraftion of our 

judgment 
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• judgment with refped to a certain dccrfion, which, 
after having taken place^ is again examined as if ic 
were yet to dp. If a man ftill made the fame choice, 
repentance would be impomble. This is the cafe 
when a man is determined by perceptions that are 
perfedly clear, or at Icaft nqarly fo. For thefe clear 
perceptions, on' mature reBedion on the choice, 
prefent thcmfclves to the noind by means of the 
memory, fo that its ftate will be the fame as when it 
was determined to the choice. But if the determina- 
tion followed the impulfe of de(ire and paflion, the 
force with which defire and paffion a6led on the 
mind is wanting on calm refledtion. We then 
find, that our prefent clear perceptions determine 
us to very different rcfolves, and we feel a want of 
motives to thofe to which we were impelled by de- 
fire. The mind may be compared to the moft fen- 
fible balance that can be conceived. Let the mo- 
tives thac are clearly perceived be confidered as the 
weights, and the obfcure ones as the dud that has 
fettled on them, or fn the fcale. This duft will give 
a preponderancy to one fide, not to be explained from 
the weights themfelves. But the duft is blown away, 
we examine the balance again, and find a different 
refult. If . we had not before noticed the duft, /we 
cannot conceive how fuch a difference could arife in 
the fame balance, and with the 'fame weights. So 
is it with the mind when it firft determines from 
paffion, or obfcure perceptions, and afterwards from 
dear ones. Hence it is obvious, that the before- 
mentioned fentiment of free-vvill is capable of being 
explained by the fyftem of mechanifm or ncceflity, 
and confequently cannot be deemed an objedtion 
to that fyflem. From the fentiment of repentance 
alone may all kinds and degrees of it be explained 
from and ingrafted on it. Repentance is, as has 
been obferved, nothing but the retradion of our 
judgment relative to a certain adlion, or a contrafting 
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of ^he ftates of the rprnd during >nd after choicer* * 
As often as fttch a contraft takes place, if clear per- 
ceptions fucceed to obfcure ones, or the latter to 
the former, with refpefl: to a certain deternnination, 
repentance muft enfuc : hence a mat) oiay repent of 
a good aAion, as well as a bad one. 

It is wprth while to inquire how ^bc^difFercnt nw- 
difica^ions of repentance may be explained. on the 
>fyftem of neceffiiy, and the idea here advanced. I 
Ihall firft obferve, that this idea is confirmed^ by the 
frame of mind of thofc who are more or lefs fubjedt 
to repent of their determinations. There are men 
who feel no repentance, or at leaft a very flight and 
tranfient one, even for the greateft mifconduft. 
Thefe are they in whom the ftate or fituation of the 
mind, which deterfoined them to their vicious aftions, 
is fo firm and predominant, as not to change for a . 
ftate of better and more clear perceptions. The 
mind may have acquired no precife ideas of jufticc 
and injuftice, virtue and vice, from want of morab 
inftruftions ;' or, from long habits of wickednefs, it 
may have obtained fuch a careleffnefs anc^ indifference, 
that a .man may at length voluntarily fupprefs his 
moral ideas, conftantly keep up the intoxication of 
the paffions, never avvake to a fober deliberation on 
the confequences of hh determinations, and be totally 
incapable of attentively looking forwards to the fu- 
ture. In fuch a ilate of infcnflbility the mind finds 
itfelf a favage yoluptuogs fultan, whom a Voltaire* • 
wQuld confider as. a happy man, becaufe finding a 
kind of undifturbed pleafure in the unbounded faiis* 
fadionvof his brutal lufts. The complete want of 
moral principles, a deeply rooted prejudice that he 
is but the flave of a fuperior being, qnd a brutal 
confinement of his views to the prefcnt, fccure him 
from the pangs of repentance, and, as faras libera- 

• See the article Happimfs in the Di^ionnaire Encyclopedique. 
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tiork from the fi:ourge of that fury xan give happi<- 
nefs, make him happy« The reverie of this man i« 
he who with a warm conftitution^ headftrong paC- 
fions^ and impetuous defines, 1$ capable of reflcAipoj 
poflfefles juA principles and a not unpraftifed mora^ 
fenie^ can be guilty of a bad a£lion> yet not aban* 
doned, as a David for inftance, can. obfcure though - 
not efface better impreiTions when a&uated by wild, 
deiiresi and can fupprefs the fear of God and love of 
his neighbour for a time, though not for ever. The 
ftroog contrafts In fuch a mind, with the ebbs and 
flaws of pafCon alternating in it continually, explain 
to us how repentance in all its various ' degrees^ 
from the flighteft difturbance to the moft exquifite 
torturCj mufl be ftrikingly difp)ayed in it, though 
not arrived at the highelt pitch of wickednefs^ That 
all the repugnant feelings which accompany the re-* 
j^ftion of a determination, as (hame, remorfe, ielf- 
condemnation and defpair, are nothing but repent- 
ance in a higher degree, and varioufly modified, 
is evident, becaufe the rejedion of a determination 
from a change in the ftate of the mind, and a 
difpleafure founded thereon, are common to them 
alL According to our principles, repentance mufl: 
be ftronger or weaker in proportion as the ftate of 
the mind during its choice differs more or lefs from 
its ilate .afterwards. And this is in efFe£b the cafe. 
The more flrongly a man defires or abhors a thing, 
which, after having changed his frame of mind, 
he perceives he ought not to have defired or abhor- 
red, and the more clearly and certainly he perceives 
this, the greater the contraft between ihe two flates 
of his foul, the more flriking his variance with him- 
felf, and the more forcible his repentance. The 
difcontent that arifes from fuch a variance with him- 
felf is ordinarily very complicated, and the difierenc 
circumftances wherein the agent finds himfelf, with 
the manifold confequences enfuing^ partly pre- 
Vol.. III. M ip conceived. 
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conceived, partly not, may varioufly alter, magnify^ 
or diminifh the regret of having embraced a certain 
determination. But it originall]^ arifes froni our 
variance with ourielves, which of itfelf caufes in us 
an unpleafant fenfation, of, the fame nature as that 
w6 experience when our judgment is contradidted, 
or our conduft blamed by others. This is always 
painful; and the more fo, the more we value the 
judgment of him who cbntradi£ts us. Nothing, 
then, can be more unpleafing to us, than our not 
agreeing with ourfelves, and being obliged to with- 
draw our own approbation, which always implies the 
want of that of every other perfon. When, however^ 
befides this, we perceive a prefent or future embar- 
raffment as the confequence of our repented deter- 
mination) the original unpleafing Jeniation above- 
mentioned is thereby augmented ; and it is increafed 
in proportion as this confequence is more or lefs 
unpleafant, as we perceive more or lefs clearly, that 
it arifes from our precipitate refolve, and we are 
more or lefs convinced of its being inevitable. If 
the determination we rejeft fhould have no remark- 
able confequences that we can perceive, the pain 
of repentance will be fcarcely obfervable. But, if 
we attend to it, we fhall find, that it is not totally 
effaced, even when a refolve grounded on a judg- 
ment which we afterwards perceive to have been 
erroneous is accidently produftive of advantage to 
us. In this a ftcret imprcflion prevails. The ad- 
vantageous confequences which enfue may leffen it, 
but they cannot wholly fupprcfs it, or remove a fenfe 
of fhame at our unmerited fortune. This feems to 
me a clear proof, that the original pain of repent- 
ance, and its primitive fource, fpring from that vari- 
ance we are in with ourfelves when we repent' of a 
thing. Repentance fometimes affumes the form of a 
forrowful, at others of a (hameful feeling. The latter 
>happ€ns when the judgment we reprobate feems to 
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inclicate a weaknefs of underftanding, arid when we 
remember, that wc fancied our choice the refult of 
prudent and cautious deliberation. The fcntiment We 
feel is afflidlive, when the determination we repent 
of appears unfriendly, unkind, or ungrateful to thofe 
who wifli us well. Repentance rifes to remorfe, when 
out maturcr judgment difcovers in our former refolve 
any great and irreparable injury to others, and repro- 
bates it for this reafon. It becomes felf-condemnation, 
when we perceive near and inevitable a threatened 
puniftiment, which we before knew, but which at 
the moment of bur unhappy determination was over- 
looked and unheeded. Finally, it is defpair, when 
our whole happinefs appears to be irrevocably de- 
ftroyed by the aAion of which we repenti 

I cannot quit the fubjeft without endeavouring to 
remove a plaufible objeftion, to which the preceding 
explanation of repentance feems to be expofed. It 
nnay be faid, if the fcntiment of free-will arife from 
the alternation of two different and oppofite dates of 
the mind, t'epentance, depending on the fame, would 
be no better founded. The diffatisfaftion, accom- 
panying it would alfp arife from a felf-deception, and 
muft confequently vanifti as foon as wc difcover, 
that when we embraced the refolve of which We 
repent we were otherwife determined by the ftate of 
our nciind at that time, than we are by the prefent. 
It appears too, that an adherent to the fyftem of 
neceflity, if he remain true to his creed, muft fcc 
himfelf above repentance, and be able to philofo- 
phize away at will every painful fenfation accom- 
panying it. This objeftion takes for granted, that 
we can approve or difapprove, or feel fatisfaftion or 
diflatisfaftion, at nothing, whether done by ourfelves 
or others, unlefs what might have remained undone, 
in exaftly the fame circumftances* If this were true, 
it would be felf-cvident, that neither felf-approbation 
nor difapprobationj a good confcience nor repentance, 
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would be compatible with the fyftetn of neceffit]^ 
But this is merely a gratis di£lum. Experience, and 
the Qighteft attention ^o ourfelves, teach us^ in the 
iirft place^ that every thing which is beneficial, or 
which excites pleafing fenfations^ is agreeable to us, 
and that every diing injuribus, or which exciteis un- 
pleafing fenfatioas, is difagreeable to us; and this> 
indeed, of themfelves, without the conception or 
confcioufnefs of an abfolute free agency being necef- 
ferily required, to make the one agreeable, and thr 
other difagreeable. Whence it happens^ that the 
profitablcnefs or injuriouihefs of the aftions of intel- 
ligent beings pleafe or difpleafe us in a particular 
manner, I (hall hereafter have occafion to explain. 
Befides, every contradiftion is of itfelf repugnant and 
unpleafant to us. Thus when I am convinced, that 
he who contradidls my opinion, or blames my con- 
dudb, fees the cafe on an oppofite fide, to that on 
which I view it, ftill his contradiction or blame give 
me pain, and indeed the more in proportion as I 
efteem his approbation and value him more highly* 
If his approval be indifpcnfable to my fatisfai^tion, 
and it be not poflible for me to bring him over to 
my way of thinking, in order to obtain it, ^nd avoid 
the pain arifing from his oppofition, I (hall alter my 
-condu6t conformably to his judgment. Suppoie a 
man unable to folve a certain propofition by a given 
time, notwichftanding he fpares no labour or exertion, 
^d thus fail of obtaining a prize offered for its fblu- 
tion, yet, when it is too lace, difcover that on which 
he before beftowed fo much trouble in vain. Though 
he cannot impute to hinifclf the leaft blame for the 
tardinefs of his difcovcry, woul4 he not be diflfatisfied 
with himfelf, or at leaft wifh that he had made his^ 
difcovery earlier ? Now this wi(h really includes the 
pain of repentance, and is not eflentially difi^erent 
from that which follows a bad or imprudent aftion, 
thQugh with refped to degree, and on account of 
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concomitant circumftances/ they are indeed di(tin<- 
guifliable. After an inconfiderate, precipitate, and 
unfuccefsful aftion, though we may feel nothing of 
what is termed guilt/ ftill we fail not to wifh^ that 
we had before pofleiled the juft notions that we now 
have, and had left the a6tion unattempted. Wc 
muft adtually become indifierent to our perfedioa 
or imperfeftion, happincfs^ or unhappinefs, when the 
fubfequent difcovcry of an unwife, rafh, or injuripus 
refolver however impoflSblc it may have been for us 
to have avoided it, does not excite in us diffatisfac- 
tion. The mod fubtile reafbning would be as little 
able to exempt us from this diflktisfaflion, as from 
the fenfe of our littlenefs and imperfeftion. 

To fet this in a clparer light, I will add a few re- 
marks. Firft, he who would fupprefs repentance 
from the principle, that man ads from neceflity, 
muft alfo adftiit, that his adtions make him neither 
more imperfeft nof more unhappy, and draw after 
them neither natural nor pofitive puniftiments. He 
muft alfo, indeed, in order to efface the dtffatisfaftion 
of repentance, but half admit the fyftem of ncccffity ; 
fo far only as it does away our guilt ; rejefting it fo 
fal* as it renders our fufferings neccffary. As foon as 
we learn by inconteftable experience, that all our 
aftions, notwithftanding the neceffity by which they 
are impelled, are profitable or injurious to ourfelves 
and others, the plcafure of fatisfaftion on the dif- 
covery of their utility, and the pain of diffatisfadlion, 
or repentance, at perceiving, their hurtfulnefs, can- 
not but enfue. Even pofitive puni(bmcnts, fince 
they are nothing more than falutary medicaments, 
or nece0ary means of inftruflion, are^ neither unjuft 
nor ufekfs, but are rather good, as they are neceflfary. 

Secondly ; To ht\ that repeiitance which is no; 
only confident with, but even requifite to the fyftem 
of neceffity, when completely confidered, a man 
muft know, tha^ injuftice and fin arc injuftice and fia 
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by reafon that they arc in general dctrinaental, or 
the natural caufe of mifery, and that they are for- 
bidden to us under the denunciation of punilhnient, 
to reftrain ills from an evil more great than that 
punifhment, and which would neceffarily follow' thofc 
a£t(ons that are forbidden. If a man be convinced 
of this, he will perceive as little injuftice in the evils 
confcqucnt to thofc bad aflions, as in a chirurgical 
operation, which, however painful, is neceffary to 
preferve life. If a man have brought it upon him- 
I'elf by a voluntary determination, he will repent the 
rafli ftep which rendered the remedy neceffary, or 
wifti that he had not done it, and fteadfaftly re- 
folve never to aft in the fame manner if he fhould 
be in fimilar circumftances. This repentance will 
take place, whether we be confcipus or nor, that 
under our former circuinftances we were neceffarily 
impelled to perceive and think as we then did. The 
painful fenfation we feel forces the wifti not to have 
committed the rafti deed, or not to have been deter- 
mined to*kj; and as little' as the mod fubtile rea-r 
foning can avail to annihilate the former, as little 
can it to fupprcfs the wifh which may be termed the 
fecond part of repentance. But the better refolution 
is fo far from being excluded or rendered abfurd by 
the fyftem of neceffity, as rather to be from it alone 
rational and falutary ; fince, on the prefumption of 
chance, that is, the fuppofition of the free-will of in- 
differcncy, neither of the two would take place. The 
more fteadfaftly I refolve never to make a determi-r 
nation which I difcover to be pernicious, in a future 
fimilar fituation, the lefs can exaftly fimilar circum-r 
ftances hereafter recur to me : for though my future 
fituation may be in every other refpeft fimilar, ftiU 
the traces of the repentance I felt, and the better 
refolution I formed, remaining in my mind, will 
occafion fo notable a difference, that I may dare to 
hope never again to be determined cp a fimilar folly 
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in the hour of trial. I have ftyled the refolution of 
amendment the fecond part of repentance : with re- 
fpeft to its utility it might alfi^ be termed the mofl: 
noble and important. Though, from the prefup- 
poled neceflity of human actions, it nsight be 
doubted, whether it be reafonable or not, tobedif- 
fatisiied with the performance of bad aftions, flill it 
is without difpute mod highly reafonable, fb far to 
difapprove of paft evil deeds, as fteadfaftly to rcfolve 
to amend our condud, fince, even on the fyftem of 
neceflity, this fcntimcnt of difapprobation, and the 
refolution infeparable from it, muft have a falutary 
influence on our future behaviour, or tend to pro- 
duce a ftate of mind different from that which deter- 
mined us to go aftray. From this mode of viewing 
the fubjeft, it appears, that the diffatisfa^lion e0ential 
CO repentance is only valuable fo far as it conduces 
to confirm our resolutions of amendment, and en* 
grave th^m more deeply on the mind. Now CncCi 
the diifatisfaftion of repentance is requifite to this 
good purpofe, he who f^es the truth completely, 
and comprehends the fyftem of neccflity'^^ in its whole 
extent, far from fupprefling the pain of repentance, 
even were it in his power fo to do, would endea- 
vour to maintain it in its full force. He would 
apply it, however, wholly to the advantage of the 
future. To confine hirhfclf to the painful fenfation 
of lamenting his mifconduft, without cafting an eye 
. forwards to the future, and to continue without 
ceafing in fruitlcfs forroiv for what is paft, would 
be as little confonant to hi^ fyftem as to reafon. 

Thirdly j Repentance is two-fold; There is an 
enlightened, rational repentance, arifing from the 
knowledge that we have miftaken and ncgleded 
our. real advantage. To creatures fo weak as men 
it is a fpur to make them advance with more fpeed 
in the road to perfe£tion, and at the fame time a 
bridle to prevent their going aftray. The pain con- 
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neftcd with this repentance punifties our follies onl^ 
fo far as is neceffary to cure us of them, afflifts us 
only that we aiay rejoice^ and depreffes only to exak 
us. Of a finriilar nature with that godly forrow, 
which, as St, Paul obfcrves, brings forih a repent- 
ance meet for falvation, and which no one can rue, 
this pain can never be decnned unfounded, ufefcfs, or 
prejudicial, but approves itfclf neceffary and advan- 
tageous on the ftrifteft examination of every true 
fyftem of philofophy, founded on experience and 
obfervation, not on the chimeras of inventive fancy. 
This repentance is not only confident with the fcheme 
of neceRity, but^erives all its value from it. There 
is, however, a blind' repentance, produced by an 
obfcure fentiment of an arbitrary and wholly uncon- 
ditional free-will, and fupported by erroneous con- 
ceptions of merited vcgeance. It occupies itfelf 
altogether with what has happened, land ftiould not 
have happened. It takes vengeance in a proper fcnfe 
in vain, and punifties the offender merely to give 
him pain. It terminates in moral ftupefa^ion and 
defpair, and like that phyfical melancholy which 
arifes from the irretrievable lofs of fomc apparent 
good, ultimately produces death. This repentance 
is by no means defenfible on the fyftem of neceffity. 
But .were this fpecies of it, with the puniftiment it 
inflidts, totally rejected as abfqrd, irrational, and 
ufelefs, neither virtue nor humanity would, in my 
opinion, be lofers by it. 

It appears, that the fyftem, of neceflity explains 
both the fentiment of free-will, and that of repent- 
ance, and indeed in fuch a manner, that the explana- 
tion fcrves to confirrn the fyftem itfelf: but on the 
oppofite fyftem of chance, we cannot comprehend 
whence repentance arifes, or what end it anfwers. 
We comprehend not whence it arifes, fince the folc 
ground of repentance of an aftion according to this 
fyftem, namely its falling out unfortunately, is not 
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thc'truc and proper ground of that fcndmcnt: for wfc 
frequently find very unpleafant confequenccs follow 
an aftion which we cannot repent of, but muft ap- 
prove. This is the cafe, when, having afted con- 
formably to all the knowledge we had of the objeft 
of our chbice, and with the greateft circumfpeftion, 
we, on a fubfequent examination of this adion, pafs 
the fame judgment as before, and muft afcribe the 
vnforefeen misfortune which enfueis to fome circum- 
flances concealed fron\ us, and which could have no 
influence on dur determination. Neither do the ill 
cbnfcquences of our determination lead us to repent- 
ance, when we have clearly forefeen them, yet never- 
thelefs eftcem the performance of the aftion the greater 
good. So is it with felf-approbation after any aiftion. 
This is pot properly founded on its happy confe- 
quences, but on the circumftance, that on a fubfe- 
quent inveftigation of our motives we would deter- 
mine in the very fame manner as we had before done. 
Thus as the circumftance, that what we have chofeti 
turns out lucky or unlucky, docs ^lot conftitutc the 
eflcntial and principal point of felf- approbation, or 
repentance, though both thelc fentiments arc capable 
of being heightened and differently modified thereby, 
they who defend the freedom of indifferency mufl 
fuppofe fome other connexion and relation of appro- 
bation and repentance with the a6Hon that is appro- 
ved or repented of, if the aftibn be really conncfted 
with the repentance or approbation that enfue. In 
this cafe there muft be fome circumftance in the 
a<5tion iifelf which ca6fes approbation or repentance. 
If, however, a man have chofen from chance, or a 
blind arbitrary determination, there is no circumftance 
difcoverablc in fuch a choice on which repentance 
can be founded, unlefs perhaps, that he fhould not 
have chofen from chance, or fuch a blind volition. 
But as this very circumftance, according^ to the 
ideas' of our philofophers, conftitutes the eflcnce of 
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free-will, and if no free choice can any other way 
be exercifed, it is impoQible^ that this can be the 
fource of repentance, as in that cafe every free choice 
muft be repented of. We muft alfo farther fuppofe, 
that, as the free choice or deteroiinatiqn is made 
without a fufficient caufe, the approbation or repent- 
ance of this determination is equally a free a^ion of 
the mind, which, like the choice on which it is 
founded, is produced without a fufiicient caufe, that 
is by chance or a blind volition. In this cafe it is 
jufl: as incomprehenfible why a man has formed a 
certain refolution, as why he approves or repents of 
his refolve. Unable as the fyftem of free-will is to 
explain the pccafional caufe of approbation or re- 
pentance, equally incapable is it of explaining the 
final caufes of thofe fentiments. If an aflion be 
really connected with the repentance or approbation 
felt after it, and the one ^be capable of being ex- 
plained from the other, the date of the mind after the 
choice from the ftate of the mind during the choice, 
as an effeft from its caufe, or ^s a thing grounded 
on. fomething from that on which it is grounded, 
according to certain pfychological laws, , then the 
fubfeqiient ftate of the mind will be conncfted with 
its future ftate, when it has to choofe again, and be 
fo dependent on it, that its prefent fenfation of ap- 
proval or repentance muft have a necefiary and pro- 
fitable influence on its future determinatiojis. ThIs' 
is the final caufe or utility of thofe fenfations on the 
fcheme of neceffiiy. But the freedom of indiffcrency 
deftroys this latter connexion, or that of repent- 
ance or approbation with our future refolves, and 
confcquently this final caufe or advantage of them, 
completely, or at Icaft in the degree in which a man 
jpofleffes and exercifcs this freedom. Every thing 
that happens as a confequence of th^m - is unfounded, 
fruitlcfs, and totally incomprchenfible. 
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Somfc philofophersi to avoid thefe- confequences of 
the freedom of indiffcrcncy, which they have acknow- 
ledged to be a preference to aft irrationallyi and at 
the fanne time not dating to admit the freedom of 
neceffity> againft which they were fo prejudiced, 
ha\je endeavoured to^ Hnd a middle point between 
the twO| or a freedom neither completely determinate 
nor indeterminate. According to their notion, man's 
freedom confifts in the faculty of fufpending choice^, 
and, by propoGng an over-balancing good, of re- 
maining undetermined, refleding on the cafe, and 
weighing its advantages and difadvantages againft 
each other ftill farther ^ a faculty which is properly 
an original power of his own,, as it requires no exter- 
nal caufe for its ufe or difufe. . It is eafy to be 
Ihewn, however, that this is no other in fa£t than 
the rejefted freedom of indifFerency, only fomewhat 
otherwife expreiTed. According to this middle kind 
of freedom, amn pofleiTes a faculty of refilling his 
ilrongeft motives, and equally poflefies it not; he 
has it only for a time. Under the very fame cir- 
cumftances choice is protraded, or expedited. But 
why is the choice finally determined ? why not pro- 
craftinated fi:ill longer ? and why is not a man un-^ 
decided to all eternity? If it be faid, the motives^ 
and their adequacy to his underftanding» make him 
ultimately determine, we fall into the fyftcm of ne- 
cefiity : for this is what the partifans of that fyftem 
maihtsfin.v But this is not the meaning. Rather all 
the circumftances are completely the. ftme whilft the 
choice is protracted, and when it is concluded. No 
alteration has taken place, either in the motives, or 
in their adequacy to the underfi:anding : no new mo- 
tives have been added to make the former more 
clear, lively, or perfpicuous to the mind. Otherwife 
thefe alterations would be the occafional caufes of 
determining the protracted choice. Thus nothing 
eUe remains^ and the conclufion of the choice muft 
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depend on an original power, the ufe^ or negle£fc 
of which is founded on nothing elfe, and is confis^ 
quently altogether incon[>prehenfible. The two op- 
pofite things, ttxy now determining, or leaving myfelf 
more time for refledtion, -my .being precipitate, or 
confidering maturely, have no grounds, and tjias 
Kappcn from chance w a blind arbitrary wiH, accord 
ing to the ideas we have of thofe words, ex^dUy in 
the fame manner as, according to the dreams of 
Epicurus, regular bodies and a world fprung fronr> 
the fortuitous concourfe and union of atomjs. This 
silib occurs in and cbaraderizes the. freedom of in- 
diiFerency. But it is evident, that, in whatever this; 
chance or blind will be placed, k amounts to the 
fame thing in efFeft, whether it be faid, that a man 
can by means of his free-will refift.his ftrongeft mo- 
tives, at the moment when they are to him the 
ftrongeft> or that he can protradt or accelerate his 
choice without any caufe, that is, whilft the whole 
iflue and confequence of the choice depends on this^ 
that he can fortify what motives he choofes, and 
make them His proper incentives to adion, accord- 
ing to a blind arbitrary will. 

From this view of the cafe it is clear with how 
" much reafon Hartley confiders it a mere gratis di&um 
to fay, that the freedom of indifiei^ncy is fo effential 
to man, that God, in creating him, muft have made 
k innate to him. If it be effential to man, an intel- 
ligent creature capable of happinefs without it is m- 
leonceivable. But who would ailert this ? Who 
cahnot at lead have a clear conception of an intelli- 
gent creature, whofe will is always determined by a 
fufficient caufe, and according to certain imomtable 
laws ? What is there in this contradiftory to the 
happinefs of an intelligent being, and to reafon, that 
is, to the faculty of having clear ideas of the qualities 
and habitudes of things, and a)£ting froni thofe clear 
ideas ? Nay more, fince all the pha^nomena of the 
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l)Uman mind may be comprehenfibly explained on 
the fcheme of fuch 4 mecbanifm^ k is impofllble, 
that the reverfc of it can be effcntial to man. To 
this we- may add, that this freedom, termed eflential 
to man, is incomprehenfible, introduces fomewhat 
into man's nature, to which there is nothing in any 
other part of nature fimilar or analogous, and rA 
effed, let a man turn it what way he will, efta- 
jbliibes the doftrme of chance. But what if with this 
mechanifm inan become nothing more than a machine, 
or at mpft an intelligent machine ? What if this 
deftroy all diftinftion betwixt moral good and evil, 
or indeed all morality ? And what if it render God 
the author of evil ? The(e are the fearful objections 
ufually brought againft mechanifm; but were they 
well founded, they would by no means |)rove, that 
the freedom of indifFerency is eflential to man,. 

The mind, it is faid, would be a machine, were 
^ its actions neceflary. This is an ar^umentum ^ in-- 
vidiam a$ it is called. . It tends not to refute necef- 
fity, but to render it odious. Nothing in the human 
mind is altered thereby. It retains its eflentla] excel- 
lencies, the faculty of thirling rationally, Rafting, 
and of being happy. Whether it be termed a ma- 
chine or not, whilft it retains thofe excellencies, is 
a matter of indifference* Leibnitz hefitates not to 
ftyle it auioma Jpiriiuaky and if his fcholars have 
avoided uGng the odious appellation of a ^nachine, 
it was that they might not incur the evil report of 
the unlearned, or be treated as heretics by ignorant 
judges* Tliey could not venture freely to avow it, 
whilft it was believed, that mechanifm would deftroy 
all imputation of moral good or evil to men's ac- 
tions, and partly too, they had not fufHciefttly clear 
ideas of the matter, to be capable of fhewing how 
little foundation there was for this belief. What 
has fince been faid by others, however, in explana* 
tion and jqftification of the fyftem of neceCBty, and 
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cfpccially by our author, will perfc6lly exculpate the 
partifans of that fyftem from the odious cdnfequehces 
laid tp its charge. 

Hartley^s inquiries into this propodrion throw great 
light on it. Nothing conduces more to clear up 
the erroneous controverfies which have been ftarted 
On free-will, than the juft remark, that the difpu*- 
tants have ufed a double language, one philofophi- 
cal, the other popular ^ and that all the perplexities 
that have arifen on the fubje£t fprung from confound- 
ing thefe two languages. I have nothing to add to 
this, except a few words in explanation of that im- 
portant propofition : that moral good and evil are 
nothing but modifications or appearances of natural good 
and eviL It is difficult not to be of this opinion, as 
foon as we place the cffencc and charafteriftic of 
moral good and evil in this, that the former is the 
ground of fatisfaftion, order and happinefs, and the 
latter, of diflatisfadion, diforder and mifery, that is, 
of natural good and evil. But can the efience of 
moral good and evil be otherwife defined in an in- 
telligible and comprehenfible manner ? Does any 
thing elie, commonly given as a diftin6):ion of good 
and evil, go fo far to eftablifh the proper beauty of 
virtue, the hatefulncfs of vice, and the limits be- 
tween the two, in fo cle^r and precife a manner,- as 
the tendency of the one to mifery, and the other to 
happinefs ? Is not every other charaderiftic of moral 
good and evil capable, in efied, of being traced 
up to, and explained by this efiential diftindion } 
And, finally, what can be . oppofed to the fophifms 
of.thofe who would deny the diftindion, betwixt vir- 
tue^ and vice of more weight than this, that they 
mud equally deny the diftinftion betwixt content and 
difcontcnt, happinefs and mifery ? If it be admitted, 
that the adions of man are only good or bad as far 
as they are the grounds of natural good and evil, it is 
eafy to Ihew, that what is properly real in and 
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eflential to thefe actions is in efFe£b natural good 
or evil, "which they include, and to which they tend. 
But as the a£tions of men tend to and promote 
thefe in manifold ways, and, as our author obferves, 
compound and modify them in various manners, the 
refuk of this modification is an appearance to thofe 
who know not to diftinguifh what is properly the 
ground of this refult, and whence it arifes. And 
this muft be an appearance to them, whilft they have 
not the tendency of the aftion they judge of con- 
ftantly in fight, infpeft not its whole connexion, 
and decide not from thefe, but from their own narrow 
fphere of view j juft as colour is to us an appear- 
ance, whilfl; we cannot diftinguifh the primitive 
component parts of bodies from which that appear- 
ance arifes. As little as our perceptions of colour^ 
rcfemble thofe 'of a fuperior being endowed with lefs 
circumfcribcd faculties, as little would moral good 
and evil appear the fame to fuch a being, or at leaft 
to the Supreme Being, who fees every thing clearly, 
as to us. He would difcover in men's aftions nothing 
farther than their tendency to natural good and evil, 
without commixture of thofe fecondary ideas of moral 
uglincfs and beauty, which, founded on our narrow 
faculty of conception, is to us relatively good and 
ufeful, but neither to a being that penetrates the 
cflence of things. 

To this view of the queftion it might be objefted 
that the moral charafteriftics of adtions, the praife 
and approbation which we beftow on fome, and the 
blame and abhorrence which we cxprcfs to others, 
thus lofe their pi'oper fignification, force, and value; 
and likewife, that the moral fenfations of the beauty \ 
and fitnefs of virtue, and the uglinefs and hatefulnefs 
of vice, are by this hypothefis rendered infignificant 
and inefficacious. Farther, a folution of the follow- 
ing difficulty might be required. Why are our moral 
diftin(5lions and perceptions of good and evil founded 
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only on that phyfical good or evil which is occaGpoed 
and nnodified by the voluntary afttons of iiien> or 
rather on thofe a£lions alone, and not on any other . 
kind of phyfical good or evil ? Why feel we not the 
fame fenfations of abhorrence and indignation when 4 
man is killed by the falling of a trq^^ as when hij 
death is occafioned by a blow from an .enemy ? The 
phyfical evil is ia both cafes equal : if this ;ilone then 
be the real ground of our feelings, it is not conceiv<- 
able whence the great difference betwixt our fenfa- 
tions and judgment in the two cafes can arile. It 
would be eafy for me to extricate myfelf from this 
dilemma, were I, with a certain Englifh philofopher 
to have recourfe to final caufes. I need only fay, in 
the one cafe thefe feelings are neceflary and ufeful, 
in the other not. But this is not removing the dif- 
ficulty J it fcrves at mpft to (hew, that it muft be fo. 
Neither does it fatisfy me, to afcribe the origin of 
the moral fenfe, fo far as it arifes from fomething elfe 
than the natural good or evil which an adion tends 
to or includes, to laws, education, or inftruftion. 
For not to mention, chat all thefe difpofitions can 
introduce no perceptions into the human mind, but 
what are founded on its frame and cor)fined faculties, 
the difficulty is only put ofF a ftep farther, and wc 
mud Piiil inquire, how did the hunian underftanding 
firft arrive at thefe moral diftinftions ? This queftion 
demands an anfwer: and if a clear anfwer can be 
given, not only compatible with the propofition, bqt 
deducible from it, a p^w proof of its validity arifcs 
from the very objeflion, 

I will endeavour to explain the fubjeft from the 
nature of appearances. This, indeed, cannot be done' 
without fome feeming fubtilties, whence I can fcarcc 
hope, that the inveftigation will fuit the tafte of all 
my readers. I cannot, however, but deem it neccf- 
fary, as it may lead us to fuch important confe- . 
quences. • 

^ • The 



r The more various the parts of which aoy fubjeft 
of our ob&nradoa is compofed^ and the lefs abie we 
aire to .perceiFe-^ thofe parts fcparatdy^ or diftingoilh 
itthich and how many of them coatribuce to the; refuk 
of ^he whole, the \t& will our obfervation dtfclofe to 
4IS the ai5hui fiace oi that whole, as it confifts of ita 
icveral partf, and through each of tbeoi cfFefts a 
particular adtion^ on us, or the lefs objcdive truth 
^»SA there be in our pefoepcionfi« As every thing we 
.peTiCeivci, every thing rendered by perception an 
ofcye£t of thought, is compounded, and includes a 
HiuUi&rioufnefs of which the feofes can diftinguiih 
little or. nothing, it is highly probable, that we per- 
ceive .nothing, and, whilft we confine ourielves to 
mere perceptions, think ofnothlpgiin the ftriSeft 
feofe, actually as it is: but that we muft content 
ouridlves with the appearances of things, which afle 
wide of or apprA^h the truth, according as our 
minds more or lefs aiinutely comprehend the multi- 
plied diverfity of their compofition at one view^ 
Hence it lbHow$, that a particular objed, when 
united ip our conceptions with one or more adventi- 
tious circumftances, and thus compounded becomes 
to us another oiore or lefs accurate appearance, that is, 
in one way or other, more or lefs departing from the. 
objefbivc truth. The n>ore ingredients a made diih 
or medicine is compoied of, the more difficult is it 
for us to aicertain the particular effedt of each com*- 
ponent part, and the more different the tafte of the 
whole compofition t^ the palate fronn that of its parts . 
taken Separately. A few colours mixed together give 
an appearance different from that of all the primitive 
iCoiours united in one view. So is it with natural 
i>eauty and ugiincfs. No one will eaiily doubt, that 
the former is merely an appearance, or the refult of 
certain parts, their difpoQtion, relation, and propor- 
tion, arifing from their being all uken in at one view 
in a certain manner* If in viewing characters and 
You III. N n adtions 
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aftions we form perceptions fimilar ta thole ideas/ 
and founded in like manner on the difpofition, rela- 
tion, and proportion of their various conftituemt psnts, 
we apply the terms of beauty and uglinefs to a&ions 
and characters. Let that conftitution, whichj whe- 
ther clearly or obfcurely perceived, is capable . of ex- 
citing in both cafes the idea of beauty^ be termed 
perfection^ or what elfe you pleafe, ftill the original 
foundation of its agreeableneis is a fuppofed or imagi- 
ned utility of the objeA, as , a fuppofed or imagined 
noxipufnefs is the foundation of an objedl's bein^ 
difagreeable. Thus> generally taken, natural and 
moral beauty and uglinefs are nothing but a con- 
fufedly and obfcurely perceived utility or noxk>ufnefs. 
But why do v(e diftinguifh the beautiful from the 
vfeful, and the ugly from the noxious ? Unqueflion^ 
ably becaufe both the ufeful and noxious are fome- 
times fo compounded, and fo concealed under the 
manifold diverfity of the objeCt, that it is not eafy to 
difcover, diftinguiih, and afcertain the relation ol 
either to its ground of utility or noxioufne(s, on our 
complicated view of it: in other words, becaufe 
beauty, and uglinefs are appearances compounded of 
more parts, and differently modified from mere 
noxioufnefs or utility. Thefe latter qualities in their 
greateft purity mud be as little mixed and com- 
pounded as poifible, and are thus obvioufly dif- 
coverable, when confidered merely as noxious or 
ufeful. That beauty and uglinefs, however, are 
nothing but compound appearances vj^f (he ufeful 
and noxious, may be ihewn from the folk^wing coh^ 
iiderations. 

In the firfl: place : beauty and utility, uglinefs and 
noxioufnefs, range thenifelves under two general 
heads; the former under the general idea of agree- 
able or commendable^ the latter under the idea of 
difagreeable or blame-worthy. If thefe general ideas 
be liable to various modifications or alterations^ Hill 
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what is ^fifential to them remains, and their alterations 
confift ohiyj in their exa£): relation to the modifica«- 
tions and condpofitions of their different fubjefts, the 
noxious add the ufefuL Unqueftionably, elegance, 
gracefulnefsj and majefty on the one hand, and inele- 
gance, brutality, and m^eannefs on the other, may 
ife confidered as branche^a or divifipns of beauty and 
oglinefs. The different perceptions a^d ideas excited 
in us by the juft-mentioned fpecies of uglinefs and 
beauty arife from the different and manifold com^- 
pofition of thpfe fpecies as they ftrike our eyes. So 
is it with the ufeful and the beautiful, with the noxious 
and the ugly. Utility affumes the form of beauty, 
and noxiotffnefs of uglinefs, as beauty becomes to us 
elegance when affociated with a proportional fmall- 
nefs, majeftjr when united with a certain degree of 
greatnefsx &c. or as the fimultaneous impreffion is 
differently compounded, and aflbciated with collateral 
circumfiances. Secondly; If we examine the ap- 
pearance of beauty and uglinefs, feparating thofe 
parts, the united or rather compound effeft of which 
excites in us the, perception of uglinefs and beauty, 
and diftinguifhing them as far as poflible from each 
other, our procefs will at laft bring us to a difcovery 
pf utility, fithefs, or conducivenefs to fome end. 
If we change our pofition with refpedt to the obje£b 
of our perceptions, our view will not be fo varioufly 
complicated, or two or more parts of it will rcprefent 
to us a different whole. In this cafe, either the illu- 
fion will wholly vanilli, and with it the perception of 
beauty or uglinefs^ whilft we fee the naked truth, or 
the bare utflity or noxioufncfs of the objeft \ or its 
beauty will adorn itfelf with the new charms of ele- 
gance, gracefulnefs, or majefty, and its uglinels will 
appear under the difgufting (hape of inelegance, 
brutality br meannefs. Had a fly the nrioft refined 
cafte that man ever poffeffed, it mu(t be infenfible to 
the beauty of St. Peter's, as it; limited fight would 
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want that range necefiarjr sc one view to take iii*die 
whole, wbemre its effed is prodocet]. Guiitverwas 
blind to the charms of the toveiy Brobdignagiaib 
becauie he was fo near co the individual parts and 
traits of the gigantic fa«r, riiat his microfcopic eye 
had time and opportunky to examrne the ingredienxs 
of her beauty mt by one^i^ilft he was onabte to 
furvey and cocstemplate the whole at once. He was 
in tl^ cafe of thofe who look clofely at a frefco 
painting. On the other hand, however, an db^tA 
may be too fmall co encite in vi& pcrcepdons of beauty 
or uglinds. fts conftituent pans may appear to os 
too confufed to adnvit of diftii»£tion, and be infuf- 
ceptible of any conr^pofition in ocr eyes. If, however, 
we approach nearer to fuch an objcfb, or it be mag- 
nified to us by the help of art, it may appear to os 
beasitiful or ugly. 

As to moral perceptions, the appearances on which 
they are fimnded are fdfceptible of a great and vari- 
able mukrfarioufnefs. F^yfical good and erH, or 
tititity and noxioiQifeeis, are the real grounds of thefe 
appearances, and the not developed bot conspounded 
observation of their particular nature, magnitude, 
importance, and duration, is the perceptioii which 
^ofwers to the appearance. Wer^ there fetch infig- 
nificant chara^rs, fuch impotent and fruitlefs ac- 
tions, as to afford the obferver no mediate or im^ 
mediate profpeQ: of utility or detriment^ they would 
be by no means an otjeft of moral perception. As 
foon, however, as we difcover in an aftion any in- 
tention of the agent, it awakens our moral feelings. 
fiut this Intention relates to fome natoral good or 
«vil, without which it is not to be coRCeived. The 
intelfigent obferver rcannot feparate this intention from 
the difpofition and frame of the mind that cherilhes 
and a^s according to it. It is ro him a Iketcfh ^f the 
whole chara£ker, a manifeftation of all the good and 
evil variouQy combined in it. How complex, how 
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varioufly cotropounded ihall we fiod the idea of him 
who examines m intentional adion, if that idea be 
traced back to its or^in \ To an obferverj then^ 
who can formia conception of iniention> muft not 
the faine a&ion, when performed iacentionally, have 
dk very difierent appearanoe^ and cohfequently excite 
^Cfy ^^tttBt fenfatiQn$» from what it does when 
happeiung by chance I Muft we not feol very differ- 
ently /or the death of a man lulled by an enemy^ and 
jfor that of one crtifhed by a falling tree ? Still 
iDOce different m\A the appearances and fenfations 
in the two cafes be^ if ir> the former we combitie 
into one view with the action itfelf» and the inten* 
tion, the idea of its conft^quencesi or the good and 
evil which it produces and may occafion. In the 
latter cafe^ iQcieed> the conlequences of the a&ion 
wilLalfo be brought into confideration, but they - will 
not be by far lb complicated, important, or du- 
rable, a^ thoie in the forn>er, or intentional aftiofl. 
It would carry me much too far, were I circum*- 
ftantiaUy to ihew, how the appearance of an inten^ 
tional aA is in efTed, with .refpe^ to its confe- 
queoces very diflferently compounded and modified 
horn that of a fortuitous occurrence* In the latter^ 
permit me juft to obferve, the caufc of the evil is 
tranfientft and leads us not to fear eafily^ another of 
the like kind: whilft alfo what is. extrinfic to the 
caufe itfelf comes not into contemplation, and makes 
no part of the appearance. In the former, our pert- 
ceptioDS extend to the agent, his future fate, and the 
Influence of the aflion upon him. In both cafes our 
moral furvey includes, with the fuiFerer, all thofe 
who take a part in his. fate, as relations, friends, or 
enemies. But in the cafe of premeditated murder 
we embraced all ihofe who as members of the com- 
munity have a fimilar fate to apprehend, and even 
in an e^ciiJ manner ourfelves, intermingling with 
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our ideas fuch a care and refpeft to the futui-ei as 
cannot take place in an accidenul occurrence* 

In my' opinion, what \ have here advMcedy con- 
cerning the nature of appearances, and the affinity 
between phyQcal and moral beauty, may fufike to 
remove the objeAion railed againft our bypothefis 
from the difference of the fenfations exc4ted by phy- 
fical and moral eviL I perceive, however, that the 
perceptions or ideas of juftice and injuftice require 
to be ftill farther developed. Which of the two J 
ought to ftyle them I am in doubt; as they feem 
to me to occupy a middle place between perceptions 
and ideajB. On the one hand, they are not fufficiently 
clear and explicit to merit the appellation of ideas : 
on the other, they feem to me to have too much 
clear nefs and precifion to be deemed merely percep- 
tions. They are not produced in us by means of 
an indifcriminate compound view, as are thoie of 
beauty and uglinefs, and fo far ought not to be 
ftyled perceptions. Wc always acquire our notions 
of juftice and injuftice by comparing an intention or 
a6tion with fome rule, and difcovering its iagreement 
with or contrariety to it. As far as compariibn 
itfelf, and the conception of a concordant or difcor- 
dant proportion, are works of the underftanding, 
they feem to belong to the clafs of intelleflual ideas. 
But as by the help of the rule (which is a general 
propoQtion, that exprefles how the condu6k jnuft be 
];egulated to attain a certain good, or to avoid a 
certain evil) the underftanding is relieved from a 
great part of the labour of inquiry, fo that it needs 
not carry on its profpeft of the future, and calcu- 
lation or weighing of the good and bad confequen* 
ces of an adtion fo far as to the difcovery of its 
jioxioufnefs or utility, the words juft or unjuft never 
clearly point out to us the phyftcal good to be 
attained, or evil to be avbided, but the - former fig- 
niftcs only a conformity to the rule> and the latter a 
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non-conformity to it t fo far are th^fe notions at 
lead half founded on an appearance^ thus diftin- 
guiihing themfelves from ideas of utility and noxiouf- 
htisy and ftanding in the midft> as 1 have obferved, 
between the perceptions 'isf iporal beauty and ugli- 
neis, and the ideas of utility and noxioufnels. We 
will endeavour to render this fomewhat clearer. 
We have made fuch rules of conduft, or they have 
been delivered to us, with a view of faving us the 
trouble of examining on every occafion all the pof- 
fible confequences of an afbion. They affift our 
inability and negligence, which would preveht us 
from eftimating with accuracy the good and evil that 
would follow our refolutions. But as thefe rules fup- 
ply the piace of our own examining the good and 
bad confequences of our anions, and generally, or 
indeed almoft always, ferve a^ a touchftone with 
the decifions of which we fatisfy ourfelves, we arc* 
accuftomed to confider them as fomething original, 
which'admits not of being traced to a higher fource ; 
juft as we do in criticifm with the rules and examples 
of great mailers ; and our approbation, or difappro- 
bation of an aftion, are juft as much excited by 
them, as if we took in all the confequences of that 
action .at one view, or had an immediate profpeftof 
the good and evil it included. No wonder, therf, 
that this is fomewhat diiFerent from moral percep- 
tion. The appearance is lefs multifarious. Inftead 
of the diverfely multiplied and diftant confequences, 
which we muft contemplate or revolve in bur 
thoughts, if we would eftimate an action, not ac- 
cording to fome rule, but from calculation of the 
obicurely perceived or clearly difcovcrcd good and 
evil included in it, we confider merely (he rule, with 
the refpe£b it has acquired from its author, long 
cuftom, the confent of mankind, and its true or 
fuppofed indifpenfability, taking into the account 
the determinate good it promifes thofe who are 
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obedteitt to it> and the determ'matc; evil wieb wh#efa^ 
it threatens the difobcdjcnt. The r6lc itfelf is ndw^ 
determinate, and the cafes tba( occur are mor^ pfe- 
cifely eftinnated by it, in proportion as the good 
or evil is more clearly pi^rceived. Its rewards and. 

' puniihments are nnore concentrated, more intelligibly 
propofed, and efpecially niore certain and, inevitable^ 
than the good or evil which might enfue from the 
adion itfclt From the latter circumftance arife tbc 
ideas of guilt and innocence ; when, namely, the* 
evil confequent to an a£ti6n is, by means of a rule> 
held out to us as near and inevitable, fo that we 
cannot think on the aftion without its coniequences,. 
and know and forefee, previous to the adion, that 
they mull afFeft us from our own choice, and deter- 
mination, we pronounce ourfelves not free from Jthefe 
confequences, that is, we find ourfelves guilty. Let 
the flighteft circumftance be changed, the perception: 
is weakened or annihilated. If the evil following an 
a£tion be not an inevitable confequence of it, or not 
near enough to be afcribed to it, or if the agent 
have not previoufly known it to be a confequence of 
his a£lion, he would confider hiolfelf in the firft in- 
Ilance lefs guilty, in the laff wholly innocent. 

To confirm the hypothefis here delivered I will 
mention fome fafts well known by experience, Firft; 
The more a man has exerted himfelf to inveftigatc 
the particular component parts of moral perceptions^ 
that is, the natural good and evil comprifed therein, 
the different nature, relation, and importance of thefe» 

, &c. the more will he be fufceptiWe of nice and joft 
perceptions of morality. Thefe perceptions will be 
ftrengthened and rendered more luminous, as the 
various parts which conftitute the whole will hav« a 
more powerful efFcft, than when fuperficially viewed 
or unnoticed. Thus a beautiful fymphony delights 
a connoiffeiir, who has ftudied its tones, and their 
various relations, in a manner very difiereot from 

that 



i^t in which it a{Fe^& the unlearned ear. A florift^ 
capable of difcriminating the various parts, from the 
combined harmony of which the beauty of a flotwer 
J3 produced, fiods (in more pleafure ii> contemplating 
this^ beauty than he who furveys it with an unflcilfuL 
eye* Thus the nuioral fenfe is generally more gr(>fs. 
and dull in the ignorant mulckudej than in the well 
edut^ated and learntd. In thofe, however, who have 
not at kaft ibmevgeneral thotigh confufcd notions 
of utility and noxioufnefs in a£tions, no moral tafte 
exifts. Experience farther teaches us, that the ex- 
amination of the particular cdmpot^ent parts of beauty 
of ^ny kind, if it too frequently and almoft conftantly 
employ the mind, is injurious to our feelings. The 
mind habituates it&lf to a n^le£l of the compound 
furvey of the whole, and its deUght is to analyfe- ir, 
whence it falls into a way of contemplating its objeft 
microfcopically, and piece hsf piece. Thus many 
antiquarians, niany pbilologifts, have deftroyed their' 
tafte for the exquiftte beauty of works of art and 
genius : the fpcculative moraliftr, who confiders mo- 
ral objefts merely with the underftanding, and for 
the uaderftanding, and the acute cafuift, who dX&dct 
and divides virtue and vice with fo much pains and 
labour, render themfelves by degrees in a great mea-» 
fuf.e incapable of a. lively perception of what is beau- 
tiful or ugly, faccpming or unbecoming, in chara£):er, 
inanoers, or aflions. Finally, if any one had wholly 
deftroyed or loft his oioral tafte, more powerful means 
of exciting and (harpening his moral perceptions 
could not be found, than to place before bis eyes 
unfeexpefted, moving^ boldly draiwn fcenes of the 
varied and extenfive happinefs of virtue, and as 
ftfong portraits of the mifery of vice. As far as the 
nipral fenfe is capable of being whetted or reftored, 
it muft be effedted by ftrongly imprefled notions of 
the good accr^uiog from virtue, and the evil confe-^ 
quent to vice, whilft culpable infenfibility finds in the 
: . world, 
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world, and in real life, what Hogarth has delineated* 
in his moral pictures. The father in Roufieau's 
Emilius employed the fame means to excite an ab- 
horrence of the estcefles of debauchery in his fon, 
who was on the point of giving the reins to his wild 
defires i he led him to an hofpital, where the fearful 
fcenes of pain and woe difplayed on every hand, in 
the peribns of thofe who had fallen vi&ims to their 
lufts, could not but warn him from following their 
example. 

The fecond objedion made to our hypothefis, that 
it deilroys the prefer fignification, force, and value 
of the mora? expreffions of praife and blame, or that 
it enfeebles or annihilates the impreffions of moral 
beauty and uglinefs, may without difficulty be re* 
Q)oved. Thefe never can be the confequences of our 
inquiries. Moral relations are fixed conilant appear- 
ances, eflablifhed on the nature of their objeAs, and 
of our minds. They infallibly prefent themftlves 
whenever we attentively confider aftions, chara6bers 
or manners, and muft unavoidably produce the per-^ 
ceptions which anfwer to them. Every man of un- 
derftanding coofiders the fymmetry of a building as 
a mere appearance ; yet can he not reafon away its 
agreeable ef&A on his optic nerves, or the difagree- 
aUe one of its oppofite. To Newton's eye, returning 
from the contemplation of his prifm, the union of the 
primitive colours muft have given the appearance of 
whitenefs, as well as to that of the moft ignoran( 
peafant. 

The author of our nature had unqueftionably wife 
views, when he fo formed our minds, that good and 
evil proceeding from an intelligent being fhould have 
difFereiit appearances to man, and excite different 
perceptions in him, from what they do when occa'< 
fioned by an unintelligent caufe. If we would have 
juft notions of thefe final caufes, let us compare the 
moral marks of character and adions, fb far as thef 
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are confidered: as beautiful or ugly, feemly or un* 
feecnly, virtuous or i^icked, with the impreffion by 
which the certain worth of a piece of money is afcer- 
tained, when the fovereign or ftate intend not to affix 
thereby my nominal value above the intrinfic worth 
of the coin, but merely to determine the real value 
of the metal. • If we had a fenfe juft and delicate 
enough to enable us with certainty and readinefs to 
diftinguilh the exa6t finenefs, weight, and value of 
any piece of gold or filver oiBPered us, the impreflion 
would be fu|>erfluous and unneceflary : but as we 
want this juft,- delicate, and ready power of diftin- 
guifhing, the impreffion on a coin muft teach us its 
true worth,' and this not only faves us the trouble of 
iKreighing and aflaying it, but alfo fecores us from 
error and deception. In like manner, the moral 
charaders, the tokens of praife or blame, which our 
perceptions imprefs on aftions, tempers, or manners, 
would be unneceflary and fuperfluous, if we poflfefled 
fuch a clear, juft, and ready penetration of the na- 
tural good' and evil to be found in moral objects, or 
ariiing from them, that we could with accuracy fepa- 
rate them fronn each other, give to each its due worth 
and proper value, and appreciate the object as a whole, 
not only froni its prefent internal conftitution, but 
with refped to its delations, tendencies, and conie- 
quences. This penetration, however, we do riot 
poflefs. To iupply its place, therefore, it is ufeful 
and neceflary, that the moral fenfc fhould ftamp on 
aflions and manners a mark c^ff to be known. As 
reafon cannot conveniently aflay her obje£ts by fepa- 
rating them into their component parts, the fynthetic, 
not analytic view, fupplies the place of a clear know- 
ledge, and accurate calculation. From the natural 
good and evil found in moral, objefts, it creates moral 
good and evil, or images of moral beauty and ugli- 
nefs. Thus, particularly with a view to fhorten the 
examination^ the queftiop, what is good or bad, juft 

or 
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or uojuftj lo any particulaf cafe, i&^broi^ht before 
the tribunal of pcrcepcipo. What we loie \n clearnefa 
by thefe means, is made up by ihe qtuckncfe mi 
ftrength of our feeling^. 

It i^ now time^ a little farther to ilkiftrate the 
appluratioQ which Hartley makes of the fbregoiiig 
bypotbe(ls. He ibews from it the infignifkancy of 
the objedipDj, that, from the fyftem of eeceflity, 
God muft be the author of fin. In refpeft to Go^» 
fays he, what, we call fin is ootiikig hut natural cvU^ 
ib fair as it is modified by» occafimed by, and per- 
vades the voluntavy adtons of qiicb* We cannot 
afcribe to the nooft perfect tntelligeoiCe, wUch fees 
nothing Gonfufedly, but every thiog ckarly and dif- 
tin^y, the perceptions which ^ moral appearances 
excite in us, io far at leaft as they differ from thofe 
which the view of natural evil i^ capable of pro-* 
,dib9€iog. He fees what conftitt^s the real ground 
of thefe appearances. Hence it follows, that the 
whole qoeftion, whether God be the autjior of fin^ 
has no meaning, or this: does natural evil in ge* 
neral, and particularly that which arifes ffom npien's 
voluntary adk>ns, enter into the defign of God? 
If, however, we actribufe to God our perceptions, 
and what this evil feems to us, tbc^ queftion has no 
meaning. In fioful a£tions God fees the caufe of 
them, the impetfeftion and limited faculties of the 
creatures, which, aftive or paflive, participate themu 
He fees the evil thence arifing„ prcvioufly confidered 
feparately and indivjduaUy. In and for itfeU this 
evil is not his, purpofe : but as it is connef^ed with 
the wliole fcheme of his creation, and this whole 
fcheme is by him approved, as in it particular evil 
tends to general good, and as the goodnefs and hap* 
pinefs of 6nite creatures without ihis evil ^ould be 
impoffible, it muft enter into his defign. This de.- 
fign required the greatcft poffibie variety of crea- 
tures: in the fcale of being, then^ there ouiil hav<^ 

been 
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bbeo a place (or imn ;, and a certain degree of limi^ 
tation and imperibdaon, tt> diftiogutfh Mai, as wcfl 
ftom the crtamvcB above as fiXHn thofe, below, mufi 
have been cdential id liim. if the errors, Aiilis» 
aflvd ItDfoerfeftions of, rnan be deducibk froo) his 
eflctttial jmd neori&ry Ihnitation, it is not poflibk 
for him to be ivicbout thefe, and tHU be man. His 
Creator is fully juftified \£ do human being, the 
whole €iini]dered,ibejuftiiied in defpifing die g^ft of 
cxiftenoe. He is fuUy juftified, if man be from his 
nature, capable of 00 happinefe, or a happineis of a 
groving kind. Soch a difpoficjon prefuppofes a 
^|ro<wing perfeftion, amd at the beginning of man's 
CKiftencc the loweft degree of that perfeftion wbicii 
is proper to bmu For the fake of brevity I may 
jiere refer to what I haw (aid in a preceding remark 
{ip. 481.)* If k be now »(ked : whence ariies the 
morid erol of banoan inamre i I would anfwer : It is 
the confequence ^of xnan'^ limited faoiskies, and ca- 
pacity for perfe&ion. The latter readers it oecef- 
iary^ thaft be ihouild be plated on t^ lomeft ftep, 
in order that Ms tacirltaes may have an opportunity 
t>f unfddfaag themfelves gradually : he muft be a 
lenGtive before be is a rational being. But fhould 
he have a capacity for neafon, 'Or be an agent cboof- 
ing frorn his own judgnrient, he muft poffefs a pro* 
penfity to agency as foon as he can a£t. He muft 
early feel his deftination to a<5t after his own inclina- 
tion, and on every occafion follow this propenfity. 
He muft fly, or at Icaft will to raifc himfelf, before 
he has wings. I (hall here employ a common re- 
mark, yet not the lefs to the purpofe: man, whilft 
a merely fenHtive animal, exerts his agency, in the 
fame manner as the fteer, ilhat feels himfelf. deftined 
•to wear, 'horns, bmts with his head before fiis horns 
appear. He muft oppofe every thing that tends to 
obftru(% or circumfcriibe this propcnfity. Every in- 
junftion or reftraint is an odious compuHbn, againft 

which 
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which his freedom revolts. He will noc be ledi 
be will guide himfelf. But fince he has not yet 
the neceflary knowledge, which he mufl colle6t fronti 
experience, be is e^pofed to the illufions of his 
fenfes, and thus muft frequently err, and choofe evil 
for good. From often repeated error he will acquire 
a readinefs of going aftray, which tardy reaibn will 
find difficult to deftroy; and propenfities will arife, 
which a more juft and perfe£t knowledge of things 
will noc remove without pain and toil. T^us the 
'moral depravity of man proceeds from the limited 
ftate and conftitution eflential to his nature. Now 
as moral evil is a confequence of metaphyfical evil^ 
and nothing more than natural evil, the grand 
queftion, whence arifes moral evil ? may be reduced 
* to this, whence ariies natural evil ? and ultimately to 
this, what is the caufe of metaphyfical evil ? This 
queflion of the origin of evil, fo important to the 
peace of mankind, and fo puzzling to human un« 
derftanding, may, in my opinion, be reduced to this ; 
when God gave exiftence %o beings out of himfelf, 
he muft have made them limited, or have multi- 
plied hinifelf: if the latter be an impoffibility, we 
muft grant that his goodnefs and wifdom might 
produce beings with more or fewer limitations. 



PROP. XVI. p. 66. 

Whether philofopbical Free- Will be confiftent with the 
Power and Knowledge of^ God. 

Our author here (hews in a folid and conclufive 
manner, that philofophical free-will is inconfiftent 
with the divine attributes of power and knowledge. 
It is not confiftent with God's power, fince by ic 
his power would be limited, and hence be no longer 
infinite : for as far as man exercif<;d this free-will he 

would 
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would be independent of God. It may be faid, in- ' 
deed, that he recei^s this freerwill from God, and 
thus is dependent on him with refpefi: to the pofief* 
lion of ic : but as foon as he puts it into aftion, he 
ceafes to be under God's power, and withdraws hinv 
felf from bis all-embracing influence. If God have 
beftowed on man fuch a free-will, he has given him 
a power of freeing himfelf from his fubjeftion and 
dependency. This fuppofition brings to our minds, 
li) ibme meafure, what the poet faid of Jupiter, who 
^ter he had made gol^, was aftoniihed at the power 
of his own work, aad confefied, that hq . had 
created .a divinity more mighty than himfelf. As 
this charge may appear too (Irong to the partifans of 
philofophical free*wii], we will (hew in another way, 
that this free-will places man without the fphere of 
God's power and influence. We cannot poflTibly form 
any idea of the influence of God's power, but that it 
ads upon its fubjefl; either mediately, or immediately. 
Any other way is ds inconceivable as power without 
efie£b or influence. If man exercife philofophical 
free-will, God's power cannot a£t on him immedi^ 
ately, as that would be neceflity. Neither does it 
a£t mediately, for then it would aft by means of 
cauies and eflefts, or pf fecondary capfes. This ii 
equally inconfiftent with philofophical free-will^ by 
which the chain of cauies is broken. As often as 
man exercifes this free-will he cuts afunder that chain 
by which God holds and draws all things. Either 
he is himfelf the creator of human aftions, or chance 
is the lord and mailer of them, and forms a new chain 
which laft^ till another chance breaks it, or produces 
nothing but ifolated links united to no others. What- 
ever is effefted by philofophical free-will has the ori- 
ginal grounds of its poflibility in the will of, God, 
as far as chance is eftablilbed, and authorized to pro- 
duce men's adions, by that will : but that of two 
pofllble and oppofite adions one only takes place, is 

no 
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oo fadhcr afcribafcle to the will* of God. WhtHt 
God b^ kft this to chance to determine^ he hn (b 
far to, limits to his own {x>wer» and left himfelf to 
prefer a certain axfbion or its oppofite, which ever 
blind chance, which he has placed by his fide as a 
felbw-creator, wilts to be produced. In fuch an 
iaftion he can no iinort have a determinate will, than 
a man in an evenc which he leaves tx) the caft of a 
die. No one can in this cafe determine whether 
he fhali win or lolie : and when he leaves ic to chance, 
to decide which of the two ihall happen, . it is et|]- 
dent, chat he bimiblf determines neither of the two. 
So is it with God, oo the fuppofition of philofophical 
firee-wiiK In it there is always a chance, over which 
he has no power and influence becaufe it is a chance. 
If we fay, that he can influence the event by the pro* 
duftion and connection of circumftanoes, that can 
only cake place by limiting or altogether removing 
the aiTumed chance, or fo far as man is afluaUy 
determined alf extra in the exercife of his free-will* 
If it be laid God muft have thxis limited his power 
when he willed the creating man a free agent; this 
is taking for granted) that philofi)phical free- will i% 
eflential to man's agency, a fuppofition which has 
already been ihewn to be qnfoundod. If it be faid 
farther, that man csai be fubjeft to oo moral impu- 
tation, . uolcfs God have fo limited his power ; to 
^hat has before been faid on the fubje6b we may add, 
that,^ whilft on this fcbeme t>f free-will man's aftions 
are fubje6t to chance, ic is not OKxre proper to im- 
piite to him merit or demerit for .his actions, than 
if they were lijbjcd to ncceflity. If the atoms 
of Epicurus had by their concourfc formed mif- 
fhapeii maifes, inftead of regular bodies, would 
they have been more culpable or defer ving of pu- 
ftifhment, if under the guidance of chance, than if 
fubjedb to the laws of necefTity ? (We call in this 
hypothefis with more confidence, as it is in fadk'the 

fame 



4ame-ii^H^h6 phitofophtcal ^ffce-wfl! afcribcd to man, 
€xc^pt*^hat the latwry wHilft under the iJominion df 
chftfcc^ admits corifeioufncfs, the formfer exclades 
it): ' 4f 4H>puution and 'punifiimcnt be abfqrd and 
^tradoh^, 'they nntjft be To in the highcft degree, on 
Ae 'foppofl^on of chance, as being altogether without 
*nd <5t ufel l«*insflly, if it be advanced, that God 
vcAittteiiy frt lirtiits to' his power, and this they are 
•ndt lfd-4x6 cotvfidered as derogating or dctr^fting from 
hia grtSfttncfs ; 4c muft "be for want of reflpfting, that 
"^^^^(s^dld -be fudi a limitation of hi$ authority, as 
•wbirfd^ J-eNdcr it mipoffiWc for hinn to u'phold and 
-goverti^he^^nsor^ld, in a great meaftirc at leaft, if not 
akogcctter.^' Creatures endowed with . philofophical 
tfre^^lIF^; ^ether thcyexercife it conftantly or occa- 
fiominji, -are wholly incapat>le of moral rule. The 
-end'iiffueh rule is to lead men to certain purpofes 
% ftttiftg^before them tnmtves. When thefe motives 
ihavc'a K^ittAxi adequacy to the underftanding and 
'wiflj'-and ^a determinate power on the mind, men arc 
^Gverned^ dr the intended purpofes mjiy be attained 
^ilft 'afid tiy^^hem. • But to this effeft it is neceffary, 
tHat they 'have no ^)Ower of refitting thofc motives 
^hkh are^td riiem the'ftnongeft, or have no philofo- 
jihJeal ^ee^'wHl r fer 3by the ufe of this they would at 
bnce -anfrul'the •wifeft';i^&gulations of £hcir ruler, re- 
fraining obftinate and- diilbbedient, againft ail know- 
fcdge tof their own gooB, and notwithttandrng his 
giving them every poffible motive to obedience. 
This witt' hold good whether we fuppofc God or 
mffnf' to^ be the rulfer of fuch fubjefts. A human 
govefhfoi-, it is true, is not always able^ to produce 
ftafiicient motives, 'and frequendy knows not what 
rttorives ii^UI be the ftrongdl and moil powerful in 
certain cafes^ Hence he cannot lead his fubjefts to 
his'purpoTes -fo fuHy aji he would, nor exercifc a per- 
fect dominion over theni; But the aH-wife and 6m- 
mpetcnt'Ged, who at thp fame time that he knows 
Vol. II L O o what 
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what are the ftrpngefl: motives in every xafjs^ is ca- 
pable of producing tbem> (hould nciaintain the mod: 
per&ft and unlimited authority over his ratipnal 
creatures. This authority, however, would be cir-- 
cumfcribed,^ and nearly annihilated, if ungovernable 
man could /render himfelf infenfible to all motives, 
and could render vain by his free-will all tjie meafures 
of divine power, and all the ordinances of divine wif- 
dom. Thefe abfurd confequences flow frpm the 
doArine of philofophical free- will. £xperience> bow* 
ever, which teaches us, that man is adually [governed 
by man, and in a great meafure led to the purpofes 
of his ruler, and that many may be fubjefted to the 
will and nod of one, makes not a little againft fuch a 
free-will. If every fubjeft in. an extend ve kingdpm, 
governed by an abfolute monarch, exercifed philofo*- 
phical free-will, the whole fum of its efieAs niufl: be 
capable of being traced in an obvious and convincing 
manner. From the additions which each individual 
philofophical free-will would give to the general will, 
fuch an unbridled, fantaftic, mpj^rous chaos would 
ultimately arife, that a concordant and uniyerfal will, 
moving to any determinate end, would be an utter 
impoflibility. If, however, we fuppofe ^nothing of 
this confuflon and diforder in a great and wifely regu- 
lated flate, but rather find, that all its members are 
animated with one mind, and nnoved by one will, 
there mud be ibme means (and thefe means xan be 
nothing but motives) capable of imparting one will 
to many men, and .of infallibly attaining their end, 
£nce they efFeft it in fo diftingujfhed a manner. 
May we not, then, carry our conclufions from the leis 
to the greater ? If man can fo govern man, how 
much more may God rule him to the fulfilling of 
his will? 

That the foreknowledge of God is incompatible 
with philofophical free-will is clearly (hewn by our 
author, and has already been fufiiciently demopftrated 

by 
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-by others. The defenders of this free-will h4vc, 
indeed, already given. up thus much to the arguments 
of their opponents, that they content ihemfelves with 
afcribing to God a probable foreknowledge of men's 
anions. But Mendelflbhn, in his excellent Treatife 
on Probability, has proved in a new and incontro- 
vertible manner, that a probable foreknowledge is 
abfolutely . inconfiftept with philofophical free- will. 
If, fays he, God have a probable foreknowledge 
with refpeft to our free aftions, the degree of this 
probability niuft be determinate, as there cannot be 
a quantity without a. determinate degree, if, as in 
this c&fe; it ultimately will be. But if the degree of 
the divine probability be determinate, the proportion 
which the grotsndsi of probability known to God 
bear to certainty muft be given, as from this pro- 
, portion the degree of probability is to be eftimated. 
The grounds of probability are all thofe daia from 
which the truth is known, and which, if we have 
them all, pfoduce certainty, if we have a greater or 
lefs number of them, produce a highef or lower de- 
gree of probability. Now whence does God take 
thefe grounds of^ probability ? Neceflarily from the 
circumftances in which the free agent is placed, and 
from the motives and incentives that determine his 
choice. But all the circumftances in Which the agent 
is placed, and all his motives and incentives are 
infufficient to produce a certainty of what choice he 
will make. Thus the degree of probability cannot 
be determined from the proportion which the pofitive 
motives bear to the pofitive and negative ones taken 
together : otherwife thefe motives mud include (bme; 
grounds from which this free agent is determined to 
one adtion rather than to another. Thus the more 
pofitive or negative motives aA upon our will, the, 
greater the probability, that we (hall do or avoid a 
thing. If it were poflible, that infinitely many mo- 
tives ihould work upon our will to the produftign pf 
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a certain adtioti, they would <oniUcute an infiniie de-* 
gree of probability, or a certainty, as according to this 
opinion of thefe [:4)ik>ibphers the maximum of our free 
a£tions is only to be fought in infniPo. Now as in 
every particular cafe only a finite number of motiten 
aft upon us, the probability of the divine ptefcienct 
is to certainty, as the finite nutnber of the motives 
that occafion our choice is to an infinite number of 
the fame, or the degree of the divine foreknowledge 
= 0. Nothing, in my opinion, Cto be more juft and 
clear than this demonft ration. The more am I aftor 
nilhed, that Rautenberg in a reitiark on flume's 
Effays on the firft Principles of Morality 'and Natural 
Religion, tranflated by him, fhould difpute this argu- 
ment, or rather, admitting the premifes, dtny the 
conclufion. He conceives, that Mendelffcfin aifumes, 
without any grounds, that all the circumiVantes in 
which a free dgent is plated do not <Mftituce a 
certainty, wbkh can only arife from an infinite num- 
ber of motives: and rather believes, that from a 
finite number fuch a degree of ferce may aiife, as to 
incline the willto the ^e fide, particularly when no 
motives, or very feeble ones only, exift on the other. 
But does not this opponent of Mendelflbhn perceive, 
that, according to the fyftem in difpute, thie circum- 
flances in which a free agent is placed cannot poliibly 
Conftftutc certainty ? For did they amount to a 
certainty, this free agent muft in reality be deter- 
mined by circumftances, be muft ad according to 
ihis determination and could not a-ft otherwife, con- 
fequemly the freedom of indifitremcy, or the fi'eedom 
by which man can refift thofe motives that are to 
him the ftrongcft at the time, dompletely falls to the 
ground, if he can refift thefe circumftances he is 
not determined by them. If he be not determined 
by them, there are no grounds from which his refo- 
hition can be known. If a given number of motives 
ctrtiainly incline the will to ohe fide, he whd knows 
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all' thefe nKH*^vcs» cannoi: be deemed co have a pro* 
bable foreknowkdge, as he ohuft unqueftionably pof^ 
fefs a certain prefcicnce. But this is ever and fokly 
the cafe, if the will be determined by the motives 
aftualiy prefent, and by nothing elfe. It is no^necef- 
fary to add, thaft every fuch cafe abfolutely excludes 
fuch a freedom as enables a man to a6i: in oppolition 
to his^ motives, and independent of them, fo that 
they are infufficient to determine him, and their 
power mtift be fupplied by fomething elfe, not to 
be defined, if a determination take place. Rauten- 
berg aiUb advances, that, whilft we are ignorant of 
the manner in which God knows things, we cannot 
infer any objcdtion to a demonftratcd truth from his 
knowledge. Not to mention, that philofophical free-- 
will i$ by no means a demonftrated truth, this is in 
fad faying nothing to the purpofe, as Hartley very 
juftly (hews. We freely confefs, that no argument 
againft philofophical free-will is here deduced from 
the natiire of the divine knowledge and prefcience ; 
but from the mete cxiftcnce of God'ii foreknowledge 
of nf>iCn*i5 '^dions, let it happen however it may, we 
conclude,, that it is not impoSable to foreknow thofe 
aftions, and confequently, that they cannot be inde- 
terminai&ct and uncertain, fuice were they fo they c6uld 
opt be fofekoDwn> either by God or by any other 
intejiligen^e, ^h what is ablblutely impoiTible, and 
iocludfis a contradidion, is not more fubjeft ta the 
power of God, than to that of any other being. To 
be indetefminate and abiblutely uncertain in itfelf^ 
and at the ^me time to be foreknown as certain and 
deternrHnate, conflitute as formal and palpable a con-^ 
tradii^ion as can be conceived. The one annihilates 
the other. Now if the infinity of God with refpeft 
to his other attributes cannot make any codtradidion 
poffible, however infinite his knowledge may be, it 
^tends tQ impoflibilities no more than does his 
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power. But td be uncertain and fortuitous, and yet 
to be foreknown as certain and neccffary, conftitutes 
a non-entity. 

♦ PROP. XIX. p. 79. 

On Infpiration. 

V 

) 

The difFercnt opinions held /concerning divine 
infpiration may be conveniently sreduced to three. 
"Thefe our author inentions, with the grounds for 
them J but ftill fome other grounds may be added. 
There are alfo fome general confiderations which 
mud have weight with every rational and thinking 
folbwer of the chriftian religiouj in deciding to which 
of the three the preference fliould be given. This 
muft firft of all be laid down as a principle, as it in- 
deed is by Hartley, that, which ever of the three be 
embraced, we pay fuch refpedt to revelation, as to 
be amended, aflured, and inftruded in the way of 
falvation. Thus he who adopts the lowed hypo- 
thefis confiders the fcriptureN ^ his rule of faith and 
life, and as the ground of his hopes and expeftations. 
But whether his opinion of divine infpiration be in 
reality fufficient to this purpofe or not, appears to 
me not to be fo properly determinable on general 
principles, and from a general view, as from the 
particular way of thinking of the party, and from the 
point of view from which he forms his judgment. 
It may feem to us, that no one can attain a true 
confidence through revelation, or a praftical convic- 
tion of the truth of its dodrines, if he have not fo 
high an opinion of its divine origin and authority as 
appears to us neceffary for our own truft and con- 
viflion. In this, however, we frequently err. How 
many pious chriftians are (hocked and* hurt by the 
various readings of the fcriptures^ and the detedion 
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of faults tliat have crept into the modern text from 
careleffiiefs and ignorance ! Unqueftionably. this 
' arifes from their opinion of th^c divine origin of the ;.:,^ 
facred books extending itfcu to the raoft trifling cir- *^\^^" ''^v 
cumftances, to words, ^ytlabks, and letters, with * ;,^:'; 
/which overftretched notion the remark of fuch errors ^ 
does not accord. To ftill more is the |(fea, that ' 
prenieditared additions, defalcations, or' corruptions 
of the fcriptures have taken pla<? e^ tQU Hy inijpiifli* 
ble. Now as the(e find fuch a fuppiHrKh incompj^- 
tible with their high veneration for' the fciiptures, 
they are too prone to conclude, that all who afierr, 
or even think poffible, fuch falfificationis o^, parti- ^ 
cular paiTages, altogether rejeA the divide -jiutho- 
rity of. the whole. It will probably be admii^, that 
in this cafe the inference from ourfelves tqibthers is 
precipitate and unjuft. But we muft on tne fame 
principles admit, that it is equally unjuft for thofe 
who entertain the higheft poffible opinion of divine 
inipiration, to deny all true and wholcfome reverence 
for the fcriptures to thofe who content themfelves 
with the loweft. I fay on the fame principles. For, 
if every thing in the fcriptures, even to each indivi- 
dual word, fyllable, and letter, were the immediate 
work of God, it is but neafonable to conclude, that 
the fame caufes which mOved God himfelf immedi- 
ately and miraculdufly to fix and determine every 
thing in the fcriptures, even to the moft unimportant ^ 
objc&s, would have moved him to have fuperin- 
v<. tended the ftcurity and prefervation of what he had 
{o exaftly .^and nnlinutely eftablifhcd. Were it necef- 
fary, tjbat every word and letter Ihould have been 
infpired, we muft alfo fuppofe it neceffary, that every 
infpired word (hould retain the letters appointed by 
•Gbd, and be incapable of alteration by human words 
ler letters. Yes, perhaps fome one will fay, bvt how 
many continual miracles muft be requifite to this I 
Let us however conGder, that, froni th'e fuppoCtion; 
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fuch a minute- mipiration beiag. nece&ry to tbe^ fal- 
vation of mankind, if it could and mud have hap- 
pened, its requiring more or fewer miracles is of no 
moment to the omnipotence of God. It ma^ he 
faid, if every thing in the fcriptures were not Ox 
accurately and minutely determined by divine iofpi- 
ration, we could not have fufiicient certainty and 
confidence in the divine doftrines. Were this true, 
there muft be no blunders of copy ids, no inaccis-acy 
in the text, and no accidental error in the fcriptures ; 
or each individual reader of tbeon muft have an in- 
fallible knfey by which be might diftinguifh the 
divine original from the additions made by nrieo. 
Even had he this, in places where alterations havr 
aflually been made, the requifite certainty and confix 
dence C9uld not poQibly be obtained : /and if a: mm 
extend his faith to words and letters, this very cir- 
cumdance muft greatly embarra& hirn. If the pre- 
text, that fo many continual miracles are necefiary 
to preferve an unalterable purity of the tex^ be at 
all valid, the general principle muft be firft admit- 
ted, that God performs as few miracles as pollible, 
and never more than are indifpenfably necefTary to the 
attainment of his divine purpofes. But it would be 
the extreme of raflinefs in us to determine how 
many or how few miracles are requifite to anfwer 
the defigns of God- However> when we find, that 
a certain miracle has not produced certain eSe&s^ w^ 
may venture humbly to prefume, that fuch a mira- 
cle was not necefiary. But here this is aftually the 
cafe. For fince fo many variations are to be found 
in refpefl to words, fyllablcs, and letters, * he who 
fees, and is confcious of theie variations, cannot 
poQibiy confirm bis faith and hopes by the notion^ 
that the words, fyllables, and letters which he h^s 
before him were imtaoediately infpired by God^ 
• Should any one hence conclude, thatia this cafe 
we can never be certain of the true fcnfe of any 
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book in ^e..Bthk^ Wfpi2^f.ymoi, a b|^;;/:{> 
anfwer^ that, in ck&eri^it^^i]^ the Q^i^mng of a, ^faiito 
b9ok, or of. afiy coiuK'l^ed pippofuiqnit vv\f i^aiuft 
not attend fb ,mucl;i to paiticqlac words, as to iibo 
connexion of , all. the: words t^kca together^ the ftope 
of the AJvhole, aijtd all concomitaiK. ciraua^&asces. 
Thus, though ^ particular word wighi: be falftfi©^ 
we may be ibfiijci^ntly certain of the tenovif of tho 
whole : for it ia highly icaprobable, that the whole 
ihould be fallified ; and were there any pai^t s^-« 
gethet corrupted and erroneous^ either it wouU have 
no rational meaning, or it woidd have a fenfe conr 
tradiflory to the purpoie of its writer, and the general 
fenour of the fcrtptures. Id this cafe, w^ cqm14 
make no ufe, pf fuch a text, particularly if it were 
QQt to be acxiended and reftored by the help of cniti- 
cifoi, and a c^mparifpn with other manufcripis and 
verfiona. 'If, however, a text oC ^ripture have ana 
intelligible meaning, confonant to. the defigas of iit& 
divine author, and the general ienfe of tlbe whole» 
we. nriay be fufiiciendy certain, that ic is not iHrotsgh-^ 
out altered and corrupted* . But this does not pre^ 
vent a, , word here and there in it &ocn be'mg. ecro** 
neous : 7^ hence it follows, chat the fnore we build 
on partic^ar words in our expofition„ and the, lefs 
we conGder the. connexion of the whole, ihe> pur-- 
pofe of the writer, awd the like,, in explaining th« 
i^nie- of a paflage, the lefs certafin nouft. our inter- 
pretation be. However nuanerous the iavlts ^nd 
errors that may have crept inix> 21 book of Cicero, 
if the whole afford an intelligible Oieaning, we cati 
. determine with fufficient . <;ertainty the. fenfe of the 
author, and what he i^ntendrd to fay,, notwithfitand- 
ii^ all thefe errors and imperie£):iona> if we proceed 
according to the rules of found eriticifip. But 
fliould we £et afi^e the conne^^ion of ehe whole> 
Ihutting our eyes againil the light to be derived from 
the confideraiion.ofall it^ parts, and a compairifctti: 
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of them with each otherj and explain his fyftem 
from a fingle exprdTion^ founding our convidiort 
of his defign to niaintain this or that on the authen- 
ticity of a word, our certainty would reft on very 
flight grounds. The lefs probable it is, that all 
we employ to alcertain his meaning, (hould be fal- 
fified and corrupted, the more certain is pur inter- 
pretation; for it is far more improbable, that the 
whole fhould be erroneous, than that a particular 
word ifaould be fo. 

Of the fame nature is the well-I^nown difpute, 
whether infpiration extend only to the fubjeft or to 
the words of holy writ. I do not think, howevei^ 
that this properly exprefles the true point in dif- ^ 
pute. This fliort anfwer may be given to the ques- 
tion couched in fuch terms : a fubjefb without words 
IS inconceivable, fo that if God infpired the fubjedty 
he muft have infpired words expreflihg it. But this 
anfwer decides nothing at bottom: it rather leads 
to the following queftions. What is the general 
notion of infpiration ? How many kinds of infpi- 
ration are there, according to this notion ? And 
how may all this be applied to the holy fcriptures, 
and their fcveral parts ? * 

In the moft extenfive fenfe of the word, we may 
term every communication of our thoughts and per- 
ceptions to another, or, which is the fame thing, 
every aftion by which we determine the thoughts 
and perceptions of another to accord with our 
thoughts and perceptions an infpiration. There are 
as many kinds of infpiration, therefore, as there are 
modes in which this may be efFcfted. 

The ways in which a man may occafion certain 
thoughts and perceptions, or Certain notions, judg- 
ments, and opinions in another, or in which he may 
determine him to think and judge thus of a fubjeft, 
and not otherwife, are various ; and fo many kinds 
of infpiration muft we admit. Language is the 
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liioft pcrfeft mean of propounding and imparting 
our thoughts to others. Thus verbal infpiration, or 
infpiration by means of oral ot written words, is the 
firft and moft perfeft kind. But other Tigns and 
fymbols may be employed inftead of words, to make 
others acquainted with our thoughts. This may be 
eflFe&ed by fignificant geftures, or piftures, in par- 
ticular. Thus we have a kind of infpiration, which, 
to diftinguifti it from the verbal, we may ftyle figu- 
rative or fymbplical. Farther, we may impart our 
thoughts on a certain fubjeffc to another, by placing 
him in fuch circumftances, and affording him fuch 
4fita and means of knowledge, that by their ufe and 
^application he muft nece0arily be led to the fame 
thoughts and perceptions of the fubjed as we have, 
or as we would imprefs on him. As this fpecies of 
infpiration difiers from the preceding ones in more 
particularly employing the mind and underftanding 
of the perfon infpired, we may term it co-operative 
infpiration. Finally, we can conceive of a commu- 
nication of thoughts by an immediate influence upon 
the Jenforiufny and by its means upon the mind, 
whereby thoughts are excited and imparted to the 
intelleft, diteftly producing conceptions, without the 
interference of any known means. This may be 
ftyled immediate infpiration. 1 believe that thefe four 
kinds include the whole of our notion of infpiration^ 
and conftitute all its primary divifions : though, by 
varioufly combining them, other kinds might be 
formed, and fome, if not all, of thefe prhnary divi- 
fions admit of being fubdivided. 
^ Inflead of entering farther into this analyfis, I will 
' inquire into the ehd that may be propofed by infpi- 
ration. This end mufl be confined to the perfon 
infpired, or to others, or it muft extend to both. In 
the firft inftance the perfon infpired mufl receive 
fanr)e information, or inftrudlion, necefiary or ufeful 
to himfelf alone. In the fecond, he will announce 
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what is. ufe&l and neceflary to others. In the thard^ 
the inftruftion imparted to him is applicable both tq 
others aad himfelf, and he receives it . equally for 
both. If infpiration have any rational end, a fourth 
cafe is not to be conceived* In the Brft cafe the 
inftruftion muft be perfeftly undcrftood by the perfon 
infpired, otherwife he could derive no benefit from 
its being imparted to htm. In the third cafe he muft 
underftand it likewife, at lead in part though it iioay 
not be neceflfary for him to comprehend the whole of 
it, as a part may concern others alone. So far, how- 
ever, as be, is intevefted in it, whdjc it announces m^ift 
be incelligible to himfelf. In the (econd cafe which 
we have mentioned^ it is. not necefiary, that he fliould 
underftand what be is to deliver* He is but the 
mefTenger, conveying inftrudtions that may be coa- 
cealed from his knowledge. In this cafe, the third 
kind of infpiration, which we have termed co-ope-* 
ratiye> would be inadmiilible ; and the fourth,, or 
immediate, would fcarcely be . applicable. For ihe 
conceptions produced in the mind by this, which we 
mud fuppofe fubjedt to the general laws of the under-- 
fianding> though excited in an extraordinary and mi- 
raculous manner, cannot poflibly be unintelligible to 
the mind that forms them> and expreifes them by 
words : even were the words anfwering to the ideas 
imbibed or imprefied at the fame time with them, 
which would render this kind of inspiration the fame 
as to the principal point with the firft. Both the firft 
and fecond kinds of infpiration, however, are admif- 
fible in this cafe. In the firfl: and third cafe any of 
the kinds of infpiration might take place, though all 
might not be equally fuitable, which would depend 
on the fubjed of the inlpiration. If we would form 
an accurate judgment of the point in queftion, we 
Ihould now inquire on what occafipn e&ch kifid oif 
infpiration might be moft cotavenic;nt)y eoaployed. 
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The fubjeft of MptratiOT ftvay be either hiftorical, 
or doftriaali it tt^y feiartc to ocxotreftocs or doc- 
trines, Occurren<:es may be either psfft, dr ftttopc ; 
dodtrines may be> ekher credenJa, or tfgtfw&, -artldes 
erf* faith, or rules of conduft. LiCt i3s now cJonfidef 
^^iviiat kind' of inl[{>iration woiuld be n^ioft &dcqH3^M to 
eaeh pwpofe. Tb begin with pad occurrences. Of 
tt^efe eitfcer We fead teftrtnonies, accofuhts, land tra- 
dJdbtis, prior t?o itttpiration, •ajid independent tof it, 
oir we had them not. If we h^ thewi not, the third 
ki'Ad of irii^iration is evidently inadii^iffible : for the*re 
Wbuld exift no^/rii^tf, ho fources t^ knowledge, fey the 
life of which the pbrfon inured might be brought to 
thofe notions which were to be imparted to him. * 
Neither is t'he fecond fuitabfe to the purpofe, feis it 
would be ^inadequate to the defign of delivering a 
hiftory in chronoiogicai order, wkh-fcrupeJous ex- 
atftnefs, and hiftorie tr«fth ; confequently it ought not 
to be employed where this is requvfite. In ^s cafe 
the firft kirid is the moft convenient, thbugh the 
fotrrth might indeed be employed. On *he dilfer 
b^^d, ifotfllor written accounts of fuch e/<!x:mtences 
cxift, though either the firft or fourth kind 'might be 
ufed likewife hfcre, yet the third appear tb defer vc 
the preference, for the foUlowin^ reafotft. Fi^ft, afs 
it is fufEcicnt to the end^ which, eonfidcrin^ that it 
is the moft natural, whilft the others are fuperaatural, 
renders it preferable to thife:' fccondly, ^s it wiH 
extrcifc and i'mprov^ the inental faculties and utrd^r*. 
ftanding of Aofe to whom biftory is thus ififlprred, or 
to whcwn kfifowledge is thus imparted ; ^rrd, more 
cfpeciaftfy, in die third place, as it is the wiaft icte-* 
dR>ie, and adeqiaate to the end of inipirationi fe f i^ 
as the occurrences made kn6wn are to be admitted 
as true by others. To conceivt this the more ele^rly, 
let us fuppofe, that a writer gives a hiftory of a ceh* 
tain remote period, of which we had accounts before 
him, and ftill exifting in his trme> and exprcftly dfe^- 
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c]ai:ess that his hiftory is not compiled from thofe 
accouatSj but written in coniequepce of immediate 
infpiration from God. Now would fuch a writer be 
credited by pofterity ? Would after-ages rather rely 
on bim^ than believe the accounts ^xifting elfewhere, 
in points in which his hiftory xrOntradided or deviated 
from thofe accounts ? Would not rather the pretence 
of the divine revelation and infpiration of a hiftory^ 
which the narrator mighty have known without thefe^ 
from the accounts exifting, from the teftimony of 
wiineflcs of the occurrences, or. from his own know- 
ledge (if he be writing the hiftory of his own time) 
and which he might have relate^ with fufficient ac- 
curacy by the exercife of his own judgment, and the 
neceflary examination, be very improbable? Much 
more credible would the writer*s narration be, did he, 
in exprefs terms, or by the adual ufe of the.accounts 
ftill extant, limit his claim of divine infpiration to 
this, that he wrote his hiftory at the ' command of 
Qod, endued with fuch facukies, and placed in fuch 
circumftances, as to be enabled to give the moft 
accurate and true account poftible, from the fources 
that were in exiftence. 

Should the hiftorian relate fuch circumftances and 
incidents as could not be the fruits of his own un- 
derftanding, being fuch as a mind merely human 
could not difcover, he rauft be indebted for them to 
a higher revelation. In. this cafe the claim of fuch 
a revelation would not weaken his credibility, as by 
it he would be informed of circumftances^, which 
his mind couJd not othcrwife have conceived. I^ 
however, he promulgate no circumftances or inci- 
dents undifcoverable by human inveftigation, fuch 
an immediate revelation would be unneceffary . and 
inlprobable. As to what concerns future events, it 
muft be confidered whether they be delivered with 
accuracy, and in the ordinary form of hiftory, or 
only under general types, with fomc degree of obfcu- 
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> ritys and without a precife defcriptton of particular 
circumftances^ If. the former^ the facne.tmy befaid 
a» gf pad occurrences of which we have na account: 
if thelatter^ no one of the kinds is more apt than 
(he fymbolical ; and in all cafes the immediate, with 
which the fymbolical may be united. Of dodrines, 
4nd. rules of conduA, we muft obferve, that they 
^ill. be either altogether arbitrary, that is not fo 
Gonnedted with the natural or acquired knowledge of 
ibe.perfon infpired as to be a regular coniequence of 
it; or they will not be in this fenfe arbitrary. If 
chef be the former, they nrtuft be infpired after the 
Hrft,. fecond, or fourth manner; and according as 
.th'ey are more or lefs precifely determined, the firft 
^q4> fourth, or the fecond, will be mofl: fuitable. 
,If the doftripes And precepts be fuch as might flow 
.firom the previous knowledge of the infpired perfon, 
the third kind of infpiration feems preferable, princi- 
r.paJly. for thefe reafons, that thus. they would render 
jbe ideas of the perfon infpired more perfect, and 
:<X9lt his underflanding. For this purpofe dodrines 
^nd their application mull be made more clear to 
him, and moral precepts more engaging, and eafier 
to pra£tife, whilft he is inftrqfbed in the principles on 
which jhey are founded. . , ; 
* Before 1 apply what .ha^ been iaid to the holy 
fcriptures in particular, I ihall make the two follow* 
ing general remarks. In the firft place, I prefume, 
that in the infpiration of the holy fcriptures, as. well 
as in all .other meafures relative to religion, its .foun^ 
dation, fupport, and propagation, God employs na- 
tural means, or means agreeable to the ordinary 
courfe of i^ature,. and refrains from extraordinary, 
fupernatural, or miraculous ones, as long as the for- 
mer are fufficient to cfFeft the purpofes of God in 
religion, having recourfe to miracles only when they 
are abfolutely neceflary. It is true» that we cannot 
with certainty determine by rcaibning a priori when' 
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means are fufficient to the {Hiifiibfes of Gd^^ 
bucvontlegy and xroroparifoh tnay' beljp ds to fome 
coi^d?ores, and iNt icannot «rr K»ry widely from 
tbe cimdi m expei%iAg God to a6t; in 'CJ^e like man* 
:tier in Wkc 7iiftai»ces. My fecond reoi^rk is rhis^ 
rChac, in folvlng (he diificulc proUem of divine infpi- 
raoiany 0hac folution^ which leaves vhe feweft diffi- 
culties, peT^lexitteBi, afnd ccmrradiftion^, is ta 'te 
prdetr^ds ittjt?£bing every other, which, inftead iof 
tetUKTviiig thofe diificulties, tends Tatber to mafke them 
incxpilia^. • 

I tivtti now ^Ksntine ' whether the preceding theorjr 
of i»<birati€Ai may -be apfriied no the inifriration of 
<he TOiy icriptwei. Lict us firft confider the dtffct- 
ent fubjcHfts of the fecred writings. They concarQ 
doStrines, prophecies, and brftories. The doflrincs 
Mr of fuch « nutore, that we • may apply to them the 
fbreiwentfoned divifion. There are poficive dodrines, 
a»d /arbitrary pi^4:epti»; not So in themfelv^s, but 
w«th j$fpe£l to the underltanding of man. Thus we 
/wiay ^pply to thcfe the foregoing confequence, that 
they were invparted to iviaAkind by i|he fit^ft atKl fourA 
kind of inlpiraition'. God has made Renown to the 
infpired perfon, what he and others fltotfld do, bjr 
means of an oral or written inftr^iwn 5 and this in- 
ftn^totj was comimini^ted ft^pe^naturally, as no 
ordinary or natural inftru6i;ion would -have been fulfi- 
crent to tfce purpofe. But again, diitunil metxt% were 
as moch as poffible empit^ycrd, and rhe )aws of hu^ 
man reafon as little as might 'be deviated ftom. Thus 
the mift importafnt inftruftion mort hav^ been co«ti- 
miiRfcaeed ih human -guife, and in the mariner of 
common information* Superior beings moft ha^^c 
appeared as men, and tittered homatt words, or the 
person iolpired mufl at leafl: have heard a human 
voice. The ntoft weighty relig^bus precepts were 
imparted to the apoflles by the Son of God in human 
form, and in a natural manner. In forine extraor- 
dinary 
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dinary; safes' only, for which they were not prcparcdi *i 

and ir) which their ignorarKC nnfghc have led them ' \ 

into great perplc)^ity> a fupernatural revelation was J 

communicated to them. So fao however, as thefe 

trgths add precepjts. might have followed of them- 

felves from their natural and acquired knowledge, we 

may prefume, that the third fpecies of infpiration wa$ 

combined with the firft». Thus from the union of « ' 

theft two kinds ihe. moft perfcdl infpiration arofe ; 

whence we inay conclude, that they were the moft 

ufual, though without cxcluGon of the fecond and 

fourth. Thofc doftrines and precepts which are not 

arbitrary, but merely rational, as in fome of the 

Pfalms for inftance, the Proverbs of Solomon, Ec- ; 

clefiaftcs, and the book of Job, may aptly be referred ' j 

to the third fpecies> and the &nf)e may be faid of ^• 

them as of hiftory/ \ ^ 

Prophecies come under the fecond and fourth ? 

kinds of infpiration. They arc imparted by vifion 
and fymbolical perceptions in trances or dreams, in v 

which future events are reprefented as in a pidture, . 
or in which human voices and words are heard^ 
This diftinftion is here to be made, that, when the 
fubjecSt of the prophecy is made known to the pro- 
phet by external types, the fecond kind takes place : 
but when it is fecn or heard by means of an im- 
mediate influence on his imagination, the fourth. 
How faT this fourth kind of infpiration is more or Icfs 
natural, I (hall not venture to determine^ It is fo 
far fupernatural, however, that one' man cannot iri- 
fpire another by its means, but only God himfclf, or 
perhaps fame being fuperior to man, under his direc- , 
tion : and inafmuch as we can form no idea of the 
operation which produces a feries of conceptions in 
the mind, not founded on its former ideas, on its 
previoufly acquired knowledge, or on any external 
perceptions, this kind of infpiration is not only . ' 

fgpcrnatural, but the moft wonderful of all. One 
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thing, however, I muft obferve, that it happens for 
the moft part, in all probability, if not conftantly, in 
a dream or trance. And the reafon of this fcems to 
be, that the perfon infpired might have a remark- 
able ground of diftindion, whereby to difcriminate 
the divine infpiration from his own thoughts and 
conceptions. This would be difficult,, if not impof- 
iible, were the infpiration confounded with the chain 
of his ordinary conceptions, without any ftriking 
mark of diftindlion, and were it preceded by no 
warning to point it out as extraordinary and divine* 
A mere internal admonition, that what a man is 
about to think will be, by divine infpiration, feems 
fcarcely fufficient to fecure him from felf-deception, 
if the admonition be unaccompanied with decifive 
external circumftances, or if the perfon infpired be 
afTured only by his natural conceptions. If fuch 
criterions fail, he cannot be certain, that the thought 
of an approaching infpiration itielf is not his own 
natural conception, and particularly if he be accuftom- 
ed to expe£l: infpirations from God. This remark is 
perfe£Uy conlbnant to what we learn of immediate 
infpiration from the holy fcriptures/ When the pro- 
phets fay: the fpirit of the Ix)rd is upon me; if we 
fuppofe it to mean, that the fpirit came over them,, 
or fell upon them, it will unqueftionably fignify a date 
of fupernatural trance. The prophets received what 
was revealed to them in viHons and dreams. When 
Paul was honoured with that high revelation, he was 
entranced, fo that he knew not whether he ^5^as in the 
body, or out of the body. Peter faw a vifion, when 
he was inftruAed, that the diftinftion betwixt the 
Jewls and Gentiles fhould be dor^ away. An angel 
appeared to him in prifon$- to acquaint him, that he 
Ihould go out of it free. We find, that, in every 
town upon his journey, the fpirit informed Paul, by 
prophets, and not by an indifcriminate infpiration^ 
that afHiAion and bondage awaited him in Jerufalem. 

At 
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At another time, a man ftood by him in a dream, 
tilling him what he was to do. Thefe, and many 
other examples which I could produce, feem to (hew, 
firft, that, when an immediate infpiration took place, 
it happened in trances or dreams; fecondly, thaft, 
when this did not occur," the divine inftruftion was 
communicated, by means of external appearances, 
intelligible cxprcffions, or other figns ; and thirdly, 
that every immcdiatte infpiration was accompanied 
with fuch remarkable and extraordinary circumftances 
as convinced both the infpired perfon and others of a 
fupernatural influence; 

A knowledge of paft occurrences was imparted, 
where it was poffible, by means of the third Ipecies 
of infpiration. Here we may limit the divine infpr- 
ration to a particular call of God, or a requifition 
frorti providence to write (a call that might be com- 
municated to the hiilorian by means of the remark- 
able circumftances in which he was placed) to the 
indication of the neceffary materials^ to the gift of 
requifite attention, ability, and love of truth, and 
finally to fuch a combination of circumftances, as 
would produce a hiftory as accurate and perfect as 
the fources whence it was derived would admit, and 
fully adequate to the purpofe for which it was writ- 
ten. On thefe principles, as it appears to me, (hould 
we form our judgment of the hiftorical writers of 
the Old Teftament. They have compiled a true 
and accurate hiftory from the accounts and docu- 
ments which they had before them. They frequently 
refer to thofe more ancient accounts, as the fources 
and voucHers of their narration. If in thefe they 
found circumftances not true, which however we 
have no reafon to prefume/^they muft have recorded 
them, fuppofing them not fufficiently important to 
have prevented the defign and utility of their hiftory. 
Excepting this cafe, then, which is not a very pro- 
bable one, we muft allow them the fame credibility 
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as a profane hiftdrian, whofe hiftory of ancient times 
is intcrfperfcd with improbable ftorics foreign to his 
ftibjedt. This would be fo far fronn weakening his 
authority^ that ic would rather be a proof of his au- 
thenticity : for it was the charaAeriftic of the earliefl: 
ages to relate natural occurrences in a poetical and 
allegorical ftyle, to drefs up true hiftory in the imagery 
of fancy, and to give it an appearance of the mar- 
vellous, by which none who knew how to ftrip it of 
its poetic garb were deceived. Such being the cha- 
rafteriftic of the firft ages, and the moft ancient 
records we have being written in fuch a ftyle, . it was 
neceflary for the hiftorian carefully to . purfue the 
fame track, and by no means diveft his account of 
thofe traits, which wpuld tend to prove his veracity 
to pofterity. 

On thefe principles, the hiftory of the New Tefta- 
nient has a great pre-eminence over that of die' Old, 
in this refpedb, that its writers deliver the hiftory of 
their own times, and relate things which they faw 
,with their own eyes, and heard with their own cars, 
or which they received from immediate eye or ear- 
witnefles. As they tell what they heard from the 
word of life, what they had feen with their eyes, and 
wl^at they had felt with their hands, or as they had 
received it from thofe who faw all from the begin- 
4iing, and were minifters of the word, and as they 
relate every thing from the commencement, they 
have a^ claim to the confidence of their readers : and 
when they advance this, they appear by the ftyle of 
their hiftory, to lay claim only to human credibility^ 
though to the higheft degree of it. If to this we 
add what has been fsiid of that fpecies of infpiration, 
according to which they Wrote, their hiftory will not 
want any of that divine authority that can be attri- 
buted tp the teftimony,of an hiftorian, who^ as I 
ihall hereafter fhew, muft alfo retain credibility as a 
man. It will diminiih the general authority of their 

' hiftory 
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*biftory as little as its utility, let a man decide as he 
will, whether they could be or a&ually were ex- 
empted from all triBing inaccuracies, or defeat of 
memory, in point of time or other unimportant con- 
comitant citcumftances ; or, which is far more pro- 
bable, in the extraordinary circumftances in which 
they were placed, and with their fcrupulous exafU- 
tude, permitted themielves to leave gaps, where 
they knew not fome incident with certainty. We' 
have at lead no fufiicient reafon to fuppofe them 
liable to fuch faults: and the few apparent contra- 
didions in their accounts may proceed from our, 
ignorance of many particular circumftances, from 
their thorough convi6tion of the truth of their 
hiftory; and the negleA of relating events after a 
regular plan concerted amongft themielves thence 
arifing, and from the various (ituations and points 
of view from which they faw particular occurrences. 
Their deviation from chronological order may be 
defended from the confideration, that it is by no 
means an indifpenfable duty of an hiftorian to relate 
events ft:riftly in the order of time, that the facred 
writers never profefied to do this, and that their 
writings are not deficient in order, as they have 
obftrved that of place, or of fimilar ahd corre- 
fpondent incidents. This mode of juftifying them 
ieems to me at leaft far preferable t5 that of fuppo- 
ling, that they have aAually followed a ftrift chro- 
nological order, and that the fame occurrence hap- 
pened nnore th;in once, which is highly improbable. 

Thofe doftrines and precepts which they were 
capable of deducing from the truths which were 
known or communicated to them, by the natural 
powers of their underftanding, feem not to have re- 
quired an immediate infpiration. Such an inrpira-- 
tion would have been of no advantage, and would 
have converted the facred writers into fpeaking- 
Jrumpets, which utter juft as many words as are put 
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into them, and no more, or amanuenfes, writing 
only^what is diftated to them. . Befides what J have 
already faid on this fubjeft, the following reafons 
feem to prove the rcverfe of this fuppofition. 

In the firft place, it is apparent from their wri- 
tingsi that what they deliver has been revolved in 
their own minds. They argue and conclude, they 
Jay down principles and confequences, and thence 
frame, new induftions. I)ad they a particular and 
immediate revelation of what they thus prove, all 
this would be in fome refpe£ts unneceflary, in others 
improper. In that cafe, the Lord /aid it, would have 
been the only valid argument, and a convincing one 
to thofe who Emitted their divine infpiration. This 
argument would have been equally valid for the 
fundamental truths of their fyftem, and for the mi- 
nuter branches arifing from their dcvelopement.' 
We may require a man to believe us on our words 
(and who might with more propriety require thus to 
be believed than the apoftles, were they immediately 
infpired in every thing they wrote ?) and fo far as we 
have a right to require this we need not enter into 
any jxoof of the matter to be .believed* What we 
have to prove, "perhaps, is our tide to fucb a belief. 
Nay, it may fometimes be injurious to a good caufe, 
to permit ourfelves to enter into an unnc*ceflary de- 
mon(lration, as when the proof is in itfelf diQicult, 
and our arguments are not fufficiently clear . and 
perfuafivc to thofe whom we would convince. In 
fuch a cafe, having waved our greateft advantage,' 
and appealed to the weight of our arguments, and 
the judgment of thofe whom we would convince, wc 
could no longer lay claim to being believed on our 
aflertion, but would have unneceffarily fubmitted 
ourfelves to the decifion of people who ^ were not, 
perhaps, proper judges of the queftion. If we do 
not fucceed in fatisfying them with our arguments, 
\ye have given them a right to reject our ajpfertion.. 

Let 
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X^et any one determine, whether this is not the cafe 
with the apoftle Paul, who frequently confirois, what 
he might haye placed beyond a doubt by a mere 
appeal to that immediate infpiration from which he 
Ipoke,. by a long feries of arguments from revealed 
truths, invites his readers themfelves, for their con-* 
vi&ion, to examine the relation of what he advances 
to the word of God, and leaves it to a difficult de- 
monftration (but tbeje are things not eajy to be under-- 
Jfood) to decide, whether it ihould be admitted, or 
rejected. His arguments are in themfelves, it is 
true, neither equivocal nor indecifive, but they might 
eafily be fo to thofe whom the apoftle would con« 
vince. At all events, however, this prolixity of ar* 
gumentation was unnecefTary, and a far more difficult 
mode- pf convincing, than ah appeal to immediate 
infpiration, which might have been more eafily 
proved, had the apoftle been in reality immediately 
infpirc4 in every, thing he wrote. 

As what 1. have hitherto faid againll the immediate 
infpiration of the apoftolic writers, when they do noc 
lay claim to a particular revelation, holds more 
efpqciallv with regard to St, Paul, and his cpiftles, 
I may be permitted fome* remarks relative to that 
apoftle, Peter fays of him, that in his letters are 
things difficult to be underftood. But we could 
fcarcely allow this, were the words he utters put into 
his mouth by the fpirit of God. In fuch a cafe we 
might prefume, that perfpicuity would have been 
preferred to an obfcure ftyle. If it be faid: the 
Tioly fpirit diftated in the ftyle in which Paul him- 
felf would have written: fuch a didtation appears 
altogether unneceffary, as it would not contribute to 
the elucidation of the learned apoftle's ideas, or to' 
placing thenijn a clearer order. Befides, Peter fays 
further, that raql wrote according to the Vifdom 
given to him. What ufe would be have made of 
this wifdom, had he written as a mere amanuenfts ? 
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What were the advantages of his learning, and pro- 
found fcicncc, if his tongue or hand alone had been 
ennployed in the delivery of divine truths, and not 
his underftanding ?^ This exprcffion feems to me to 
?iccard with what 1 have faid of the infpiratioti of 
doftrines. Befides their own ftock of knowledge 
and wifdom, acquired by natural means, the apoftlcs 
had received the nece(fary illumination and inftruc- 
tion, cither by the firft or fourth kind of infpiration, 
and, when they taught, were left to this wifdom as 
a true and competent guide, tty means of which 
they more amply unfolded the revealed inftruftion, 
^ffimilated in their niinds with their own knowledge, 
applied it to particular cafes, and placed it in the 
proper ofder and conne<5lion. The other Spofties 
received their inftruftions immediately from Chrift ; 
and where this inflruftion was infufficient, the Want 
was fupplied by occafional revelation. It does not 
appear probable to me, that they were immediately 
indebted to the gift of the Holy Ghoft, which they 
received at the feaft of Pentecoft, for the gofpcl 
truths which they preached. Neceflary as this ex- 
traordinary gift was 10 every point of view, that they 
might bear teftimony of Jefus with fuccefs, I can- 
not perfuade myfelf, that it confifted in a conftant 
and uninterrupted infpiration of thofe truths* This 
gift could not render particular infpirations unne- 
ceffary, for they themfelves communicated the Holy 
Ghoft to others, who did not thereby become in- 
fpired, and were far from being exalted to that high 
degree of illumination which the apoftles attained* 
Finally, Jefus himfelf declares, that the office of the 
Holy Ghoft was to recal to their mipds the remem- 
brance of what he had faid to them, fonrie parts of 
which they had not comprehended, and others for- 
gotten, thus tp lead them in the way of truth, and 
render the inftruftions they had received froni him 
ufcful and profitable. — But how docs tl\is aflFcd the 
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apbftlePaul? He was not fortunate enough to Be 
taught by Jefus during his abode upon earth, and 
confequently muft have received his knowledge b^ 
infpiration, as he at different times exprefsly de- 
clares, for inflrance, i Cor. ii, No doubt he had 
Uarrit many things from the other apoftles, ' ivith 
whom he had aftually converfed concerning the 
truth, as he afferts' Gah ii. a. As, in the remark- 
able inftancc firft ' mentioned, he declares himfclf to 
have been immediately inftrufted by Jefus, it thence 
appears probable, that all he had learot was not ac- 
quired in this manner. How. the film of the chrif- 
tian dodtrines was revealed to the ipoiftle Paul is not 
eafy to detcrnrjine: were I permitted a conjecture, 
I would fay, that the grand outline of chriftianity 
Was imparted to him in a revelation or vifion, in 
which Chrift, his office, fufferings^ and death were 
reprcfcnted to him as the antitypes of the ^ high prielt 
and facrifices of the Levitical law. With t^is he 
might have been excited to a diligent cbmparifcn of 
the types with their antitypes. This will explain to 
us why he employs this corinparifon more frequently 
than any other apoftle, if he be not the only pnc who 
does it, explains (ihriftianity from \he religious wor- 
Ihip of the Jews, and rejprefents it as the antitype 
or fulfilling of the Mbfatcal difpenfation. 

Secondly; The apoftles do not pretend to an im- 
mediate infpiration of all their words, when they 
taught orally or by writing. Paul frequendy fpcaks 
with a kind of doubtfulnefs, and inconclufive cir- 
cumfpeftion, w4ien he determines cafes of confctencc, 
and gives precepts to certain pcrfons, and under 
certain circvimftances. And not without reafon. For 
when he unfolds* the grand principles and precepts of 
chriftianity revealed to him, and applies them to 
particular cafes, his certainty, that a dodrine or 
precept is a doftrine or commandment of the Lord, 
tnuft DC iefs in proportion as it is more remote from 
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ibofe firft principles^ and connefted with them by a 
greater number of intermediate ideas. Hence it was, 
that fometimes he would not venture to give what 
he fays, for any thing more than his own private 
opinion, and, which appears to me very important, 
makes a diftindion between it and the command* 
ments of God* Not I, fays he, but the 'Lord: I 
and not the Lord, i Cor. vii. lo. 12. Were he 
merely a writer who fet down what another thought, 
fuch expreflions, allege what you will to render tnem 
confident with immediate tnfpiration, would be moft 
improper and abfurd. 

Thirdly » The occafionally interfperfing the , pre- 
cepts of chriftianity with perfonal.and.domeftic cir- 
cumilances, not immediately conne<5ted with them, 
feems to prove, that on thefe occafions the pens of 
the apoftles were not guided by the ipir it of God. 
Such are the falutations, profeflions of friendfhip, 
advice to Timothy refpefting diet, the mentioning of 
a cloak and books, and the whole, though exceUenti 
Epiftle to Philemon, It may be faid, that the men- 
tioning of thofe things might have been on many 
accounts ufeful, even fuppofing then^i to have been 
iafpired. . Not to obferve, that the practical inferences 
drawn from fuch palTages in oppofition to certain 
foolifh fedaries are in general very, fuperfluous and 
frequently forced (as for inftance, when it is at- 
tempted to prove the utility of books, and the pro- 
priety of ftudy, againft thofe much to be pitied, 
peribns who hold them as ufelefs and finful, from 
the command of Paul to Timothy, to bring with 
him the books he had left at Troas) the fame would 
follow, were it admitted^ that the apodle d^ivered 
only his own private opinion. Who could be fup- 
pofed to know better than Paul what was permitted 
to a chriftian ? Who would defire to be more devout 
and religious than that great apodle ? 

Fourthly; 
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. Fourthly; Inftead of the whole of Chrift's dif- 
cpuifes, the evangelifts fr^uenOy.give us^pnly ihprC 
jnarafts of thea)> containing^ perhaps, what they 
had particularly remarked, and what the/ jemenv- 
bered with fpfficient clearnefs and certainty. Thef<$ 
0iort fragnnents often occaiion fome oblcurity, as in 
the fermon on the mount, of which probably, a very 
fmall part indeed is preferved to us. If what we 
have of it be written faithfully and accurately from 
memory, we ought the lefs to regret it$ fhortneft 
and obfcurity, which, under fuch circumftances, was 
not to be avoided, as it ,is : 4 proof of the care and 
fidelity of the writers, who preferred giving little with 
certainty to much with dpubt, a»d fragments, thpiigh 
with fortj|5 obfcurity, to a 'Conne<$ed whole, mad^ by 
fupplying the defers of their memory frooi their 
own imagination. Totally different would the cafe 
be, w^re thi$ difcourfe of Jefus written npt from 
memory, but from immediate infpiration. Had the 
original been di^ated^ we might reafonably prefutm^ 
that we ihould have,foui)d it as complete and. con- 
nected as could be required; and even had it been 
neceiTary, that this interefting difcourfe ihould. have 
been abridged, it would have cpft the fpirit of truth, 
.that infpired the writers, no .greater miracle ro h^ve 
made it more intelligible, by a lefs degree of brevity 
and inaccuracy. The writers of the life of Jiefo^ 
have dpne all that cpuld be required of men left to 
heir own veracity, judgment and memory, though 
he latter were exalted in the extraordinary circum- 
ftances in which, they were placed. But were the 
treafures of Omhifcience laid open to thenn and the 
difcourfe of Jefus deferved to have been handed down 
to pofterity in a more perfeft, connefted, and pcr- 
fpicuous manner, if they h^ve made no ufe of thofe 
treafures, or ufed them fo little to our fatisfaCtion, 
this forbearance appears jo us ib much the more 
ftrange and incomprehenfiblcj^ as it would render that 
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iupernatural commuQication of a more ample account 
in a great meaiure ufelefs and fuperfluous. If we 
fuppofe any one^ after having h^ard a remarkable 
but very long difcourie,' to fee down the moft impor* 
tanc parts that he rememberedi and others^ who were 
lalfo prefent, to do the fame> their performances 
^tild exa£lly refemble the extrads of certain diP- 
cdurfes of Jcfus given us by the ^vangelifts. Two 
of them would frequently give us the fame things/ in ' 
the very fame words^ but one would often want what 
would be found in the other^ and one would be on 
the whole lefs intelligible than the other, from the 
omiflioh of particular circumftances, though on the 
other hand it might be in fome cafes more clean 
Thus they would fcrve to illuib^te each other^ and 
the 'reader would find a ' compenlation for the per- 
plexities remaining, in th6 aflfurance he would thence 
r^eiv^, that the writers had not copied one another, 
'^and that they had hot forged or falGBed the -whole in 
^^amtiU Now on the fuppofition, that the difcoorfe 
wasat the fame time- copied verbatim^ and that theie 
two abridgers faw thisf copy, re&ifying and filling up 
the 'deficiencies of their abftradts by it, if they did 
4fiOt eompletely tranfcribe it, we (hould find no con- 
liderable variation between the two, fo as to occafion . 
a perplexity or apparent contradiftion. If, then, we 
find.fuch, we muft prefume, either that they had 
no fuch copy, or that they did not make uie of it. 

Still there is a particular difficulty with refpedt to 
<ych fpeeches of Jefus as were fpoken only once, 
on Occafion of forne fcftival, which were not fuffi^ - 
ciently copious to require an abridgment, and were 
too important for his difciples to permit themfelves 
purpofely to make any alteration in them, Such are 
the words of Jefus at the inftitution of the holy 
fupper. Four times they arc related, and always 
with fome little variation. Matthew leaves out the 
addition to this is my hody^ which is gpven or broken 

for 
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firyouy and alfo the words that are in one inftitnce 
twice repeatedi this do m reinemkrdnce of me: but he 
fays, this is my^ Uood of the New Teftamenf^ which is 
ftfei for' many (not,* /^ you) for the remifficn of fins. 
Mark is ftill fhorter ; he leaves out the words, driidc 
all of you thereof and alfo, for the remiffion of fins. 
JLuke has the addition, xbhich is given for you ; this 
do in remembrance of me, and further, this cup is the 
JN'ew Tejtament in my blood, which is fbed for you. 
Paul relates thefe words moft fully. I (hall firft 
notice the alteration that he makes in attributing 
to Jefus the words, which is broken for you, inftead 
of, which is given for you. He fays » twice, in re^ 
membrance of me, which none of the others does, and 
the laft time with the important addition, as often 
as ye drink: finally he fays, this cup is the New Tefta^ 
went in my blood, leaving out, that is fhed for many, 
according to Matthew, and for you, according to 
Luke, for the remiffion of fins. Thefe variations^ 
additions, and omiflions, it is true, do not alter the 
fenfe of the words and vinftitution of Jefu« in any 
material point : fiill they are aftual alterations of 
one and the fame fpeech, which, as it was only once 
l|>oken, could not poflibly have been fpoken with 
all thefe variations. We can gnly fuppofe one of 
the evangelifts, therefore, to have repeated the words 
of our Redeemer with accuracy, and the others to 
have made fome alteration, omiflion, or addition: 
or probably not one of them has cited them exadly. 
If either have done it, however, my opinion would 
be in favour of St. Paul, as he fcems to lay claim 
to a particular revelation. 

On the fuppofition, that the evangelifts wrote thefe 
words of Jefus not from memory, and according to 
their general purport, but from a particular infpira- 
tion, this varying relation of a fpeech, which, as 
has been obferved, was not fo prolix as to require an 
intentional abbreviation, and was fufficiently impor- 
tant 
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tarn to. be given at full length, is totally ifiexplkabl^* 
In the firft placei the fpirit of infpimion was the 
fpiric of wifdom and truth. Truth requires, that 
the words attributed to any one be related exaAly as 
they y/tre fpoken, and not otherwife, particularly 
when it is fo faid, Thus /aid be, will not allow of 
any abridgnrient, or an expreffion of the fpeaker's 
meaning in tcrnns different fronn his own.' Unqucf- 
tionably the fpirit of infpiration knew precifely the 
Words which Jefus fpoke, and. the order in which 
they were fpoken : what then could prevent the evan- 
gclifts from writing them exadlly as they were uttered, 
if they were diftated to them by that fpirit? Ii 
muft be admitted, that it was impoflible for them 
to write otherwife than as it was dictated to them : 

^ 3nd why (hould the fame fpeech be diflated by the 
fame fpirit of truth differendy to each ? ' To fay, that 
the cvangelifts were in this inftance infpired by the 
fpirit of truth, would be the fame thing as if they 
had copied the fpeech from the moft exad: protocol j 
and how (hould there be protocols of the fame fpeech 
defigncdly differing from each other ? But their va- 
riations from each other, ^nd confequently from an 
accurate protocol, evidently prove, that they did. not 
copy from any one^ , Where then would have been 
the ule of fuch infpiration, or what would it have 
availed them to have had an authentic copy before 
their eyes, if they were unable, of unwilling, to Write 
after them, or to employ them in fupplying the de- 
ficiencies, or correfting the errors of their memory ? • 
Js it not obvious, that the fuppofition of an imme- 

^ diate infpiration, in cafes where they have notwith- 
ftanding written as though they poflTefTed it not, 
annihilates the only valid jullification of the;ir wairt 
of agreement, additions, or omiffions, and even de- 
ftroys that credit which we might give their narration, 
if they wrote from memory? The credibility of their 
teftimony would gain nothing by this fuppofition, 

which 
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which it would not from the circumffance of their 
vafiations^ on^ the prefumption^ that they were not 
immediately infpired. Thefe variations prove their 
not having written in concert, the greateft natural 
confidence in the truth of things of which they had 
no doubt, and the confequent negleft of all prudential 
and cautious obfervance of things of little momeot 
to give an air of truth to their flfory. On the fcheme 
of immediate infpiration, I do not fee how thefe could 
be brought in fupport of their credibility : for this 
feems to me to be the fame as if they wrote from one 
fource> and after the fame original j and all their 
claim to our belief refts on the truth and precifion of 
the document from which they drew their teftimony* 
So far as what they fay is not from their own me- 
mory, but taken from a certain document, or to be 
confidered as fuch, the arguments for or againft their 
veracity, derived from their particular agreement or 
variation, arc of no weight. When I apply this to 
the writers of the life of Jefus, it appears to me, that 
the fuppolition of an immediate infpiration in things 
which they might have related from their own tefti- 
mony, having feen and heard them, takes from them 
what conftitutcs the proper credibility of a witnefs, 
which we term fiiem humanam^ and leaves no other 
ground for our believing them, than our opinion of 
an immediate infpiratiqn, to which they are indebted 
for all they fay: confequently all the arguments to 
be drawn from the comparifon of various tcftimonies 
in fupport of their veracity fall to the ground. Thus 
the circumftance,' that they themfelvcs heard or faw 
what they relate, or carefully recite them after. eye or 
car-witneffes, a circumftance on which they appear to 
have laid great ftrefs, tends not in the lead to the 
conviftion of their readers : for, if we fuppofe an 
immediate infpiration to have taken' place, it ^ was 
unneceffary for them to have had any previous know- 
ledge of what • was dictated to them, as this one 

fource 
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iburce of truths rendered every other fuperfloous^ 
Still, if we would convince an unbeliever of the 
truth of the gofpel hiftory, we muft begii\with prpv> 
ing the validity, care^ certainty and veracity of its 
teftimony, from an examination and. compariibn of 
its accounts, as if we fpoke of mere human wit- 
nefles to tranfa6tions» and not as copyifts of what wa$ 
laid before them. It may be faid, that it is allowable 
to argue from falfe grounds^ to gain opponents who 
will Qot admit the truth : but what would this avaii^ 
when, after having convinced Our antagonift by falfe 
portions, we again reje6b thofe pofuions, deny the 
human credibility of the gofpel hiftorians^ and, re- 
curring to immediate infpiration, require them to 
believe their tcftimony, on grounds not only different 
frpm the former, but which exclude them ? Would 
not thofe whom we fhould endeavour to lead tp 
convi6lion by fuch oppofite ways be altogether con- 
founded ? And might they not fay : you have at 
length convinced me, that all the credibility of thfe 
evangelifts, who have delivered to the ivoxXA an ac- 
count of Jefus and his dodlrines with fuch great care, 
circumfpedlion, and love of truth, ariies from a cir-^ 
cumftance to which no witnefs or hiftorian has any 
pretenfions. I might readily grant, that their won- 
derful agreement in the n\ain points of their narra- 
tion, and the nrniny other proofs of their authenticity, 
that imprefs themfelves on the mind pf an unpreju- 
diced, feelings and attentive reader, indicate the 
finger of God, and the diredion of providence^ by 
which they were felefted as the moft capable and 
fit for the purpofe, endowed with fuch pre-eminent 
gifts, adequate knowledge, and ardent zeal for the 
truth, and placed in fuch advantageous circumftan- 
ces, that its great ends mufl: be attained by their 
teftimony* This feems to me all that a reafonable 
man, who thinks juftly, can require, to fatisfy him^ 
ielf of their credibility: it is alfo all that we can afcribe 
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ta them) if ^^ would allow tfaeiti any credit as aftaal 
witnefle^. If you hold tfaetn out to me in this light, 
I examine them, and find them wortliy of being 
bclicyed* But if, {not content with this, you fcek 
farther tto .confirm iheir tefticnony, and for this well- 
mieant punpofe afcribc to them an immediate infpira- 
tion> yo6 will deftroy all the favourable inipreflioiis, 
ihatliad been made on my mind, of their truth, ca- 
pability, aad the like. Their qualities and charac- 
ter a? witncfles become altogether infignificant 10 me, 
when I confider them in the light of mere copyifts, 
and you. make m^ fufpcft the means by which you 
led me to- convidion. Do you not perceive, that, 
endeavouring 10 augment the credibility of their 
teftimony by .this aifumption, you in fad lefleii it l- 
You thus found Srll the truth of their narration on the 
fingle principle, that they were infpired in the man- 
ner before- mentioned. Admitting, that they faid 
this of themfelves as clearly and dccifively as you 
aflirt it of them, no reafoning on their xharafter, 
capaJt>iJity,.or the like^j as we could judge of them 
from what they wrote (for the chara6ker of a mere 
copyift caanot be difcovered from what he writes) 
could aflure us th^t they fpoke the truth, when they 
gave themfelves out for inrpired> but only an im-; 
mediate in&Uible perception of it : and thus, it feems, 
we ourfelv.es muft be infpired, to be certain that they 
were fo. 

Fifthly ; Were the apoftles under the influence of 
an immediate infpiration, whenever the truths of 
chriftknity prefented themfelves to their- (minds, .or 
they dcliirered them to others, either by fpc^h or 
•writing, it feems to me, th^t (;hey could not have had 
a lively and efFeftual knowledge of them, and thus 
could not have communicated them to others in^ the 
nnoft forcible and efficacious manner. The notions 
which they received and imparted .were not their 
own, or the produdion of their mental faculties, but 
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infufed into them : heoce all the confequences de- 
duced from thofe notions, and founded on them alone, 
muft be as foreign to the apoftles, and as litde to 
be afcribed to them, as the notions tbemfelves. Thus 
their -religious opinions were no more their own^ 
than the opinions of him who diftates a letter, are 
thofe of him who writes it. It would avail little to 
fay, that the apoftles were left to themfelves when 
they meditated on the dodtrines of chriftianky, but 
not when they delivered them to others. For, let 
me a(k, was it not the defign of their meditation 
on thofe truths, that they ihould be faved, and of 
their delivery of them, that othersi fhould be fo? 
If, then, their own reflexion, exclufive of all im- 
mediate infpiration, were fufficient to efFeft their own 

' ' falvation (and if it were infufficient, none of their 
chriftian notions, virtues, and wprks, or any thing 
moral in them, was proper to themfelves) bad they 
been left to themfelves in the delivery of them, as 

. they would have exprefled their thoughts in the 
manner in which they were prefent to their minds, 
it would have been fufficient to the falvation of 
others* All that was^ necefiary for them, as teachers, 
to make others wife to falvation, was the gift of 
expreffing what they thought with order, aptnefs, 
and perfpicuity : which gift was imparted to them 
once for all, and appertained to that wifdom with 
which they were endued. Befides, a man eafily cx- 
prcffes with perfpicuity what he clearly conceives. 

Lee us alio farther confider, that the apoftoiical 
writings do not contain doflrines merely fpeculative, 
and dry theories, but pra£tical truths, which the fa- 
cred writers themfelves felt, and which were by them 
made fruitful : they fpoke from the fulnefs of a ^ heart 
moved and fandlified by the doftrines they delivered. 
,A11 they preach is praftical, and every where (hews, 
,^hat their notions were conformable to the fpirit of 
chriftianity. That which thus comes from the heart 

mufl 
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tnuft g9 to the hearty and their readers and hewers 
muft have caught that nobJe fire,' which, iffuing from 
their breafts animated their words : but this would 

^ not happen, unlcfs they fupppfed, that the percep- 
tions, , opinions, and aSeftions expref&d by the 
apoftles were their qwn, originating from their own 
frame of n^ind and difpofition, and flowing from their 
own hearts. This impreflTion, however, would be 
at once enfeebled or annihilated, were it believed, or 
merely conjecftured, that they were not left to their 
own hearts, but wrote under the guidance of fome 
foreign influence. A reader of the apollolical wri- 
tings, who believes the immediate infpiration of every 
word and thought, and, 2^ will nattirally be the cafe, 
does not forget this as he reads, will think, perhaps, 
Ibmewhat in the following manner of the pafTagc 
where Paul praifes charity, i Cor. xiii. How ex- 
cellent thofe thoughts ! How exalted, -how aflfedt- 
ing, the apoftle's defcription of charity 1 How 
forcibly is its fupereminence expreflcd ! How muft 
the heart of him who fo valued it, and painted it in 

. {o mafterly a mariner, have been warmed and pene- 
trated by it! But what proof have J, that the 
apoftle acfilually k\i what flowed from his .pen, and 
that he did not praiie virtue with the lips of Balaam ? 
The opinions, ideas, and words, which I read, are 
not his, ^*but he was infpired fb to write, even though 
he thought diflFerently. I learn from thi^^only what 
he, and what I, ought to think and conceive : but 
his words by no means convince me, that bis heart 
was actually fo charitable, and his character actually 
fo virtuous, or even that it is poflTible for man to 
attain fuch exalted notions. Probably, when he wrote ^ 
this, he wa^ only as founding brafs, or ^as a tinkling 
cymbal. . . ^ 

On the fuppofition, that every word is immediately 
infpired> I know not what could be faid to counter-\ 

vail fhefe refleftions, and to give tlie dodtrines of the 
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apoftlc due. weight and influence. Were we to (zy^ 
the fpirit of infpiration fo adapted itfelf to the aftual 
ideas and opinions of the facred writer, as to infpire 
hiai with no others but thofe which be really felt and 
thought, only perhaps giving them the moft fuit- 
able expreffions ; it might be anfwered : where then 
was the necelTity of his being infpired, to fay what 
he might have faid without infpiration, and which, 
if his feelings and notions were true and juft> he 
mull have expreffcd truly in the fimple, artlefs lan- 
guage of the heart ? This inipiration which you 
fuppofe, was unncceffary, of no ufe, and gives the 
whole a difadvantageous afpef):. It was ufelefs, 
fincc to be convinced that what he recommends is 
true, godly, and chriftian, I need only perceive its 
perfeft confonance to the doftrines and precepts of 
Chrift, without its being neceflfary to fuppofe that 
it was divinely infpircd for my farther convi£tion^ 
To be affurcd, however, that it is poffible for me 
to attain fuch exalted notions, and to be inftigated 
to endeavour after fuch virtue, it is of much impor- 
tance to me to know how much of this virtue Paul 
himfclf poffefled j of which nothing can fo well and 
fully convince me as his own expreffions. 

If it be admitted, then, that the difcourfcs of the 
apoftles have gained in perfpicuity, precifion, and 
certainty, by an immediate infpiration thrpughout, 
they muft on the other hand have loft with refpeft 
to their power of moving, and edifying. • The lofs is ' 
certain ; but that they have gained may be difputed. 
For the meflcngers of God have ever fpoken a lan- 
guage exhibiting all thofe faults and unavoidable 
imperfections which human language cannot be 
without, if it be intelligible, inftrudtive, and efficient. 
It is faid, that a greater degree of certainty 'arifes 
from the belief, that every word comes immediately 
.. fiom God. But might we not have a fufficient de- 
gree of certainty, without fuppofing an immediate 
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infpiration of every tiring they wrote? If we con- v 

ccive, that the facred writers had the requifitc fince-* ; 

rity andubilities to bear teftimony of Jefus and his 
doctrines, and that as often as they lay claioi to a 
divine revelation, or inftrudioti from Chrift, they * \ 

actually received this revelation or inftruftion, and 
have delivered it faithfully and accurately, I know 
not what «Tiore a reafonable man can require to cdlfy 
by their writings, and to be convinced, that he 
adlually reads divine truths, ' Should any doubts re- 
main of their having properly applied the divine «%- ,,^ 
revelations and inftrudions, with which they were 
honoured, and of their having deduced juft confc- 
quences from them, unmixed with any falfe notions,' 
let us only do what they themfelves require of their 
readers and hearers : let us prove theiir writings by 
the teft of the divine truths which they have deli- , ' \ 
vered. Let us examine whether their conceptions of 
the dodrines of chriftianity agree with the word'of 
the Lord,; and with the revelations to which they 
appeal. Let us inquire whether they adhere to the 
divine truth in their explanations and developement ** 
of it, and whether their confequences be really valid, ^ ^ 
and deducible from it. If we find this, and no one ' 
has hitherto proved the contrary, we fliould be unrea- \ 
fonabie and unjuft not to be farisfied with the degree 
and kind of divine infpiration here admitted. Let 
us duly confider, that, were the facred writers per- 
feftly fincerc and faithful in what they deliver, their 
writings muft have a fufEcient degree of credibility 
for every man, fince they were placed by God in 
circumftances fo extraordinarily favourable, that they 
could and muft teach the truths of the gofpel with 
fufficient perf^ftion. Thus their integrity, and love 
of truth, are the grand points on which the credit to 
be given to their doftrines depends. Were they fin- 
ccre, we may be xertain, without fuppofing all their 
words^ to have been immediately infpired, that their 
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writings difplay the true fpirit of chriftianity and 
revelation. If, however, they were wanting in love 
of truth and integrity, or we be not fully . affured 
they were not, our belief of an imme<^iate infpiration 
cannot fatisfy or confirm us : for this belief muft be 
founded on their own aflertion and teftimony, which, 
if we doubt their truth and fincerity, can be of no 
weight. Hence we fee how important and indifpen- 
fable integrity and a love of truth, which, with the 
neceflary abilities, conftitute. what we term fidem bu-- 
manam, are for a facred writer, whether of hiftory, 
dgdrines, or precepts, if. he would aAually obtain 
our truft and confidence. * 



PROP. XXVIII. p. 142. 



On Miracles. 



Miracles conftitute an iolportant obje£b of in-' 
quiry, both to the defenders and opponents ' of the 
chriftian revelation. In modern times, more efpe- 
cially, their nature and demonftrability have been 
carefully inveftigated, and endeavours have been ufed 
to fupport them againft. the objedions of fceptics and . 
unbelievers. Much, however, as has been written 
on both fides of the queftion, what bur author has 
advanced in his XXVI 11th propofitioh, in explana- 
tion anji defence of miracles, feems to me perfcftly 
juft, and in fome meafure new. His ideas on the 
fgbje£b he has given^ as ufual, with brevity. I am 
perfuaded, therefore, that a morje ample develope- 
ment of them will not be without ufe. 

In the firft place it may , be afked: are miracles 
fo far fupernatural as to be adtually repugnant to the 
nature of things, and true and proper exceptions to 
the general plan of God, according to which he 
governs the world, and effects his purpofes in it; 
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or are thef fupernatural only fo far as, fro(n our 
knowledge and views of the nature of things, theic 
powers, and laws of aftion, they appear to us to be 
deviations froai the general fchcme of providence, 
and contradidtory to nature ? A thorough examina- 
tion of this queftion will, I believe, throw great light 
on the fubjea of miracles. 

The fiiit notion of a miracle that ftrtkes our minds 
is, that it is an extraordinary and unufual occurrence, 
deviating from general experience. This wp may 
adniit, at leajd as a definition of the term. But if 
we bring miracles in proof of a divine mifilon, or 
a more immediate revelation, the queftion is, whether 
miracles, conlidercd as merely extraordinary and un- 
ufual occurrences, be fuHicient to ftamp credit on 
a mefienger aflerted to be from God, or it be necef- 
fary, to the full convidion of thofe to whom he is 
fent, that they difcover in his works a power far 
beyond that of nature. They who confine the idea 
of a miracle merely. to thd unufual and extraordi- 
nary, to require nothing more to the demonftra- 
bjlity of miracles, maintain that the circumftance 
of a very unufual occurrence, brought as a proof of a 
divine mifiion, efFeded at the nod and command of 
the divine nDelTenger, exadly at the time, and undec 
fuch circumftances that it cannot be attributed to xhe 
apparently producing caufe, is a ibfficient demonftra- 
tion, that the Lord of nature declares hi mftlf thereby. 
This notion of miracles fets afide the objcdion made 
by many to the immediate interpofition of God, that, 
if they be not CQjitradidions to the general fcheme of 
providence, they muft be confidered as "Alterations 
and improvements in it. And thefe would more 
cafily reconcile themfelves to miracles, were they 
confidered merely as extraordinary efFcds, produced, 
in ways hidden from us though natural, and by in- 
fcrutablc means, , but fo wifely ordered by provi- 
dence, as to confirm our belief in new inftrudlions 
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from God, in an uncquivdcal manner. Bonnet, in 
his philofophical inquiry into the argunients fbr 
chriftianiry, has lately confidered miracles in this 
light. According to hini, they are occurrences 
which were included in the eftablilhed principles of 
nature, or founded on the aftive powers of the 
world, but fo conftituted as in appearance not to 
arife from the ufual order of things. This is, in his 
opinion, 'clear and evident, when they are not fo re- 
lated to the apparent means employed to produce 
them, that we may deem thofc means their real 
cffeftivc caufes, . If fight be given to one born blind, 
by touching his eyes, and commanding him to fee i 
if a dead body, that has lain fome days in the grave, 
and has already begun to corrupt, be reftored to life, 
after a prayer to God, afad the words, 1 iay unto 
thee, arife : a miracle perforrtied under fuch circum- 
fiances is a^decifive declaration of the Lord of na« 
ture in behalf of him who performs it. I cannot 
perceive, that this explanation leffens the dcmonftra- 
bility of miracles. So far as the effeft is no way 
connefted with the powers and means employed in 
producing it, or proportionate to them, and prefup- 
pofes a fecret artful capacity in the fcheme of the 
world, which can be employed or perceived by no 
one but the Creator and Ruler of the whole, the 
miracle is ^ proof of the hand of God, and parti- 
cularly a valid credential for the performer, when he 
exprefsly announces himfclf as a meflenger from God, 
performs the miracle itfelf in confirmation of the 
truth of his embaflfy and do<9:rines, and calls upon 
God in prayer to grant him the neceflary power. 

What Hartley advances as cbnjeftural agrees, for 
the moft part, with this notion of miracles. Amongft 
the inftrumental powers by which miracles may be 
produced he reckons fuperior fpirits, and influences 
from above, corifidering the whole fpi ritual world in 
fuch a connexion, that one part is an iniftrument to 
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the pcrFcftion of the reft, and that higher bemgs 
enrtploy their greater and more extenfive facilities, 
, to the divine purpofcs of pranrioting the happinefs 
' of the' lower orders. This view of the fobjeft feenns 
perfeftly conforiarit to thev notions held out to lis in 
the fcriptores* According to it, miracles are but 
relatively fupernaturaV, and not true^ and proper ex- 
ceptions to the general fchenrie of God, according 
tQ which he governs the world, and efFefts his pur- 
pofes in ir. Thus it will be unneceffary for tis to 
confider them as immediate ads of that omnipotence, 
to which God, if we rxiay be permitted to fpeak of 
him in fuch human -terms, muft neceffarily have fe- 
courfe, were there, in his grand fchemtf of pi'ov'i- 
dence ■ ^nd government of the world, no natural 
fecondary caufes, that could be employed to efFefl: 
the purpofes intended by thofe miracles. We may 
fay, then, with Bonner, that God has pre-ordained 
every thing by one fole aft of his will, that there is 
only one finglc miracle, which comprizes the im- 
meafurable feries of things that we term ufual and 
ordinary, and the much fmaller number of thofe 
that we ftyle extraordinary, and that this incomprc* 
henfible miracle is the creation. 
' Which ever of the given explanations of miracles, 
that exclude from the idea of them the immediate 
interpofition of God, be adrnitted, it appears to me, 
that the ground for the dembnftrability of miracles, 
conlidered as immediate efftfts of God's omnipo- 
tence, ufually derived frpm the moral attributes of 
God, lofes nothing of its force. God, fome will fay, 
Would, in a great meafure, renounce the privilege of 
being the moral governor of the world, and render 
it impoffible for him ever to give mankind a nrtore 
immediate inftfuftion, or an extraordinary illumina- 
tion of the mind, if he permitted, in behalf of an 
impoftor, and for the confirmation of lies, efFefts fo 
unufual, and contrary to the common courfc of 
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things, that the human underftanding could not 
afcribe theoi to their proximate caufes, nor to any 
means it could difcover, but muft refer them to an 
invifible power and infcrutable wifdom. In that 
cafe, the fole criterion* by which men could diftinr 
guiih the divine nature of fuch appearances would be 
fufpicious> nay totally inconcluHve. \ye can as lit- 
tle determine, frot^ our own experience, and the 
teftimony of our fenfes, whether miracles adduced in 
fupport of a divine miflion be, befides what is above- 
mentioned, the immediate aft of God, or not, as 
we can folve the queftion, j^hether there be any 
truly natural powers ; for inftance, whether gravita- 
tion be properly a power of God, or a power, of na- 
ture, or whether the occurrences which we term 



* When I fpeak of miracles as the only certain criterion of an 
immediate revelation from God, I confider them as including 
prophecies. For that a man fhould traly and clearly foretel fu-' 
tore events, dependent on unknown circumftances, and deducible 
from the exiiting fources of information by no human fcience or 
cunning, is not lefs a miracle, than any other occurrence that 
departs from the ordinary courfe of nature. The Jewifli Rabbies 
didin^atfh the promulgation of the law, on which they ground 
the divine authority of their revelation, from miracles, which, in 
their opinion, are no fuificient proofs of a miflion from God. 
But this diilindlion is frivolous and unfounded. The publio deli- 
very of their law proves the divine authority of Moles and his. 
mandates, only if coniidered as a miracle. That this miracle 
happened publicly (was an accidental circumflance, by no means 
altering or deftroying its extraordinary and miraculous pature. 
If it were not a true miracle, it was ng more than a mere hu- 
man performance, and probably a well-intended impoHure of the 
law-giver, who was defirops of giving his code the flamp of 
divine authority. With equal reafon, it feems to me, might 
we chriftians fay, ^that we ground not the divinity of our religion 
on miracles, but on the reiurre^ion of Jefus; as this, if fufficiently 
proved, renders the allegation of all other miracles in defence of 
chriftianity in a certain degree fuperfluous. But to this it may 
be objedled : if the refurredion be not a miracle, it proves no- 
thing. The fame anfwer may be made to the Jews : what the 
promulgation of their law proves, it muft prove as a miracle ; 
and if it be no miracle, it proves nothing. 
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natural be not on every occafion immediate efiefts 
of Xjfod's power. Experience gives us no infbrnnation 
whether God adl: mediately, or inDmediately, either in 
miraculous or ordinary cafes. AH that experience 
alnd obfcrvation tells us is, whether the occurrence 
which we fee be fimilar to other experiences and 
analogies or not ; and all our reafoning, which is ne- 
ver certain or fecure, in judging of the powers of 
nature, when it overfteps the bounds of experience 
and obfervation, is equally unable to inform us what 
thofe powers are capable of performing, in new 
combinations, and by fecret properties. Thus it ap- 
pears, we muft adhere to thefe indeterminate cha- 
ra<5teriftics of miracles, that they are unufual and 
extraordinary } that the phyQcal caules and means in 
the performer's power, and which he employs, are 
not adequate to the effefb; and that they are dis- 
played exprefsly in confirmation of ^ divine mifiion, 
and to enforce fuch do6trines and precepts as are 
worthy of God, according to our rational ideas of 
him and his attributes; confident with the relation 
in which he (lands to his intelligent creatures, as 
their Creator, Governor, and Father; adequate, to 
the wants, wiflics, and expcftations of thdfe crea- 
tures, and indifpenfable to their attaining the fum- 
mit, of their happinefs. Still more certain will thefe 
di(]tingui{hing marks of the divine origin of a fyftem 
be, if it be demonftrable, that the precepts given 
to men in a miraculous manner are not only of the 
utmoft importance to their happinefs and virtue, but 
fuch as without this inftruftion they could never have 
difcovered, or at leaft not fo fpeedily, univerfally, 
and with fufficlent certainty and perfection. As fuch 
a divine miracle ihould be ftrikingly diftinguifhable 
from illufions, and tricks of legerdemain, I would 
confider it as a neceifary character iftic, in this point 
of view, that the miracle be in itfelf important, par- 
ticularly as to its good efFefts, and alfo firm and 
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lafting. The juggler can perform things by dexterity 
and flight of hand, which will aftonilh beholders, 
cfpccially of the ignorant multitude. Even the atten- 
tive obfcrver, however well acquainted with the 
works of nature, is not always able to difcovcr the 
fecret. But ihefe performances of art produce only 
an empty fpeftacle, and an objeft of furprife, never 
any ufeful or durable effcdl; whence wfc may fufpcft 
them of deceit, though we cannot detcft the artifice. 
The miracles which the fcripcures record of JcTus 
and his apoftles are not liable to this fufpicion, as 
they were direded to good ends, and produced lad- 
ing efFefts. When a blind man was feftored to fight/ 
by fuch a miracle, it was not for a moment, but 
for his whole life. I make no obj^6lion to thofe 
who, amongft the charafteriftics of a divine mira- 
cle, reckon a certain external fcemlinefs, decorum Deiy 
whence it muft have fome worth, dignity, and im- 
portance, diftinguiihing it from the puerile and fot* 
li(h miracles, feigned by the legends of fuperftition 
in the dark ages* The miracles related in the fcrip- 

^tures have all this value/ and decorum, and, a very 
few excepted, are not expofed to the fmajleft fhadow 
of obj^ftion on this head. Finally, it feems, that 
miracles Ihould be employed very feldom, and only 
when indifpenfably neceffary to the attainment of 
the end propofed. By frequent repetition, particu- 
larly as they were durable, they would lofe their aim, 
and in' a great meafure, if not wholly, fail of produ-' 
cing conviAion. They Ihould prove to us, that the 
Lord of nature fpeaks : but this they would do 

. chiefly from being extraordinary and unufual occur* 
rences, ceafing to dp it if they were frequent, and 
the miraculous oeconomy continual. If we fuppofe 
the frequendy repeated miracles to happen in a 
certain order difcoverable by the human under- 
ftanding, we muft compare them with fuch, natural 
phsenomena as we cannot yet explain from their 
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analogy and agreement with our other experiences 
and obfervations : but we ihould by no means' be 
juftified in relinquifhing the hope, that we (hould 
fome time or other be able to do this> or tba| they 
might be reckoned in the courfe of nature by future 
inquirerSs after more experiments and obfervations. 
lfi: however, they happened . frcqueiltly,, but to irre- 
gularly as to be reducible to no order, they would 
probably not enlighten, but perplex our underftand*- 
ing. We Ihould then be unable to determine what 
was natural, and fupernatural, or unnatural : for our 
judgment in this refpeft is ultimately founded on ex* 
perience. Wc can neither difcover a priori the ac- 
tions of bodies, nor the Jaws by which they aft. 
Were there not an uaiverfall uninterrupted . uniformity 
in thefe^adions and their laws,' but fometimes one 
a£tion, at others its oppofice^ topk place under the 
fame circumftances ; and if, haying deduced a certain 
law of adlion from a number of cafes, we found this 
law did not apply to many cafes perfediy refembling 
them; our prefuroption of a confequence fimilar to 
thofc of our former obfervations would be highly 
uncertain. Whatever were our forefigbt, we muft 
ever remain doubtful, whether what we had conceived 
to be a law of nature aftually took place, or whether 
it were a law of nature, or not. Let us fuppofe, that 
the menace affixed to fome unlawful marriages in the 
Mofaic difpenfaiion, they Jhall die without children, is 
fo to be underftood, that the fruitfulnefs of unlawful 
marriages would be prevented by a conftant mira- 
cle ; in this cafe we could not diftinguiih the natural 
from the miraculous, and fhould be led to conjefture, 
that, probably, the caufe of this conftant unfruitful- 
nefs depended on phyfical principles unknown to us. 
Were the miraculous cures which the people attribute 
to fympathy, and fo confidently expeft in fevers, 
wounds, and other maladies, placed beyond a doubt, 
aod fully proved to a natural phllofopher by incon- 
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teftiblc experience, his former theory of the powers^ 
laws, and aftions of nature, nnuft affuredly appear 
to him, (bfpicious, imperfeft, and xlefeftive. He 
would unqueftionably enlarge his limited ideas of 
them, and confefs, that many things were poffible 
in nature, which he hitherto had not. fuppofed, or 
had deemed abfurd and impofTible. Numerous iind 
continued miracles would place us all in a fimilar 
fituation : not only would our underftanding be per- 
plexed, and our knowledge rendered uncertain there- 
by, but they would have a mod pernicious influence 
on our conduft and adivity. Deprived of analogy, 
the gajde of our lives, we (hquld have no prepon- 
derating probability, that like eflFcfts would follow 
like labours and exertions.; whence we fhould have 
no ground or rule of condu(5b, and be deterred from 
all adtion, or raflily yield to every fantaftic hope, or 
romantic fcheme. The extreme rarity of miracles 
feems to me proper, beneficial, and neceffary, for 
another reafon. They fliould be nothing but the feal 
which. God fets on his indrudions to mankind, as 
the ftamp of their authenticity. Did they abound, , 
they would too ftrohgly excite the curiofity of the 
many, draw their chief attention, which fhould be 
-occupied in examining and meditating on the truth 
to be believed, too much to the figns, and produce 
an inordinate defire of miracles, inimical to the 
reception of truth. Befides, men would leave the 
proper demontlrarions of truth out of the queftian, 
and not feek to difcover its connexion, but, accuf- 
tomed to thefe extraneous proofs, would^ require a 
particular miracle for every precept. How much 
true earneft meditation on religion would be hindered, 
and fenfuality and fuperftition promoted thereby, 
muft be obvious to every one. Were miracles fb 
multiplied, revealed religion would probably become 
a kind of diplomatic ftudy to the greater, part of 
mankind, and the fubftance of it would remain unin- 
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veftigated and unapplied. For as the . diplomatift 
chiefly employs himfelf in examining marks, fcals, 
and the like, thinking chriftian» would give them- 
ielves up too much to the examination of the feals of 
their religion, at the expence of more ufcful and 
important occupations. I would compare miracles, 
therefore, with Herculean remedies, as they are called, 
in medicine, which properly timed, and in cafes of 
extreme neceflity, produce the mod ftlutary efFefts, 
but ufed frequently, and without occafion, are highly 
dangerous and dcftruftlve. 

If what has been advanced be juft, the objedion 
to ' religious miracles (and we find no rcafonable 
grounds for the admiffion of any others) that they arc 
contradidory to the laws of nature, and prcfume an 
alteration in the decrees of God, is wholly infignifi- 
cant and unfounded, ' But it feems to me, that thi» 
objeftion may be removed, even if the preceding 
explanation be not admitted. 

To another objeflion, which the celebrated Hume 
has made, againft miracles, or rather againft their 
adequacy to eftablifh the authority of any thing 
announced, our author, in my opinion, has given 
an anfwer the mod valid and weighty hitherto adduced 
againft his manifeft fophifms. Hume maintains, that, 
if mirajltles be contradiftory to the general courfe of 
things, confirmed to us as fteadfaft and unalterable 
by the univerfat experience of all mankind, and all 
our notions and conclufioris refpedling adual occur- 
rences muft be grounded on this univerfal experience, 
ho human jeftimony can be fufficient to convince us, 
that this general courfe df nature has been interrupted 
in any particular inftance. For human accounts and 
teftimonies are not confirmed as true and certain by 
any Tuch conftarit experience : on the contrary, ex- - 
perience teaches us, that men, prone to belief in the 
marvellous, particularly in matters of religion, lie 
and deceive themfelves. He admits only a finglc 
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inftance in which a mifacle can be fufEfriently coo^ 
firmed. ".No tcftimony is fofficicnt to eftablifti a 
miracle, unlcfs the tcftimony be of fuch a kii^l, that 
its faifthood would be more miraculous, than the 
fad, which it eode^vqurs to eftablifli : and even in 
thac caf^, there is ^ mutual deftrudtion of arguments, 
and the fuperior only, gives us an aflfui^ance fuitable 
CO that degree of force, which remains, after dedufi:- 
ing the inferior." 

This,, with fome limitation, might be granted 
him, without, perhaps, detradling from the credibi- 
lity of the fcripture m^iracles : and could we fatisfy 
his . demand, the higher and more x)ver-ftretched it 
is, the /nore ftrongly would the credibility of thofe 
miracles be proved. This our author aftually per- 
fprms, whilft, jtrue to his fyftem of neceffity, he re- 
maiksi that, with rcfped to the human mind, its 
a6tions and movements follow certain laws as ftead- 
faft, a courfe of nature as* unalterable, and an ana- 
logy as unfailing, as thofe which take pl^ce in the 
corporeal world. He fhews, though briefly, that, on 
the fuppofition of \\\t teftimonjes in behalf of the 
gofpel miracles being falfe, as grieat a miracle, ^nd 
as great a deviation frocn analogy, Qiuft. have taken 
place in the moral world, as muft have happened in 
the phylical, fuppofing thefe tediqOiOnies to be true. 
Miracles in the phyfical .wofld prefent ,xjs with new 
and unheard of occurrences, and an apparent connec- 
tion of caufes and efFe6ls, fuch as we have never 
experienced, and cannot explain in the fame vyay as 
all our other obfervations and knowledge of the 
courfe of things. In the moral world they exhibit to 
us new men, .that perceive, think, and aft in a 
manner which we could neither expc(3. nor belie vq 
from our internal feelings> or from our conftant and 
uniform experience of mankind. 

Men fo wonderful, fo fingular in their kind, muft 
the firft preachers of chriftianity have been, had the 
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miraculous events, on which their doflrines and pro* 
pecdings were founded, been purpofely forged by 
theoi, or had their belief of them arifen frpm felf* 
deception* In the firO: cafe they would have been 
innpoftors, but fuch impoftors as the world never 
beheld. For when n>en pradife deceit it is with a 
view to gain ; but their deceptions led to their own 
detrknent. Void of fear and hope, the ufual incen* 
rives to hurpan undertakings, th«y were led to frame 
iheir impofitions neither by one, nor the other. 
They feared none of thofp things which impoftors 
ufually fear: they braved the oppofition of a whole 
world fiiired up againft them, and the obftacles 
thrown in their way by artifice, induftry, learning, 
power, and authority* Quite defencelefs, they in- 
voluntarily encountered all thefe enen^ies, and .wenc 
as (heep ro the flaughter. But perhaps they figured 
to thie<nfelves the contefl Icfs arduous, and victory 
more^ eafy? No: they did not flatter themfelves 
with fa^Uacious reprefencations. This is clear from 
cheif own and their teacher's explanations on this 
head, and from the never flinching cooftancy with 
which, to the end of their lives, they endured the 
tfxtremeft troubles and perfecutions, without expreiT- 
iag the leaft: aftonifhmeot. j^erhaps the dr^ad of 
greater evils made them (b pacienriy fubmit to the 
k(s ? They that renounced life, with all its comforts 
aod enjoyments, had no greater evil to fear in this 
world.^ if their impofture went fo far as to teach and 
.confirai a future date, which they themfelves did 
fiot^bdieve, they liad as little to fear in it, as to hope. 
If ibowcver they bdieved in future rewards and pu- 
irjftodents, they could confider the prci^agation of this 
belief by means of a grand wilful impofture, and vile 
lalaiphemoos iks, at laooft as pardonable from the 
boaevoSeace of their purpofe, but by no means as a 
tick to jxward, and a duty of confcicnce. Marvd- - 
lbi» would it have been, under fuch circtunftances. 
Vol, III. R r had 
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had they felt themfclvcs impelled to this impofturc by 
the fear of future puniftiment. Hence it is evident, 
that they had nothing to hope, unlefs the being con- 
fidered as founders and heads of a poor perfecuted 
ie£b, that onufl: be as contemptible to then} as they 
were in the eyes of the world, and on condition of 
being themfelves moft eminently expofed to the 
poverty, contempt, and pcrfecution attending it. 
And even this wretched hope, of being the chiefs 
of a profcribed and deceived people, they could not, 
with any fhadow of reafon, in their totally deferted and 
defencelefs Iituation, entertain. If notwithftanding it 
be fuppofed, that ambition, though divefted of all 
intereft and every view to pleafure or comfort, was 
the true motive of their undertaking, it cannot but 
appear ftrange, that this fhould have entered into 
the heart of a (ingle individual. Even in this cafe 
vfuch individual would have aiTumed to himfelf ex- 
clufively the fupremacy, in order to fatisfy his ambi- 
tion. But here we have at lead eleven competitors, 
each of whom, by fimilar pretenGons, incroachcs on 
the ambition of the reft, makes their claim to be con- 
fidered as difcoverers queftionable, and fets infupport- 
able limits to their authority. Nay thefe men, who 
had facrificed every thing to their ambition and luft 
of power, placed a twelfth by their fide by lot, and, 
which is irioft extraordinary, bore without repining, 
that a young man, who had publicly been their per- 
fecutor, fhould, without their knowledge and af^nt, 
afTociate hitnfelf with . them, and pretend to like 
powers and prerogatives. They difj^layed no envy 
at the happy fuccefs of his endeavours, or his increas- 
ing fame, though it feemed to obfcure theirs : nay 
they permitted this new comer to attack their deareft 
prejudice, oppofe himfelf to them as one of the moft 
eminent oh a fignal pccafion, and openly accufe them 
of difBmulation. Their deeds, it is true, were aftu- 
ally, or in appearance, ftf powerful and ftriking, that 
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they not unfrequcntly excited' the utmoft reverence 
in their beholders; but then, with a great appearance 
of nnodefty and humility, they refufed the honour and 
adniiration themfelves, transferring it wholly to God, 
and their crucified nnafter. Their own affertions, 
that . they ' were free frbm all anibition and Ibft of 
power, are perhaps of no weight : but when they 
prooiulgated an exprefs injunftion of their teacher 
againft thofe paflSons, and a recommendation of hu- 
mility, they pbvioufly aftcd contrary to what is fup- 
pofpd to have been their inducement, and forgot 
the only purpofe they could have had in carrying- on 
their irripofture. Still their CQnduft is a fettled con- . 
tradition to this purpofe, and they could not have 
aftcd otherwife, had •it. been quite diiFerent, Had 
they this purpofe, and had they continued to aft in 
this manner, notwithftanding they obvioufly failed 
of efFefting it, it would be a tniraclc not to be 
explained. 

An adroit and cunning impoftor would play ofF his 
deceptions in private : he would endeavour to with- 
draw as much as poffible from the obfervant eye 
every circumftance that could tend to detect him: 
and were he not certain of his point, ieither truly or 
in imagination, he would not permit it to be brought . 
to a teft, which might ealily difcover him, or leave 
it to proofs, the validity of which every one might 
afcertain. He would exert all the powers of his mind 
to conceal his fecrets, on which the fuccefs of his im- 
pofture muft depend, and to give a due confiftcncy 
to his im pofture itfelf. In this he would not fufFer 
himfelf eafily to be caught. In collateral circum- 
ftances he would be rather fp^ring, and exhibit his 
deceptions fingly, as he could, not adjuft every occur- 
rence, and his preceding and fubfequent *condud, 
fo naturally to his plan, but that they might awaken 
fufpicion. The oppofite of all this appears in thofe 
who bore teftimony of Jefus. Had they been im- " 
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poftors> they could ba^e hit upon no fcheme more 
improbable^ than that of deceiving by pretended 
nciiracles« It did not depend on the extraordinary 
penetration of a few to difcover their falfehood^ but 
it was in the power of every one who had common 
underftanding to do (b, and were they not concerned 
in the plot^ they muft confbquently pronounce its 
doom. Still more> they unneceflarily expofed them-» 
felves to the hazard of being dettdted, by pfomifing 
to impart the gift of working miracles s a&ually im- 
parting it^ according to their own accounts; giving 
inftf uiftions for its proper ufc, and dehortations from 
the abufe of it ; and fiaaily puniihibg thofe who wert 
guilty of fuch abufe. The more eafy and inevitable 
the difcoyery of an impofture under fuch t:ir(:umftan- 
ces, the lef^ muft they who went (b far hav^e feared it. 
And were it nbtwichftanding utidifcoveredy producing 
fuch an important aiid durable change in the world 
as no true occurrence has ever yet effcfted, this 
would be the greateft miracle. — But it was probably 
the imprudence of the pretended workers of miracles, 
that led theti) to appeal to the performance of theiti 
in proof of their million 9 and their being beltevetl 
was ^wik)g to the ftill greater folly of the fpedators. 
— But how is tiiis extreme imprudence reconcileable 
with that cunning and caution difplayed m the artful 
Iketch t)f their impofturC) which are fuch, that we 
mtift fuppofe them capable of having forged the 
gd^l hiftory, or falfified it to anfwer their purpo(^ 
without the lead trace of this forgery or faifification 
appeiarthg, and fo fuitably and naturally adaptini 
their fubfequcnt condufl: to the charaSer they ha< 
^nce aflumed, as to be deemed the moft fincere and 
open-hearted of mankind ? If we do not allow them 
fuch artFulnefs or badnefs of heart, as purpofdy 03 
have forged or falfified the gofpel hiltory, fo far as it 
concerns themfelves, and the contradidion between 
their preceding and fubfequenc thoughts and concep- 
tions j 
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tion&s this change in their oiinds, fuppofing the'nii-^ 
racles to which they ^fcribe this change not to have 
bAppenedj, muft be attributed to (he immediate: tScGt 
of 9 ipjracle on their brains. 

If ic be attempted (o explain miracles by the lax 
term of fapaticifnD, and, to make this the eafier, the 
meflcngera of Jefus be conHdered at once as im- 
poftors ^n^ fanacicsj they mud have been deceived 
iheq^felves in thole points jn which they attempted 
to deceive others. Thu§ their cnthufiafm muft have 
led theoi to believe the refurreftion pf Jefus, which 
w^s the grand thenpe of their difcourfes, ^ and the 
fou^ation of their whple fyilem, to be true. If this 
enthudafm, were not Angular in its kind, and al- 
together miraculous^ they muft hsive turned the whole 
attention of their mind^ to th^t point, expefted it fo 
long, and figured it to themfelves fo frequently and 
forcibly, that their heated imaginations at length im- 
prefled it on their minds as vividly as perception 
itfelf could have dope. Thus enthufiaftic notions 
arile, aud thus muft their fanaticifm have originated. 
But their account of the origin of their belief in 
the refurre6t:ion of their mafter does not agree with 
diis. They expe<£ted it fo little, as they tell us, thaF 
they could not give credit to it. They doubted 
it in the higheft degree ; and it feemed as impoftible 
(0 them as it ever cgn do to the prf^fent opponents of 
chriftiapity. Jf, under fuch circumftances, they be- 
lieved it gs fanatics, their fanaticifm piuft have been 
4 miracle. If it be faid that they forged their ac- 
counts, in order to avoid all objection and fufpicion 
of fanatic! ioij it muft be gr;ipted, that they knew 
themfelves to be fanatics, and therefore fought to 
guard agaipft the difadvantageous conjeftures of 
other?. . This claflies with the confident certainty 
e^cb individual fanatic muft have had of the truth of 
his imagination. They muft have been confcious, 
ih^t th^ grounds^ on which they were convinced 
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of the rcfurrcdion of Jefus, were infufBcient to con- 
vince others. Thus they muft have had recourfc 
to the mod deliberate forgeries, and artful inventions 
to make others believe what was elear and un- 
queftionable to their enthufiaftic nninds. They aiufl: 
have been fanatics and impoftors in fo high a degree, 
at the fame time, as would include an imppQibility. 
We can conceive that a man, who has imagined him- 
felf to have feen an apparition, and is fo far a fanatic, 
when he relates the ftory to another, whom he wifhes 
to convince of its reality, may fupply fomc confider- 
able circumftances, itl order to give it the greater air 
of probability. Such a deception is not only con- 
fident with fanaticifm, but even fcarcely to be fepa- 
raied from it. But had th^ difciples of Jefus im- 
agined, that they had feen him after his refurrec- 
tiony. and purpofely feigned, that they had con- 
verfed with him after it, verbally and circumftan- 
tially relating the converiation j when ihey tell how 
he removed their doubts, appeared to them in 
private and in public, ate with them, &c. fuch 
fiftions would have perfedly excluded fanaticifm, 
and rendered it impofTible, as fanaticifm would not 
have admitted fuch fiftions : or we muft fuppofe 
the extrmes of prudence and folly united in the fame 
mind, on the fame occafion. 

On a nearer examination of the cafe, we muft 
wholly give up the fuppofition of fanaticifm, unlefs 
we maintain, that they, who ftole the dead body of 
a man from the grave, in order to give out, that he 
was riien from the dead, could at the fame time 
have believed his refurreftion, in their miftaken 
imaginations. For as the apoftles appeared publicly 
at Jerufalem, with the witncfles of the occurrence, a 
few weeks after it was faid to have happened, it is 
clear that the body of Jefus was no longer to be 
found in the grave i as no one could have the 
ftupid effrontery to maintain the refurrcftion of a 
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perfM, in a place where the dead body was dill to 
be fccn. What inconceivable ftupidity could . have 
prevented their powerful, refpected, and cunning ene- 
mies, fronn carrying thefe fiiamelcfs promulgators 
of lies to the grave, to their eternal confufion ? If, 
however, the grave were ft ill to be found, with the 
body no longer in it, there was no pretext for the 
enemies of Jefus but this, to which they had rccourfe, 
that his. difciples had ftolen the body. Now let any 
one judge, whether there be in nature fuch a cha- 
rafter, as muft be afcribed to the eleven on this, 
fuppofition. Let any one judge, whether a way of 
thinking, capable of producing fuch an attempt, be 
compatible with that which the gofpcl hiftory attri- 
butes to them previous to this knavifh impofture, 
without a marvellous alteration, or rather a new 
formation of the mind. If it be faid, as I have 
^ready remarked, that this contradidory defcription 
of themfclves was purpofely and artfully contrived, 
to render their account of the refurrcftion of Jefus 
credible, and if it were not phyfically impoflible for 
them to have executed this difficult and dangerous 
impofture, let any one judge, whether the following 
contradidions be reconcileable. ^ Renouncing their 
national prejudices imbibed in early youth, the re- 
ligion of their forefathers, and their deareft hopes, 
they muft have chofen a man who had feduced and 
deceived them as their leader, made him their idol, 
and recommended him as an objeft of adoration 
and prayer, truft and imitation, to their own country- 
men, by whom he was crucified, and to the hea- 
then, who knew nothing of him, but that he had 
died the death of a malefaftor. This they muft have 
done with a fixed refolution, and mad defign of 
facrificing and fufFering every thing th^t men could 
iacrifice or fufFijr: determining to carry their plan into 
execution by no ufual means, not by force, or learn-^ 
iog, which they did not pofteis, not by cunning and 
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addrei^, flattering and gaining the padionS) but by tiie 
mod meek and patient endurance, and a bold and 
open avowal of what they maintained to be true^ and 
yet knew to be not fo. With all this they tnuft 
have intended to make mankind trancluil in the ct)n- 
fcioufnefs of the divine benevolence here, and happjT 
in a future ftate, by promulgating the knowledge of 
the true God, and the worlhip that would be accept- 
able, to him, and by recommending righteoufnefi?, 
virtue, and charity. Were thefe their purpojfes, and 
that to. which they fo evidently laboured muft affu* 
redly have been their defign, they muft. have been 
at the fame time the mpft godly and the tnoft 
ungodly, the moft honeft and moft di&oncft, th« 
moft zealous promoters and moft callous betrayer^ 
of truth and virtue, the warmeft friends and the bit- 
tereft enemies to mankind, the moft tunning and 
moft fenfclefs of all men* The moft godly : for th^y 
dedicated themfelvcs wholly to the fervice of God^ 
Their truft in him feems to have been unbounded^ 
and the fole bufinefs of their lives was to make nnea 
love and honour him. The moft ungodly : for they 
were not afliamed.of carrying on the nr#oft deliberate 
impofture before the face of a juft and all-feeing God. 
They placed by his fide a man, who, they were con- 
vinced, was either a mad enthuGaft, or a wicked' 
impoftor. The moft honeft: for they denneancd 
themfelves with fuch open-heartednefs, impartiality, 
and v?aht of felfiflincfs, as were incapable of reproach. 
The moft diftioneft: as they condufted themfelves 
thus irrreproach'ably only to affift their impofture, atid 
ftamp credit on their lies* Promoters of truth aad 
virtue: as religious and moraK truth are infinttdy 
indebted to their labours, both with refpeft t» theory 
and praftice. They gave inftru^ioos fo far abovt 
the general knowledge of their time, that, jttdged 
according to this, they appeared the fruits of mad- 
nefs: but the ripened and improved underftanding of 
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lattr ages vindicated the honour of their precepts, 
and a purer philofophy adopted them. They fup- 
ported their Hvell-dcfined, pure, and. rational doc- 
trines of morality, by motives the nnoft weighty, 
and moft adequate to our nature. They alTured the 
penitent (inner of, what he tnuft wifh, yet durft not 
confidently hope fofy the grace of God, and a fijU 
pardon. Thus they excited in him gratitude to God, 
and made that powerful motive of the human heart 
an incentive to virtue. But when they alTured hini 
of this pardon, they by no means led him to a lecu- 
rity void of fear. They fccm to have been too well 
acquainted with human nature, to truft to gratitude 
alone as a fufficient motive to a virtuous condu6t. 
They knew, that, . in th« prefcnt imperfeft ftate of 
man, fear is indifpenfably neceflfary to impel hint) 
to his duty. Hence they reprcfented the forgivenefs 
of God, with all its happy conlequences, and prelent 
enjoyments, as a benefit to be acquired by means of 
the greateft humility, moft painfiil fufFerings, and 
ms^aninnous facrifice of a peribn above all meafure 
exalted, innocent, virtuous, and benevolent. From 
the greatnefs and importance of the ofiericig, whereby 
the finful and unhappy world was to be fi'ced from 
mifery, and the ^xninton c£ vice, they led us to 
cftimate the extreme perrwcioofnefs of fin, and the 
magnitude of the divine diipieafure. Thus to incite 
us to good, they united fear with love; preached, 
as, according to their^ own account, it was delivered 
to tbem by their Mafter, the forgivenefs of fins in 
his name, btsc not without repentance ; pointing out 
to t>8 a God fi-onn whom this forgivenefs was to come, 
that we might fear him. The do6brin€ of a bcne- 
fii&or and iaviour of mankind, who offered himielf 
' up for them, was applied by them in other ways to 
the advantage of virtue. They defcribe him to us 
as thfc prince of ialvation, gone before us, and made 
perft^ by God dirough his fuflferings. They hold 
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him up to us as a pattern^ that we might confider 
our fufferings as ncceffary to our perfeftion. By 
his going before us we arc excited to embrace 
thefe neceflary and wholefome fufferings ; by his ex* 
ample we are taught how to bear therh ; and by 
his vidory we are filled with the hope of overcom- 
ing all the difficulties of our toilfbme career^ and 
even the terrors of death. Finally, by announcing 
the fate of this great and exalted perfon^ they give u& 
the cleared proof of a future date ; and alTure all 
who fufFcr with him, that with him ihey^^ ftiall be 
raifed to glory. It mufl at leaft be confefled, that 
fuch a plan requires no fmall knowledge of human 
nature in its inventors ; that every thing in it con- 
duces to the moral improvement and perfeftion of 
mankind s and that every wife and virtuous philan- 
thropift muft wifh it to be true. Yet they who held 
this out to the world were neverthelefs traitors to the 
caufe of truth and virtue. They built the moft im- 
portant truths upon lies^ and expofed them to the 
moft imminent hazard of being rejeded together 
with thefe. They were traitors to virtue : for they 
made belief in an impoftor the molt important, and, 
as it feems, the exclufive principle of acceptable vir- 
tue s a mean of the forgivenefs of fins ; and a necef* 
fary condition to that confident hope in a future 
ftate, which was to give men the courage to be vir- 
tuous. They held up as a pattern of virtue the cha^ 
rader, morals, life, and death of a man abandoned 
and rejected by God. They made all the conlblation 
of fuffering innocence, and all the hope of ftrug- 
gling virtue, depend on the life, power, and autho- 
rity of one who was dead. They endeavoured to 
deter the rafh and hardy finner from vice, by the 
fear of a man, who had announced himfelf as the 
judge of the living and the dead, and had promiled, 
that he would rife again, as a proof of his being fo.. 
They were the warmcfl friends to mankind : for 
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they undertook to make men virtuous, contented, 
and happy in God, without the lead felf-intereft, 
againft all probability, and at the expence of fufFer-r 
ing the grcateft evils. They preachjsd a religion, 
the ftrideft command . of which was charity, the 
pureft, fincereft, and moft extenfive charity j which 
ftrongly enjoined compaffion, forbearance, patience, 
and forgivenefs j and which was evidently the tnoft 
benevolent ever publiflied to the world. Still thcfc 
preachers of love were the bittereft enemies to their 
fellow -creatures. For, not to mention that the in- 
demnification and recompenfe which they promifed 
their deluded followers, for the facrifices they were 
to naake, and the evils they muft inevitably fuffer, 
were chimerical, and founded on a non-entity $ in 
order to propagate their lies, they were guilty of the 
vileft mifdeeds, were difturbers of the public peace, 
inftigators of men againft each other, calumniators 
of their innocent countrymen, rebels againft lawful 
authority, and infamous infurgents againft the efta^ 
bliihed government of their country. They were 
moft cunning : as they invented, in fupport of their 
impofture, every thing that could tend to make it 
credible. But this impofture itfelf, the ftealing out 
of his grave a dead man, a malefa^or execrated by 
his own people, and then giving it out, that he had 
rifen, was the moft fenfelefs and abfurd that rt is 
poffible to conceive. ^ 

Though perhaps I have faid the leaft, and pro- 
bably far from the moft important, of what rnight be 
offered on the fubjeft,* and the moral miracle muft 

appear 



* I remember fome years ago to have read an excellent article 
on this fubjeft, in the Gottingen Anzeigen <von gekhrten Sachen, 
The reviewer of an Englifh anfwer to Hume's £&y on Miracles^ 
not only commended the method here employed, as the beil and 
|noft conduflve againft that fceptic's objections, but gav« a 
^mprehenfive though brief expoiition of the arguments. I re- 
gret. 
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appear ftill greater if we confider the reception, cffed, 
«nd confequcnces of the tniffion of Jcfus; ftill it 
may fuffice to fhew, that, however prone men may 
be to deceive themfelves on every occafion, and 'par- 
ticularly in religion, and to give way to eothufiafm, 
fitU they do not deceive in fuch a manner as the 
apoftles mud have done, and are not fuch fanatics ^i 
they mud have been,. had the miracles they relate, 
und particularly the refurreftion of their M after, been 
falft. If they were impoftors and fanatics, it muft 
have been the immediate efFef): of a miracle wrought 
oo their minds : a^, on that fuppofition, their con* 
du£k betrays fuch a deviation from moral order, and 
iijch a violation of the laws of the intelleA, as muft 
be deemed a miracle. Whether this miracle be 
greater, or lefs, than jthofe which are offered in con- 
firmation of chriftianity, it is no^ eafy to determine : 
but this does not require a very nice inveftigatjon. 
Were the two kinds of miracles equally unufual, 
extraordinary, and anomalous, nay, did the moral 
one appear leaft fo, ftill the moral miracle in this cafe 
muft appear infinitely more improbable to the candid 



gret^ that I have not the journal at hand, to extradl a paffiige io 
hnportant to my purpofe. I was much pleafed with it at the 
tinie^ |}at I can recoiled only what w^ faid of th« traitor Judas. 
This, if I miftake not, it is faid, is the moft important mtnefs, 
not only that the miracles of Jefos actually happened, but alfo, 
that there was no impofture in the cafe. He' carried the porfc, 
aad, as money is indifpenfably neceflary to an impofture, muil 
bave known the deceit from the firft. He had conceived a 
grudge, and, as it appears, a fufpicioer againfl Jefus, probably 
ror noticing his diihonefty ; and determined to betray him. He 
did betray him. ^pt when he faw that Jefus was condemned 
to death, he accufed himfelf in the judgment hall of having 
betrayed innocent blood, returned the money in extreme de- 
%air, acknowledged that he was the greateft villain in the world, 
and hanged lamielf. He muft have been perfuadpd, that the 
miracles of JeCus were true : and if he, to whofe exculpation it 
was fo eflentisl to find Jefus guiky of impofture, could accufe 
tim of none, tt^«s iiRpofible for him to have been aa impellior. 
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dtT& than th« phyfical The purpofc of the latter h 
confonant to the attributes of God^ worthy of At 
Creator, Father^ and Governor of mankind, and 
beneficial to the human fpecies. The moral miraele, 
on the Contrary (whether we afcribe it to the imme- 
diate operation of the Almighty, to preordained phy- 
fical laws, or to the influence of (bme demon let 
loofe for the delufion and perdition of mankind) ex« 
hibits to us a Deity, at the difcovery of whom we 
muftlhudder—a Deity, who delights in bewildering 
]nnan's underflanding, affliding his mind with irre- 
moveable doubts, placing infurmountable obftacles 
til the courfe himfdf has marked out for him, and 
engaging him in a moft peribus conflid. And this 
fearful affliftbn wotild be more ^fpccially the lot of 
the worthy few, who reflcft on their dcftination 5 and 
the reward of thofe honeft minds, who diligently fcek 
the truth, to raife thcmfelves to an exalted benevo- 
lence, and a fimilitudc with God. They, on the ' 
contrary, who value noft the truth, the ttRultttudc 
of naerc machines w?>o never reflcd, would ve* 
getatc in peaceful ignorance, and happy ftupi- 
d^ty^ freed from, the rack of doubts If the con- 
fnieration of the diviDe perfedions, and a miracle 
anfwcrable to them, performed hi confirmation of 
tt rational religion, in a cafe where we muft chooiq 
between (tacfa a phyfical mkade and a moral loile, do 
not incline us to the former, we muft rejed every 
notion of God, and his moral government, that is 
agreeable to right rea(bn» I^ aifcer a careful irxa^ 
mjnation of the dodrines m\d precepts of chri(li-> 
anity, an impartial inquiry into the charader, way 
of thinking, opinions, and views of its firft preacher^, 
and an accurate inveftigation of the way io : which 
it was introdirced into the ^orld, propagated and 
maintained, a man be convinced, that they who 
taught it, and they who received it on their wordsy 
thought and aded naturally and rationally, on the 
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fuppofition of the miracles related being true, and 
on the contrary unnatul'ally, incomprebenfibly, and 
miraculouQy, on the fuppoGtion of their being falfei 
and. that man ftill have any grounds for doubting 
whether chriftianity be a divine inftitution ; we mull 
confe&j that to meditate on religion, and our rela« 
tion towards God, is the moft vain and unfortunate 
occupation of our mental faculties ; and that, as fuch 
meditations muft lead us into doubt, tranquillity is 
only to be obtained by adopting popular fuperftition, 
or abjuring thought. From what has been faid it 
appears how and why the overftrained rcquifition of 
the Scottifli philofopher, namely,, that to render the 
account of a miracle credibly, it muft be a greater 
miracle for it not to have happened, ought to be 
limited. , - . 

But are moral miracles conceivable?* Without 
author I fuppofe the affirmative, when I admit the 
human mind to be fubjefb to an eftabliihed order, 
by which its changes are as firmly, bound, as fub- 
ftance by the laws of morion. According to the 

* No one who admits the poffibility of phyitcal miracles, can 
well doubt the poffibility of moral pnes. Whether fuch ever hap- 
pened, or whether it be probable that God would perform fuch, 
is a different qupfHon. Philofophy feems to combat thefe mira- 
cles, or any forcible violation and change of the proper adHvity of 
the foul, on the ground, that the perfonal identity of the thinking 
fubftance which is adled upon would be thereby deftroyed. The 
fcriptures give us no inftance of a miracle changing the charader 
and way of thinking of a man immediately. When a miracle 
was requiiite to this purpofe, a phyfical one was always employed, 
as in the converfion of Paul, for inflance ; and this was to prevent 
the neceflity of a moral one. The remarkable pafTage in Exodus, 
xiii. 17. feems to prove, that God found it inconiiftent with his 
wifdom to perform moral miracles. It is true we muft admit, on 
a certain notion of divine infpiration, that God works proper pfy- 
chological miracles : but 1 will not attempt to decide, how far the 
objection to moral miracles is applicable to that infpiration. A 
man might be infpired by means of a pfychological miracle, with- 
out having his mind altered or amended, as was the'^cafe with 
Balaam. 
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doftrincs of ncceffity, all the perceptions and deter- 
minations of the mind are fo connected, fo depen^ 
dant on each other, that the ^fubfequcnt date of the 
mind is always determinable from the preceding, 
and chance is entirely excluded. On this fuppofitidn 
we are juftified in prefuming upon as firm an -order 
in the moral as in the phyfical world, and deviations 
from it, or an apparent union of caufes and efFeds 
contradiAing all analogy and experience, are as 
much miracles, as fimilar deviations from the ana- 
logy obferved and admitted in the phyfical world, 
if, however, we deny necefllty, and maintain the 
.freedom of indifierency, we mufl: admit no moral 
miracles, at leafl: in the manner required by Hume 
tio cftablifll the truth of the miracles related in fcrip- 
"ture. According to this fyftem, chance rules over 
the aftions of the mind, though not over the phse- 
nomena of the corporeal world. Now where chance 
^xifts anomalous consequences may and muft follow, 
and new appearances muft arife, which will not be 
more improbable than thofe hitherto obferved, or at 
leaft cannot pafs for miracles, as we have nothing 
.fixed, no courfe of nature, no analogy to be violated. 
-We cannot on this fyfteoi determine, whether a 
certain mode of thinking or afbing be natural, un- 
natural, or fupernatural, in any individual chara6trr 
(if according to it there be any fuch thing as- a deter- 
minate charafter). According to this nowoh the 
mind and its aflions may be compared to a cafe, out 
of which the letters to compofe a book are taken 
blindfold. Whatever be the order into which the 
letters fall, I cannot fay of the feries arifing, after a 
certain number of attempts, that fome are natural and 
probable, and others unnatural and miraculous : new 
and various combinations may, and indeed muft, 
ever arife, ,and the only improbable ftries would be 
one giving an intelligible and connected fenfe, as fuch 

would 
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would be contrary tcr the nature of chance. If we fay 
of God, with Pope in his Univerfal Prayer, that he 

Bindrng nature f aft infate^ kftfrH the human will; 

and underftand it to iignify that Gpd/ has fubjefled 
the irl^ational and inaninfiate creation to fate, or a con«^ 
ne^ion of caufe and effed, and on the contrary has 
left the human mind free from all laws, and to che 
arbitrary guidance of a bh'nd choice ; the former 
Cannot deviate from its laws, ihew itfelf utider a new 
; form, or exhibit cfFcds arifing from no cauie^ but 
the human will may, from the freedom given it, 
run into the moft irrational propenfuies, and incom*- 
prehenGble determinations. In (horc, we thus find 
10 cpan no determinate certain charaAer, no way of 
thinking, defign, or plan, on which we can fix our 
eyes, or from which we can deduce any inferences 
wiA the lead appearance of probability. If thefe 
confequences of the fyftem of the freedom of indif- 
ferency, or chance, be juftly drawn, its partifans, if 
they be true to their fyftem, muft find it difficult, if 
not ia)po0ible, to admit any human teftimony as 
fufiicient to fupport the credibility of a miracle. 
For how could they overcome the objcdion, that, 
as it is poilible for the witnefTes jto have been de^ 
cetved, and to have advanced faliehoods, in aa ir- 
Tacioiiai and idcomprehenfible manlier^ this was ptx^^ 
bably the cafe ? Now as fucb wicrieffcs are moft im^ 
portant and indifpenfable to the logtca) demonftration, 
of the truth of chriftianity, it is clear, from this 
coiafidcraxioin, that the fyllcm of neccflixy, which 
muft be tacitly admitted, if we would eftablifh 
thdr validity and credibility, cannot be da/ngerous 
or <letrimental to the chriftian rdigion. So little is 
it cither, that it gives the due force and validity to the 
nM^ft rational arguoients for its truth. 

But are we as capable of remarking a deviation, 
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from moral, as from phyiical order ? Is our judg- 
ment as certain in the former cafe, as in the latter? 
Thcfe difficulties may be objected, though we admit 
what has hhherto been advanced. To me every 
thing leems to be alike in both cafes', except that 
more underftanding, fkill, attention, and refleftion, 
are neceffary to judge of a pfychological or moral 
miracle, than to the difcovery of a phyfical one; at 
leaft ,if if be fo public, firm, and void of all juggle, 
or deceptio yi/us^ as the m.iracles in the gofpel. If 
thefc greater requifices to the drfcovery of a moral 
miracle re'nder the point more difficult, ftill ft will 
hot be lefs certain, if they be properly applied. Pro- 
bably the judgment may be ftill more certain, if it 
be true, as it appears to me, that philofophy is far- 
ther advanced in the knowledge of the human mind, 
its faculties, powers and aftions, than in the know- 
ledge of nature and its powers; has made greater 
and more important difcoveries in the moral, than, 
in the phyfical world; and is more perfeftly and 
accurately acquainted with the changes produced in 
our mindis, than with any thing elfe. Some philofo- 
phers, it is true, will maintain the contrary ; but 
the reafon is, that in their inquiries into fo near and 
intertfting an objeft, they are defirous of tracing 
^ every thing to its primary fource, without confider- 
ing how much' lefs of the nature of fubftance we are ' 
capable of difcovering by an equally deep and ardent 
inveftigation. I will not prefume to fay, that there 
are no unexplored regions in the moral world, or 
nothing left for future inquirers into the human 
mind to difcover; but I do not believe that we are 
fo ignorant pf the powers and aftions of the mind, 
as to be unable to decide whether a certain mode of 
conduft be natural, or unnatural, fuitable to its na- 
ture, or contradiftory to it. In my opinion> what 
we know of thefubjedt, and what we are capable 
of knowing from conftant experience, and from an 
Vol. 111. S f attentive 
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attentive obfervation of mcri's charafters, way of 
thinking, propenfities and manners, will be found 
fufEcient for this purpofe. I belicye, indeed, that 
we can more certainly judge whether a given mode 
ofcondtifl:, or feries of aftions, in a given fituation, 
and under given ^ircumftances, be natural to a given 
charaftcr, or to the, human mind in general, and 
confequently to be expcfted, or notj than, from 
our knowledge of the phyfical world, we can deter- 
mine what is poflible, or impoISble in it. The firft 
obfervers of human nature fecm to me to have 
known what is requifite to the former ; and what the- 
refcarchcs of fubfequent ages have added to their 
knowledge ferves rather, I think, to the gratifica- 
tion ofcuritfity, and the enlargement of the bounds 
of Ipeculative philofophy, than to the benefit of real 
life, or the irriprdvendieht of the art of bending man 
to our purpofes. It appears to me of fome weight, 
that later difcoveries have by no means fliewn the 
kiwwledge of human nature, delivered to us in the 
writings of its lirft obfervers, to be fo imperfe6t> 
or erroneousj as the phyfical notions of the fame ages. 
They muft, have been capable, therefore, of more 
fully examining, and more eafily and juftly viewing 
the moral, than the phyfical world. Cohfider what 
Ariftotle has written on the faculties and aftions of 
the human mind t his logic perfect at the firft 
attempt 5 his moral and political writings j are they 
not ftill the fubjedl of our admiration, and the rule 
of our tafte ? And are they pot ufed as helps to our 
knowledge of man, and all the arts and fciences de- 
pendant on it? Though the charafters of Bruyere 
are more diftindt and finilhed than thofe of Theo- 
phraftus, the latter is not lefs true and juft in his 
moral delineations : and where (hall wx find a tpo- 
dern hiftorian better acquainted with the hunriaa 
heart than Tacitus, or who fcrutinizes it with more 
depth of penetration ? 

Thus 
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Thus it fecms, that we have a fufficient know- 
ledge of mankind, to exannine the probability or 
innprobability of an account of hunnan aftions, and 
to judge whether moral analogy be obfcrved, or 
violated in it. Our inquiry will go to this, whether 
the men defcribed aftually felt, thought, and afted, 
as wc ourfelves fhouid have done in (imilar circum- 
ftances, or not. Though the leaft karned and phi- 
Jofophical are not deftitute of this knowledge, they 
alone who have fomc .knowledge of the world^ can 
cxeVcife it readilyj and with certainty. Every think- 

^ ing and attentive reader remarks deviations of this 
kind, and always with unwillingnefs and difiatisfac* 
tion. They .deftroy the illufion and intereft we feel, 
far more than violations of phyfical order. It is much 
ifnore unpleafant *to us, to perceive an inexplicable 
contradidtion rn a chara6ter, an unfounded want of 
connexion in a proceeding, or a pfychological and 

* moral miracle, than exceptions from the laws of the 
natural world, or phyfical ''miracles. The fabulift 
may give Ijis Proteus what wonderful forms he 
pleafes, now change him into water, and then into 
fire ; ftill we forgive him' whilfl he remains true to 
the charafter he has adopted. The magician may 
with his wand change the moft frightful defert intp 
a beautiful garden, or a pile of rough ftones into 
an elegant palace, and ad as an uncontroulable lord 
of nature. But if the poet prefent us with men whofc 
perceptions, thoughts, and refolves are unconneded, 
unfounded, incfFedual, and tending to no end; if he 
introduce on the ftage devils or angels in human 
form, without accommodating the fcene to the cha- 
rafters, by giving them fuitable employment, or 
placing them in fituations tojuftify fuch bold fidtions, 
fo as to avoid a violation of moral analogy j he would 
urge our credulity to the utmoft. Even were the* 

laws of nature moft ftriftly obferved, fuch miracles 
would difguft us, and appear too improbable to be 
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intcrefting. The traveller may relate to us natural 
phasnomena and occurrences never before heard ofj 
yet, if we have no other reafon to miftruft his ve- 
racity, wc (hall not eafily rejedi, without exanninaciori, 
what he advances s and this on juft grounds. But 
if he tell us, that he has met with men, who, with 
the fame fenfations as we poffefs of good and evil, 
hate their benefadtors/ and love thofe who injure 
them, and who feek not to efcape death, though 
extremely attached to life, we immediately condemn 
him as a liar. 

This at leaft Ihews an almoft univerfal, juft, ^and 
acute fenfibility to every thing that agrees with moral 
order, or analogy, or is repugnant to it; and an 
equally general averfion to confider any deviation 
from it as probable, or to be for a moment deceived 
into a belief of it. This goes fo far, that we dif- 
approvc, and reject as improbable, all caricatures of 
moral beauty and uglinefs, if not naturally arifing 
from fituation. And yet thefc are not properly devi- 
ations from the fundamental laws of mind. Thefc 
laws require connefted conceptions, and exertions of 
the faculties of perception and defire founded on each 
other. This combination is demonftrated by.conftant 
experience. It is difcoverable, though not fo readily, 
in madnefs, frenzy, and fanaticifm. The- laws of 
mind are but apparently violated in the madman. 
Still we find in him a pfychologi'cal and moral ordef, 
though to perceive it requires the ptfnetrating eye of 
a Cervantes, a Shakefpeare, or a Richardfon. Whence 
comes it, that the fools, madmen, and fanatics of 
thcfe followers of nature intereft us fo agreeably ? 
It is becaufe in alt their apparent deviations they 
remain true to moral analogy. They fpin the thread 
throughout as they began it ; without cutting it, and 
tying together ends never defigned to meet. Their 
work is all of a piece j and they carefully guard 
againft reprefenting the human mind to us as an 

inftrument 
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iijftrument from which various hands produce un- 
connected tones. Such ioftrunients would pcrfcftly 
refemble the minds of the firft preachers of chrif- 
tianity, were we to rejeft the fole .ground on which 
' the apparent contradi6tion> and iAconfiftency, of their 
charaders, and conduft, are to be explained, and 
reconciled. Jf the miracles, which alone afford us a . 
key CO dpcipher the my ftcrious^ harmony, did not 
happen, their minds were not. guided by any fpiric 
from above, but were inftruments in the hands of 
forne fiend^i who called from them difcordant founds 
witjiout any plan. Jf, on the contrary, thofe miracles 
jiQually occurred, every thing is capable of an ex- 
planation, the moral or pfychological miracle va- 
nities, and the condudl of thofe who bore teftimpny 
of Jefus appears in th<? fairefl: li^ht, )as natural^ 
rational, an|j virtuous. 



PROP. XLVIII. p. 199. 

Of tbe^ ^ejliofi whether the greater Part of Mens 
' ASlioniy generally confidered^ be rather good than 
bad ; or the contrary. 

The qyeftio;! feere ftarted by our author, whe- 
ther nien be upon an average mod inclined to good, 
or bad^ and whether the greater number of their 
a(^ons be commendable or blame- worthy, has ge- 
nerally been confidercd as interefting to curiofity 
ip.ere)y; but in his hands it becomes important, as 
frpj^i its foiution he deduces an argument in behalf 
,of virtue. Ic is true, indeed, th^t he lays no great 
ftrefs MPon it, and we rpujft owp, that the tendency 
of virtue, or its gobd cpnfeqliences, conftitutes th^ 
c)wef and almofl: only argument for purfuing ir, as 
into this^a^l others may ultimately be refolved. Whai 
he inters, however, from the prgdice and opinion of 
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mankind may be admitted as a preliminary argu- 
ment i and were there no other, it would have fome 
weight if it be true, that the general practice and 
opinion of mankind give a decided preference to 
virtue i or if it be true, that the pradtice of mankind 
is, upon an average, more inclined to virtue than to 
vjce. Sortie good grounds for this fuppofition are 
adduced by Hartley.- Still the inquiry is intricate 
and difficult, for this reafon, that men are not agreed 
on what is here to be underftood by good and bad, 
and ia nneafuring them employ different ftandards. 
The chriftiiin religion teaches us to endeavour after 
the attainment of fuch perfeftion, and places before 
us fuch a pattern of virtue, that, if we compare the 
aflions and general pradice of mankind with this 
perfedion and pattern, deeming nothing good but 
what comes up to them, and ftyling every thing 
that falls (hort of them vicious or bad, we cannot 
deny, that men are more vicious than virtuous, and 
that their pra6tice is rather bad than good. But if 
we form our judgment of men's aftions from this 
point of view, a number of them, which do not here 
come into confideration, and which we may deem 
neutral, mud not be taken into our calculation. Such 
are all a£lions in themfelves lawful and good, that is 
confonant to the ends and purpofes of our Creator, 
requifite and neceflary to the avoidance of phyGcal 
evil and the attainment of phyfical good, but which 
cannot with propriety be ftyled chriftian good works, 
not being performed on account of the law, and the 
cxercife of them being unattended with fuch difficul- 
ties as render them properly .objefts of reward. Such 
aftions are thofe which even the . moft vicious man 
would rather do than thofe of an oppofite nature, or 
than thofe which may be confidered as properly 
vicious. According to our common mode of cx- 
preffion, thefe may rather be termed jgood than bad, 
though they can be reckoned neither as the good 

works 
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works of a chriftian, nor the virtuous aftions of phi- 
lofophy. Moral philofophy, purified and perfeftcd 
by chriftianrty, would, in my opinion, produce fuch 
a pattern and rule of virtue, that the morals and 
aftions of the majority of mankind would, on com- 
parifon therewith, appear rather bad than good. 
•But if we take a lower ftandard of virtue and good- 
ncfs than what revelation holds out, and apply this 
to the moral conduft of men, rather confidering 
their conftant behaviour in their common occupa- 
tions, focial employments, and endeavours to fup- 
port themfelves and families, and. the uniform courfe 
of their domeftic life, than certain confpicuous aftions 
occafioncd by rare circumftances or occurrences, I 
am perfuaded, that we may juftly maintain the aftions 
of the greater part of mankind to be rather beneficial 
than injurious, and, upon the whole, attended with 
more good than bad confequences. Some good 
thoughts on this fubje<9: may be found in an effay by 
Dr. Jortin, in the firft volume of the Theological 
Magazine, that well deferves to be read. He ob- 
ferves, that the calculation of a man's good and bad 
adions muft be taken from the general courfe of his 
private life, and his condufl towards his relations 
and domeftics, and he will then be found commonly 
to perform far more afts of compaflion, benevolence, 
and gratitude, " than of cruelty^ envy, ingratitude!, 
and malice. 

The pifture that Hartley draws of mankind in 
general feems to me to be perfeftly juft. Every man 
has aftually within him the feeds of every virtue, and 
dp every vice, and the proportion in which they 
thrive and ripen depends, in general, upon the 
fituations in which he has been and is placed. 

Circumftances may occur forcibly to prevent the 
feeds of focial virtue from unfolding, and proper- 
;ionably to. ftrengthcn thofe of felfilhnefs and rpale- 
volence i fuch are thofe extraordinary occurrences 
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which firft excite men to vicious a6lions, and which, 
if they continue any lime, induce fuch a facility in 
thofe aftions, that the nr>ind, depraved by them, 
feems to poflcfs a difintercfted love of vice, and to 
pradife it for its own fake. Let us fuppofe a fociety 
of men in fuch urgent want, and fo preflcd by. the 
greateft long-continued dlftrefs, that e^ch of them not. 
only cannot affift the reft, but rather mud be injurious 
to them, and that each is unable to fup port him lelf 
but at the expence and ruin of the others : iet us fup- 
pofe, that this extreme of mifery, and the peril con- 
tinually before their eyes, renders each anxious for 
himfelf alone, and draws all his attention to the (up- 
port of himfelf, whilft his whole foul is occupied by 
a continued fenfation of painj the neceffary confc- 
quence of fuch a fituation would be, that all com- 
paffioD, all fympathetic and benevolent fentiments, 
would be gradually weakened, and at length totally 
deftroyed. ' On the other hand, infenfibility, hard- 
heartednefs, envy, and cruelty, in fuch extraordinary 
circumftances^ becoming the means of fupport, and 
fo far rcfemblfng virtues, would almoft irrefiftibly 
gain the upper hand. I remember to have read an 
account of fome Engliflimeni expofed for a time to 
extreme mifery and want in the wilds of America: 
the minds and conduft of thefe, according to the 
relation of one of the unfortunate fufferers, wholly 
agreed with and confirm what I have juft been fay- 
ing. Envy and malevolence were the predominant 
fentiments of thefe men towards each other, each 
Iqoking upon the reft as bis enemies. 

, There are circumftances on the other h^nd, and 
thefe aiC the moft common lituations of human life, 
in which a man may and muft ferve others, if he 
would ferve himfelf. Any civil fociety, but tole- 
rably good, is thus far preferable to a favagc ftate, 
that in general, and in moft cafes, it connefts the 
fupport and welfare of one with the maintenance and 

weal 
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weal of the vvhole. The celebrated Rouflcau, when 
he exalted the uate of nature fo far above focial life, 
left this point entirely out of the queftioQ,,and, con- 
fideriog his fabjeft iblely on that fide which fa- 
voured his bold affcrtion, placed in the ftromgeft 
light all thofe circuofiftances in which civil focicty 
occafion§ a variance and colliGAn of interefts betwixt 
its menDbers, and fo far gives birth to bad and in- 
jurious anions. With equal care did he guard 
againft difplaying thofe circutjjftances and occur- 
rences ip focial life which tc.nd tp the pronfiotior) of 
beneficence, good -will, and cbenpaflion. It is ob- 
vious, however, that in this ftate fenti.mentis of bene- 
volence are far more promoted and difplayed, tbA9 
thofe of malice. How inuqJb, ^for example, ^rjc 

* wrath and revepge in.oderated and reftrained id civil 
fociety ! In the ftate of nature we may prefuntie that 
gccafions oi injury, wrath, and revenge, will lefs 
frequently occur, as the favage has fewer wants thari 
the member of a civilized coqnnpunity : but then, ^$ 
ht has proportionally fewer ipeans of fatisfying his 
wants (unlefs with Rouflcau we rate much tqo high 

• the natural powers of the favage to fupply his necef- 
fities^ and the provifion fpontancoufly afforded hirn 
for this purpofe by the unlaboured earfih) the cafe 
will nearly be reduced to an equality on bojth fides. 
But the great difference lies here; the. !wrath pf the 
favage rages implacably, and his revenge, wbjift h? 
confiders only his future fecurity, will not eafily ter- 
mioate but vyith the deftruftipp pf his eneAny. This 
is .the r,eafon why anger, and implacahtle revenge, are 
eftcemed exalted virtues by all favage nations, and 
ar.e in general prized by people in proportion as we 
find amongfl them more or. Jefs traces of barbarifnn. 
Civil fociety, on the contrary, moderates and f^^^s 
bounds to anger and revepge, .by holding pm, ^nd, 
in proportion as it approaches perfedion, adually 
procuring to the injured party a reparation for his 
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damage^ and the injuftice done him> rendering the 
avenging himfelf in many cafes unnecelTary, and even 
hazardous, and taking {fom him the trouble of fe- 
curing himfelf from future injuries by exercifing it. 
Herein alfo we have the teftimony of experience, 
that the more perfedl the (late of fociety, that is the 
more impartially, ftriftly, and fpeedily juftice is 
adminiftercd in it, the lefs implacable revenge, and 
the fewer violent inftances of it occur. It is true, 
that the mod perfeft civil fo(;iety cannot wholly re- 
move all oppoficion and collifion of interefts betwixt 
its. members, though it may reconcile the benefit 
of individuals with the good of the whole. Thefe 
arc imperfeftions probably infeparable from its na- 
ture. In this refpeft, however, civil fociety may 
unqueftionably be carried to a far higher degree of 
perfeftion, than it has ever yet attained in any com- 
munity hitherto exifting. To a wife and benevolent 
Ibvereign, who finc^rely wiQies the improvement of 
mankind, no objeft can be of greater importance, 
than to remove all fuch variance and oppofition of 
. interefts, or to render the cafes as few as poffible in 
which we may procure advantages to ourfelves, with* 
out at the fame time our endeavours promoting the 
good of others, or of the community; ftill fewer 
fhould thofe be in which we cannot benefit ourfelves, 
but at the expence of others, or of the whole. Such 
are the cafes in which moft men give way to felfifh- 
. nefs and vice. 

The occurrences of domeftic life, in which man is 
principally to be confidered, if we would judge of his' 
charafter and condud, are far more favourable to the 
promotion of focial inclinations, and the praftice of 
virtue, than to the produftion and exercife of vice 
and wickednefs. At leaft, in civil fociety, and in 
domeftic life, man has far more opportunities for 
good than for bad aftions. . 

PROP. 
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PROP. UV. p. 238. 
Whether there be Evangelical Counfels. 

The manner in which our author handles the 
doftrines of morality fcems to be very natural, and 
at the fame time contributes to the perfpicuity of his. 
propofitions. It alfo affords him an opportunity of 
placing in a proper light many things important in 
morals, that are ufually pafled over as of little mo- 
ment. The doftrine of plcafures and pains delivered 
in the former part of this work conftitutes the 
ground-work of his moral fyftem, whilft he delivers 
rules for our conduft with refpeft to them. To un- 
derftand this rule of life then, it is neceffary that we 
fhould not lofe fight of that doyftrine. 

As the attainnnent of thofe pleafures, and the 
avoidance of thofe pains, are the fcope of our dcfires, 
and the obje<5t of our endeavours, and, as morality 
is properly the rule of happinefs, it muft teach us 
how to condu<5t ourfelves fo as to obtain as much 
as poffible of the former, and efcape ^as much as 
poffible of the latter. Human happinefs arifes from 
the fatisfa€lion of our defires and inclinations, and 
is occafioned by the pleafures anfwering to them. 
It is highly ufeful to analyfe this into thofe pleafures 
of which it principally confifts, and hence to pre- 
fcribe fuch regulations for our dcfires, that they may 
not fail of their ends. To obtain happinefs and 
j^void mifery are unqueftionably the firtt principles 
pf morality. But thdfe principles are far too general 
for praftical application, and hence are infufficient 
for our ufe. In praftice, then, we muft decompound 
them into fubordinate principles. Here ihe^divifion 
of our aMthor fcems to be fuprcmely excellent, as it 
wholly exhaufts the fubjed, and there is^ n6t a fingle 
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defire or propenGty of the human mrnd which may 
not be conveniently referred to one or other of his 
feven primary claflSbs. This -divifion has alfo the 
advantage of -clearly and accurately (hewing the value 
of our different endeavours, and what influence they 
may and muff reciprocally have upon each other. 
Our duties are commonly divided imp thoTe we owe 
CO God, to our neighbours, and to ourfelves. With 
ipany advantages this divifion of morals has alio this 
4ifad vantage, th^t, 4s many^of our duties are of a 
compound nature, or may be conGdered i^t jeafl; as 
.equally duti^es to ourfelves and to our neighbours, 
we iare frequently at a Ipfs under what }icad they 
may, witJ;i moft propriety, be pl^aced; bencp we are 
led to divide things naturally conaefjted, or to treat 
t^be fame fubjcft under tv;o different points of view. 
The method here purfued removes this inconvenience. 
Another recommendation of it is, that thvi$ our au- 
thor was enabljed to treat morality, as indeed it PMght 
evertp be treated, as a regimeii for the mind, Pi^ a 
rule of living for the prefervatipn of its health. 

Good as our author's method is, and e)ccellent as 
ffiany of J;iis notions an4 precepts are, ftill I cannojc 
4eny tljat he appears not to have fufficiehdy defined 
many things which ddferve a more narrow inquiry 
a|)d explanation, whilft he has evidently purfued 
ptjhers tpp far. Under the firft head of the pleafures 
of fcnfation he feems here and there co have iniro- 
duced an unneceffary and almoft afcetic ftriftnefe, and 
41 monki/h morality. This fevere morality, it is true, 
pur author does not prefs upon all chriftians, but, as 
he clcarjy expreffes, on thofe pnly who ftrive to 
Sttj^in the fummit of perfeftion. He fuppofcs that 
the duties applied to this in the gofpel ^re pancicular 
duties, pr, as they have been ftyled, confilia evan-- 
gelu4, thskt ^re not pbj^gatory to all chriftians/ Tijis 
principle is the fource of his too ftpjdl; and avcr- 
re,fioe4 morality. Hence abftinence in eating and 
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drinking, ^hen not neccflkry to prefcrve the health 
of the body or mind, or in ariy other way mediately 
profitable^ appears to h?n1 to be In itfelf fomething 
devout, and approaching to pcrfeftion. Hence he 
fpeaks of indulgence in meat and wine with fuch aiii 
air of fcrupulofity ; hence he recommends rejigious 
fading; hence he fpeaks fomewhat unfavourably of 
marriage, which he confiders as rather permitted than 
commanded, and beftows the praife of peculiar fanC- 
tity on ^ ftate of celibacy. It muft be owned, that 
he exprefles himfclf here with his wonted prudence . 
and caution, but the ground on which he proceeds 
is not foiid, and is fupported neither by reafon nor 
fcripture. . . ^ 

We have no proofs, that the moral /yftem of 
the gofpel contains any particular precepts for thofe 
who endeavour after a higher degree of perfeftion, 
and fuperior righteoufnefs, different from the duties 
which it prefcribes to all men. By thefe precepts, 
it is to be obferved, are not underftood exhorta- 
tions to atn heroic virtue, the exercifc of which re- 
quires a concurrence of particular circumftances 
with a rare and admirable frame of mind, as for 
inftance to fave the life of another ^t the riik of our 
own, or to facrifice ourfelves for the good of our 
country. Thefe precepts are rather injunctions to 
extraordinary good works, that would be good Works 
with refpedlto every man, and yet are not pro- 
perly duties to all. They refpeft aftions which every 
one may perform if he will. Such precepts We 
deny, on the principle, that they muft be given by ' 
God, or by Jefus Chrift, and confequcntly canhot 
be mere counfels, but muft be laws. Ifwe'havea 
precept to do what is generally good, or what '\s 
requifite to the greateft happinefs, the general precept 
muft be fubordinate to the particular one. If Chrift 
have given a confilium ^evangelicum that would apply to 
all men, he has thereby explained what is beft, and 
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that it is our duty to do: if, for example, Jefus 
have counfelled all his difciples, at all times, to 
IKe unmarried, and to give away their goods, he 
has thus declared, that it is in general the bed ib to do, 
and confequently it is their duty. Men reft them- 
felves upon fomc inftances in which Jefus has recom- 
mended a certain condudl that is too difficult, or 
indeed imprafticable to fome, and thence infer, that 
the precept is not obligatory to all, but a well-meant 
and falutary counfel for thofe who will voluntarily 
follow it. Of this kind are the precepts which he 
gave his difciples, if any one fmote them upon the 
one cheek to turn to him the other, and if any 
one would take their cloak to give him their cpat 
alfo. But it (hould be confidered, that this inflruc- 
lion of Chriff was not a cobnfel which he gave to 
his apoftles as particularly holy men, but it was a 
precept which their particular fituation, the purpofe 
of the bufinefs they had undertaken, and the r manner 
of their being fent out into the world, rendered 
prudent and neceffary. Confequently they were obli- 
gatory only on them, and on thofe who may be in 
fimilar fituations. Their Lord told theno, that he 
fent them as fheep to the wolves, or that in the exe- 
cution of their office they would have the whole 
world againft them, and would be expofed defence- 
left to every violence and injury. In fucli circum- 
'ftances, where refiftance would but make things 
worfe, where oppofmg force to force would produce 
no reparation of an injury, but only ftimulate the 
powerful and irrefiftible antagonift to frefli injuftice 
and greater cruelty, and where opprefled innocence 
could lay no clairti to the proteftion of.the law, 
there would be no other refource than extreme pati- 
ence, mildnefs, and fubmiffion, to awaken the na- 
tural compaffion of our enemies, and the feeble re- 
mains of humanfty lying dormant in their breafts. 
Nay more. Since, as was obvioufly the cafe, the 
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grand purpofe of the miffion of the apoftles, namely, 
to prjeach and to propagate the gofpel, far from be- 
ing proiiioted by the excrcife of revenge, and an 
active refiftance to injuftice, would be rendered 
abortive thereby, we cannot confider thefe merely 
as prudential precepts of Chrift, but as indifpenfa- 
ble commands : yet not for fuch whofe circumftanccs 
would not like theirs be bettered by fuch an ex- 
treme fubmiffion, but rendered worfe by it; not for 
thofe who can (belter thcmfelves from violence and 
fecure themfelv^s from injuries under the proteftion 
of the laws : not for thofe who have not, like the 
apoftles, a new^fyftem to cftablilh, the fuccefs of 
which muft depend on the meekly fufFcring every 
injuftice. To follow fuch precepts, given to the 
apoftles folely, and founded on their peculiar Gtua- 
lion, in cireumftaaces totally different, would be 
abfurd. In civil fociety, where the rights and pro- 
perty^of every citizen Ihould be maintained facred 
and iu.violable, under the jguardianfliip of impartial 
laws, it would be to eftablifh very great errors and 
prejudice3, ferving to ftrengthen the hands of the 
wicked in violence and rapine. Hence it appear^, 
that the notion of thofe, wTio, from this wife -pre- 
cept of Jefus. to his firft difciples, would deduce 
a general evangelical counfelfor the righteous and' 
moft perfeft of all ages, and the-farcafms of the 
evil-minded, who from this precept mifunderftood 
make a ftrong objeftion to the moral fyftem of 
•Jefus, are equally unfounded. 

If we fuppofe that many of the precepts delivered 
by Jefus in his fermon on the mount, if not all of 
them, are merely evangelical counfek, this fuppofi- 
tion will be contradjdory to that faying of Chrift, 
that the rightcoufnefs of his difciples muft be greater 
than that of the fcribes and pharifees. The com- 
mand which Chrift gave the rich young man, Matt. 
xix, 21. who came to him, and alked what be muft 
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do to inherit eternal life, namely, fell all that choti 
haft, and Conrte and follow me, is alfo Confider^d as 
an evangelical courifeh The queftion, to which this 
was the anfwer, was not what he fhould do, to be- 
cofne more righteous and perfeft than other tc\txi^ 
but what he fhould do to inherit eternal lifel The 
teacher to whom he applied, and whom he thus ac- 
krioWlecfged for a truly divine teacher, counfelled hlim 
nor, but commanded him, to follow him, or to be- 
come his difciplc : and as this teacher certainly fore- 
faw that this young man would iiot be fteadfaft in his 
attendance on him, on account of his wealth and his 
too great arflac'hment to it, but would be excited to 
fall away by the threatened and dreaded lofs of his 
goods, he commanded him voluntarily to part with 
his riches, that would otherwife be a fnare to hinj, 
Jefus faid to him, it is true: if thou wilt be prfeSl: 
but he did not here mean a greater degree of perfec- 
tion, or righteoufnefs, than was neceffary to him in 
order to inherit eternal life J he only direfled him to 
do what would enable him to obtain and fecurc that, 
righteoufnefs, and perfeftion, neceffary to all the dif- 
ciples and followers of Jefus. This is clear from 
what follows. Wheft this yoUng man, who thought 
^the injundlion too hard, went away forrowing, Jefus 
faid to his difciples : verily I fay unto you, that a 
rich man (hall hardly enter into the kingdom of 
heaven: a fentence that certainly would not have been 
uttered, had not the young man, by declining to 
obey Chrift's injunction, excluded himfelf from the 
kingdom of heaven, and not merely from an extra- 
Ordinary degree of righteoufnefs and perfeftibn. 

St. Paul's recommendation of celibacy, i Cor. vii. 
has alfo been deemed an evangelical counfel. That 
Chrift likewife recommended it, as obferved by our 
author, I can no wlierefind: for the words, that till 
the time of his laft coming men fhould marry, and be 
given in itiarriage, cannot poffibly be conftrued as a 
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mifpri&on or underyah>ffig of that ftjiie. They mean 
nutbmg more, than that, eveo at the dme^ fo gre^t 
a change of tbii^ would not be forefeen, and coofe* 
c][uently, that men would be fo Hctle prepared for the 
cataftrophe^ as to lemain in a ftace of peaceful feca-^ 
rity, foUowiog their worldly occupatioASj eftablifhiog 
new houfebold^^ ai>d forming matrimonial connec- 
tions, wbieh afe ufi^ally done in times of peace and 
fecnricy alone. Though Jefus, on more than one 
occasion, proclaims wpe lo ihofe who are with- child, 
and to tboie who give fuck, this can by no means be 
conGdertrd as' a d)fapp<obation of matrii;nony. He 
laments the married only of|i account of their greater 
pains and trouble, to which they are more expofed 
than thofe who remain in'a fiate of celit>acy. As to 
^the counfel of' St. Paul, it appears, as he fays be 
gives it not as a commandment, and that every one 
may do as he will, biit that it is better to remain 
unmarriedi that this expreffion has every thing re* 
quiHte to conilitute an evangelical precept. It .may 
with great probiibility be, faid, that this is a precept 
of an extraordinary good work in all men who can 
and will conform to it, but that it is yet no duty. 
It may be oblerved, however, that the apoftk ex- 
plains it not as any fuch extraordinar'y good work, 
and no< where fays, that he recommends celibacy on 
this account. It is rather clear, that he advifes it 
merely on account of its convenience. It is with 
him -fpprely the didtate of prudence. He fays, he 
would that every one would remain unmarried, on 
account of the carefulnefs arifmg from marriage, 
and the pains and troubles to be expeded, the burden 
of which is much more heavily felt by the married, 
than by the unmarried. If the circumftances of 
thofe timesji when thofe who were incumbered with 
8 family had much feverer confequenees, and greater 
perfecutions to fear, were the grounds erf" this apof* 
toliical precept, it wa& not given to thofe who liv'C in 
Vpl. III. T t other 
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other times, and in different circumftances. St. 
Paul had before given this general precept, that, to 
avoid fornication, every man fhould have One wife: 
but to thofe who had the gift of continence he gave 
this advice, that they fhould remain uni^arried, as 
thus they would have fewer troubles. But what is of 
mod importance, St. Paul exprefsly fays,, that he, 
and not Chrifl, gives this counfel ; and only to thoie 
who were not in danger of being enticed to fornica- 
tion. Befides it can be no general rule, for were all 
men to follow it, the general happinefs muft fall to 
the ground, and it would become a mofl urgent duty 
to marry. Our author endeavours to parry this ob- 
jeftion, by ^premifing, that, in exprefs precepts of 
the gofpel, wc ought not to concern ourfclves what 
^fFeft the general praftice of them would have on the 
common happinefs of mankind, which depends fo 
much on matrimony, and the propagation of the 
human race thence arifing. Had we, indeed, exprefs 
and unequivocal precepts before us, we ought not, 
in putting them in praftice^ to look forward with 
caution to their poffible confequences. In that cafe 
we mufl fuppofe, that we did not confider the fubjeft 
in the right point of view, and might in fome way 
or other be mifhken. But this will not apply in the 
prefent inftance, as celibacy is no where fo exprefsly 
and undeniably enjoined in the moral precepts of the 
gofpel. We are rather to confider, whether thofe 
recommendations of it, which we find in the apoftolical 
writings, be founded on the particular circumftances 
of the perfons to whom, and the times when they 
were given, or be general rules equally valid to all 
men, at all times, and under all circumflances. As 
long as this remains doubtful, the confideration, 
how far the happinefs of mankind would be pro-t 
moted in the one cafe or in the other is abfolutely 
requifite to the decifion. It is no ftfBcient anfwer 
to the objection, that this precept, in the prefent 
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fallen ftate of mankind^ as our author fays, cannot 
foe followed by all nnen> but only by a few, and 
hence its bad confequenccs are not to be regarded. 
By this fubterfuge, it fcenis to nie, many evidently 
bad anions may be defended as iniu>cent and vir- 
tuous. It is indtfputable, that an immediate good 
may be procured by feveral aftions that are not to 
be permitted, as for inftance, the killing a cheatii^g 
gamefter, a feducer of youth, or a pimp in a duel. 
But why is this murder, notwithftanding the imme- 
diate good confcquences which it produces, an un- 
allowed and punifhable deed ? Morality ahfwers,' 
becaufe the permiffion of fuch aftions, and the gene- 
ral prafticc of them, would deftroy both public and 
private happinefe. In juftification of ir, however, 
we might fay in like manner, that we need take no 
thought about the general pradice of fuch deeds, as 
fo many other confiderations and circumftances would 
reftrain men from it. But to this we might apply the 
general maxim of morality, that every evil aft, 
which would be injurious, were it generally permitted 
and praftifed, is forbidden to us. This maxim muft 
alfo be admitted here, otherwife the fame objeftion 
may be made to chriftian morals, as RouiTeau* made 
to the modern French philofophers, that, if their 
principles did not. inftigatc men to perfecute and kill 
one another^ they tended to prevent the propagation 
of the fpecies. 

Were this precept followed, fays Hartley, it wouW 
be ftill better for uSj as the coming of the king- 
dom of righieoufncfs would thus be accelerated. If 
by the kingdom of righteoufnefs he underftand the 
millennium as it is called, which the Revelation of 
St. John feems to promifc, this is probably to be 
confidered as a chirtiera founded on a miftaken paf- 
fage; at lead we are too little acquainted with that 
golden period, to dare to expeft in it fuch purity and 
faolitiefs of manners as will leave no room for marriage. 
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In a fub&quent note we (hall probably have occa-r 
fioD to Ciy more of this opinion of our author/ If, 
however, he underftand by ic the end of the world or 
the laft day, it i$ not eafy to fee on what our obliga- 
tion is founded^ Qr where we learn, that its^ coming 
may be haftencd by an ei^traordinary and apparently 
fuper-human righteoufnefs. 

Thefe are the principal inftances and proofs of 
fonfilia evangelm ufually adduced. It is obvious^ 
however, that they are improperly fo termed. 

We (hall now proceed to fome other reftri£tions . 
of our author, which we think too rigid and unnecef^ 
fary. If the rgles which he prefcribes with refpeft to 
food be requifite to preferve health of body (and this, 
generally conddered, they abiblutely • appear to be) 
fo far they deferve to be followed. But if we abftain 
from eating flefib out of regard to animals, or comr 
pafiion for them, or from fome far-fetched notions 
deduced from the Old Teftament, our right to the- 
enjoyment of anim^ food ieeois to be unneceHarily 
limited. Supppfmg that no exprefs permifTion to 
eat flelh was given to. Noafh and bis defcendants, they 
muft have taken this liberty of themfelves, as they 
and anioials becan^ie more numerous ; and an aftioiH 
without which they could not fUpport themfelves 
and multiply on the earth, could not be forbidden as 
finful. Savage and uncultivated nations, though not 
numerous, could not.poffibly fubQft without the fleOi 
of animals, whilft ignorant of agriculture, or, if ac- 
quainted with it, unable to purfue. it from their in- 
fecure and warlike way of life. The" fpontaneous 
fruits of the earth ^e too few,' and the gathering 
them is too uncertain, and expofed to too many 
dangers, for them to fupply their fole food. Hunt^ 
ing muft be the moft important occupation, and 
chief mode of fubfiftence, of all barbarous nations;. 
Civilized people, however agriculture niight flourUh 
amongft themi would not be half fo numerous, were 
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they . diepfived df aftifnal food, 6s they riow are whilft 
that forms a part of their nourifliment. Certain 
animals^ that^are a reftraint on the increafe of man- 
kind, and which would confume ^hat is deftined 
for th6if fupport, nhuft be killed by therti And kept 
under, or they would want room upon the earth. 
Finally, we are affured by natural philofophcrs, that 
the defh of animals is a nc^ceflary food for man, to 
enable him to execute and fupport bodily or mental 
labdurs, thit require a ftrong and continued exertion 
of his facoltks, without being extremely enfeebled 
and fatigued. Thus, as eating flefh is on many 
accounts ufeful And neceffary to manj it is impofliblc 
that hjs nature (hould be rendered more perfeft by 
abftinence from it, or that in refufing^he enjoyment 
of animal food Ihould confifl: a peculiar, fandtity. 
It is rather a felf-iitipoied aft of religion, fuch as 
St. Paul exprefsly difapproves, i Tim. iv. 3. 

- Equally too far appears the morality of our author 
to be carried with fefpcft to the ufc of tvine. He 
would have it employed as a medicine and a cor- 
dial, rather than as a common drink. Here alfo I 
muft obfefVe, that we ought to take into confider- 
ation fhoieonly of his arguments againfl the ofe of 
wine, which are deduced frorai^ the nature of that 
liquor, and its effeAs on the health of our bodies 
dnd minds. Qn the other hand, what he fays 
agalnft it frbm the alteration of the vegetable juices 
induced by the flood, and particularly froitl t1ie vow 
df the Na2!arit6S to abflain from wine, appears to me 
CO be inconclufive, and of n6 weight. Whatever 
may have been the nature of the vow of the Naza- 
rhes we arc by no rticans aluthorized, from their 
abjuring the yfc of wine, to conclude, that Jlbftinencd 
from It is a ftep towards higher pcrfeiftion. Wc 
might with equal juftice infer, that cutting 6ff tho 
hair woutd be an obftacle t6 our sittaining perfec- 
tion ^ £br dgAinft this alfo the Nazafite^ made a vow« 
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Both thefe were moft probably only tokens of nrtdurn* 
ing, as a iTOn-^enerally took this vow when about 
to undertake a long journey, and abfcnt hinifclf for 
a time frond his native country. 

The praife beftowed by our author on religious 
fading belongs alfo to the monkifh fyftem of nnora-- 
lity, notwithftanding there are nn^any amongft the 
proteftants, who confider it as an exercife of devo- 
tion* As I have niuch to fay againft this, Jet me 
firft obferve, that I fpeak not of fuch temperance 
and fobriety as tends moft efFeftu^lly to remove dif- 
orders of the body, induced by an improvident and 
ia\moderace indulgence in eating and drinking, and 
are thus neccffary to give our minds the fj;eedom 
and aftivity requifite to the due exercife of prayer, 
meditation, and other a£ls of devotion. As far as 
fafting, or rather moderation in diet, is conducive 
to thefe purpofcs, it deferves to be ftrongly recom- 
mended. But fafting has no merit as an a£l of devo- 
tion, confidered by itfelf, or as ?in aftion immediate! 
acceptable tp God. Can that being who is all bene- 
volence and love take pleafure in a man's voluntarily 
chaftening his body, without his conrimand, and 
thinking to honour his Creator by puniftting himfelf ? 
Can it be acceptable to God for. man thus to endea- 
vour to do more than^ he is commanded, and thence 
to take merit to himfelf? The notion of an intrinfic 
and immediate excellence in religious fafting, is alto- 
gether grounded on fuch unjuft and unworthy ideas 
of God, that it is fcarcely worth while to fay any 
thing farther againft it. They who through igno- 
rance and prejudice fancy themfelves honouring God 
by puniftiing their bodies, can at moft expedt only 
forgivencfs, but their fafts can by no means be coh- 
fidered as truly good works. If, however, fafting 
be only valued as an immediate inftrum^nt of pro- 
moting inward devotion, exciting and ftrengthening 
^piety^ and fortifying virtue^ in particular chaftity^ 
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as ic appears to he by pur author, it is an abfolute 

duly to thofe who arc fenfible of thcfe advantages of 
it, as far as is aftually (ubfcrvient to thofe pur- 
pofes: but to this 00 ftrift fading is re^uiflce, or an 
abftinence from all food for a whole day. Such fad- 
ing, far from promoting its defigncd ends, would, 
in many refpedts be highly detrimental to them. 
Strift and frequent failing is prejudicial to health, 
and in confequence of it fuch unpleafant fenfations 
commonly arife at our dated periods of eatiog as 
render us unfit for any thing, efpecially fot a6bs of 
devotion. To weaken the defires of youth by fading 
requires fuch an extraordinary degree of it, as would 
lend greatly to injure health. The body mud be 
confidei^bly exhauded and weakened by the depriva- 
tion of nutritious juices. If this be not done, fading, 
employed, for this purpofe, may produce direftly 
oppofite cfFeiSts. For the pi^rpofe being fixed in our 
minds, our. whole attention wouU be turned to it? 
and experience t,eaches us how lively this attention is 
capable of rendering certain ideas, even when wc 
call in all our mental faculties to fupprefs them* 
Long fading, pra(5tifed for a courfe of years, may 
alfo iorperceptibly and gradually weaken us, and 
occafion a wading of the body, whence we may grow 
old before our. time, and bring upon ourfelves a pre- 
mature death. ' 

Let us, however, inquire what the fcriptures fay 
of fading. The ordinances of religion enjoined the 
Ifraelites in the 'Old. Tedament were very drift : 
yet we find, that they had but one fad day appointed 
them in the whole year. This was the jgreat day of 
atonement, on which they were to mourn, and ap* 
pear as finners. Were fading fuch a necejGfary aft of 
religion as it is deemed by fome, it would in all pro- 
bability have been oftener prefcribed the Jews : fqr 
one day in the year is almod equivalent to none. 
The other holydays and fabbaths of that people were, 
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as is wcllknown, days of feafting and joy. In later 
times, the Ifraelites, willing to do more in refpeft to 
fading than God had commanded them, eftablifhed 
other fail days. But on this head God declared by 
his prophet Ifaiah, chap. Iviii. 6, 7. that the falls 
acceptable to him were when a, man reduced himfelf 
to want by the reftoration of goods unrighteoufly 
obtained, or when he abated 'ibmewhstt of his ufual 
proportion of food to affift thofe who were more poor 
and necefljxous than himfelf, and to prevent the 
hungry and needy fronft perifhing. Here no fads are 
fpoken of for which particular days were fet apart^ 
but fuch as a benevolent and compaflionate man 
would exercife whenever he faw another opprefled by 
want. In the New Teftament we find a remarkable 
obfervation of Chrift on fading, Matt. ix. 14. whence 
it appears, that the Pharifces, and the difciples of 
John faded, but the difciples of Jefus faded not. 
Chrid faidi that his difciples were to be confidered 
as children of the bride chamber whild he was with 
them, and confcquently, that their fading then would 
be as improper as fading at the celebration of a 
nuptial ceremony : but, as fading was* a mark of for- 
row and mourning, they would fad, when he was 
taken from them, and they mourned his abfence. 
The meaning of his words is i when' a man is 
forrowful, and canndt eat for grief he maiy fad; 
but if he have not this reafon for fading, it is 
unncccffary for him thus to chaden himfelf In- 
dances of exetmplary pcrfons who have /faded 
have been adduced from the A6ls of the Apodles, 
xiii. a. I Cor. vii. 7. as proofs of the neceffity of 
religious fading. But it is not our duty to fad: 
becaufe Paul faded 5 for Paul performed many other 
ads of devotion which it is not incumbent on us to 
imitate. Thus he tdok the Nazarites' vow, arid per- 
mitted Timothy to be circumcifed. Both thefe he 
did in compliance with the cudoms of the Jews, and 
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was juftified by the particular idircumftjinccs- in which 
he Rood, To us, however, the whole of the Le- 
vitical hiw is sinnulied, and weie we to do what Paul 
did in circumftdnces totally different, we fhould not 
be equally excufable. Befides, he fays cxprcfsly, 
I Cor. vii. 6. that he, gives not a connmandment, 
but a pernniflion. Chrift himfelf has ho where prc- 
fcribed fading. In a paffage ofteii cited, i Cor. ix. 
25,, ay. fading properly fo called is not fpoken of, 
but merely an abftinence ffonn certain meats, the 
indulging in which was deemed finful, to avoid giving 
offence to the weaker brethren. 

I admit, however, that there are a few obfcurc 
pafTages in the New Tcftamenr, which may be ad- 
duced in favour of the propriety, if not of the necef- 
fity of religious fading. Of thefe are the words of 
Chrid, Matt. xvii. 21. "this kind goeth aot out 
but by prayer and fading:'* fpoken of the Ceding a 
devil out of a lunatic youth. The difciple^ of our 
Lord had been unable to cad htm out, and on their 
afking Jefus the reafon of this, he affigns the want 
of faith as the general caufe, but alfo adds, that 
devils of this kind were not to be cad out but by 
fading and prayer. Jefus, however, cad out this 
devil without prayer or fading, but merely by re- 
buking him : thus fading and prayer were neceflfary 
only ; for his difciples, probably as being neceffary to 
excite and fortify that faith which was neceffary to the 
performance of that miracle. The whole paffage, 
however, is very obfcure, and I know of no com- 
mentator who has hitherto explained it fufBcicntly. 
Still thus much is clear, that, at mod, fading Is here 
recommended as, a mean to cfftft a miracle,- and 
produce a faith capable of working it, and confe- 
qucntly cannot be required of thofe who have no 
jpower to work miracles. When Chrid, and . the 
apodle Paul, occafionally give fome rules for the 
obfcrvance of fads, 'and how they might be better 
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performed than was commonly done, we may pre- 
fume that thefe religi(^s ceremonies, like others then 
praflifcd by the pepple amongft whom they were, 
and which were not pofitively to be rejedted, were 
rather permitted than enjoined, and that what is faid 
relates only to fome open abufes of them. 

The monachal and afcetic opinion of our author 
rcfpefting celibacy ftill deferves to be examined. 
He feems to, conjeAure, that whilfl; man remained in 
paradife in a ftate of innocence, the human race was 
propagated in a manner different from what it now 
is. This conjefture, however, which was entertained 
by the convulGonaries, and other fanatics, has no 
foundation in the nature or frame of man, or in the 
Mofaic account of his origin. Mofes relates the 
appointment of marriage, the increafe of the human 
fpecies to be eiFefted by it, and the blefling given by 
God to the firft pair, before he mentions the fall of 
man. . But this fall, however important and extenGve 
we may fuppofe its confequences to have been, could 
not have occaHoned fuch an alteration in the eiTential 
frarne of man, as to produce in him parts which 
he had not previous to it, or to change the funftibns 
of thofe which he had. Before man had expofed 
himfelf to moral depravity, his natural inclinations, 
no doubt, were more moderate, more obedient to 
reafon, and more fublervient to the ends for which 
they were implanted : but it is not credible, that 
they were altogether wanting, and that the innocent 
pleafure attending a due fatisfaftion of them was 
denied i neither have we the leaft foundation for fuch 
a fuppofition. Analogy, from the confidcration of 
animals in nature refembling man, teaches us the 
contrary. Thefe, which. never fell, would iinquef- 
tiopably have been propagated in the paradifiacal 
ftate as well as in the prefent. The immoftality 
pofTefled by man in a ftate of innocence could no 
more render the propagation of the fpecies unpecef- 
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fery, than that immortality promifcd us in e future 
ftate, where we (hall be liable to no detadcncy. 
Had that been the cafe, the Creator muft have pro- 
duced at once all the human race that were .ever 
to inhabit the earth. This however, , would not 
have been confonant to that benevolent purpofe 
which Paul holds out to our notice, narhely, that all 
men are of one blood, that by the manner of their 
origin arid propagation they might all be connefted 
together, and be brothers and fillers. 



PROP. LIX. p. 253. 
On the hawfulnejs of ftudying the. Polite Arts. 

THE.fentenceof our author on the polite arts, that 
they are fcarcely to be allowed, except when em- 
ployed to religious piirpofes, feems to be carried too 
far, at leaft if it be his meaning, that thefe arta are 
to be reprobated, unlefs immediately dedicated to 
religion^ How many inftru6live,,ufeful, and edifying 
works of tafte miift then vanifti ! The didadtic 
poems of philofophy, the inftruftive fables of an 
wflEfop, hiftorical piftures, defcriptions of the works 
of nature, landicapes, and gay, animating and pleaf-* 
ing mufic, muft all fall together. Such an unrea- 
fonable^ and fevere judgment, however, I cannot 
afcribe to our author. Muft he not have confidered 
that a man could not dedicate his talents to religion 
with any fuccefs, unlefs he had previoufly exercifed 
them on lighter fubjefts ? and that it would be necef- 
fary for him to read and ftudy the beft works of the 
ancients and moderns, few of \^hich are confined to 
religion, in order to form his mind, obtain a juft, 
nice, and fblid tafte, and acquire a capacity of ex- 
preffing himfelf properly, clearly, accurately, fmoothly 
and nobly ? Muft he not have known how the ftudy 
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of the polite arts tncreafes our knowledge of thd 
human heart, and unlocks the paflfages to its mo(t 
fccret reccffes ? And how neceiflary, or at leaft ufefui 
it is, to enter thp road to philofophy through the 
gate of the Bne arts ? Finally, aiuft he not have 
refle&ed, that to uflderftand and excel in facred 
poetry, a man nnuft be no ftranger to the other kind* 
of it, or to its fitter arts ? I will rather fuppofe that, 
as it frequendy happens with the zealous, led away 
by his juit indignation againft the imftioral abuies of 
the polite arts, of which the bed heads have been' 
too frequently guilty, he has expreffed himfdf fome- 
what too loofely and incautioufly. I- am far from 
defending againft him the caufe of dilettanti, who, 
by their labours in the pofite artJ, excite irreligious 
levity, recommend to us the fatisfadlion of our fcnfual 
dedres as our fupreme good, and the great end of our 
exiftence, and pourtray the pleafures of love and de*- 
bauchery with a too feducing pencil.. S^iU I cannot 
perfuade myfelf that all images of thefe pleafures are 
abfolucely immoral and unallowable: rather, in wf 
opinion, muft they be confidered as permifTible, whilft 
the pleafures of the fenfes are painted only in fucb a 
degree and manner as they are innocent, and enno^ 
bled by being allied to moral purpofes 1 and in fuch 
colours only as pkafe the imagination, and exalt the 
moral fenie, without feducing'tl^ heart. I mud con*- 
iefs, that a good compofition, under fuch reftraimsy 
would-be no eafy work, as the fear of being immoral 
would be too liable to occafion a deficiency of inte- 
reft^ and on the other hand, to avoid leaving the 
heart cold and unmoved^ morality might be facrifice<l 
to the defire of giving delight. Extreme circunn- 
fpeftion, therefore, . mud be recommended (o the 
young artid, if he would not lay the foundations of 
repentance in his more ferious and riper age. I fay^ 
to the young artid, as in general this doubtful em-' 
pioyment of the fine arts may perhaps be pardonable 
* in 
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to rfje gayet)? of youth, as a prelimbary to more ufc- 
fi)I ^nd ferious compofition^: but it is highly im- 
proper at kaft, ID u(e no harlher term, when old . 
,0iea and gray-beards continue to d^icate their . 
talents to Bacchus and Venus, and, with one foot io 
ihQ grave, indulge in ch^ frolicfooienefs of yomb. 
A gray-headed Ariacreon amongft chriftians, how* 
ever we may admire the heathen bard, is aftrange 
and fhocking pha^nomenon. , 

■ 

PROP. LXVII. p. a8o. 
On the pure Love^ of Ggd^ 

t 

L ■ 

It appears, from the preceding proportion, as 
well as from other parts of his work, that Hartley 
is a defender of the pure love of God, which io 
many have difputed, and which moft oioralifts have 
banilhcd to the kingdom of chimeras. He wt only 
maintains its poQU)iliry, but holds it .up, with its 
adjun6): felf- annihilation, as the laft point of perfect 
tion, and the fvimmit of happinefs to all ratk)nal 
beings. That he may not be too precij^tately con* 
demned, and claflfed with tbotb enthufiafts, whofe 
defences of the poim he maintains have met with no 
favourable reception, it will be neceffary to exhibit 
his explanation of the nature- of felf-annihilation, and 
* the pure love of God, and the manner in which they 
are produced. For this purpofe 1 will endeavour to. 
colleft the fcattered lights appearing here and there 
in his work, particularly in his theory of aObciation. 
The following confiderations include what he has faid 
of mod importance on the fubjed, and are calculated 
to elucidate his ideals. 

All our inclinations and exertions, as foon as we 
become confcious of felf, begin with a view to this 
felf: andjk indeed, wbilfl; we are merely fenfuive, they 
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arife from a fenfuai fclf-intereft. When we have ohcc 
received pleafing and unpleafing perceptions, fronm 
the impreflions made by objefts on our fcnfes, we 
defire the return of the former, and dread the return 
of the latter. So long as we experience the pleafures 
and pains of fenie alone, and> in confequence of this 
experience, endeavour to reproduce or avoid them, it 
is fenfuai felf-interefl: merely that excites us to ac* 
tion. When by degrees we become acquainted with 
higher and nobler pleafures, we in like manner defire 
and ieek a repetition of thofe pleafures $ and then, as 
our author: obfervcs, we fubftitute a more refined' 
fclf-intereft, inftead of that merely fenfuai, with which, 
we began. If, from all the pleafures we have hitherto 
enjoyed, we colleft a general idea of happinefs, with- 
out confining ourfelves to the defire of one par- 
ticular kind of pleafure, ' and bend all our defires and 
endeavours to this general happinefs, we aft from 
a rational fclf-intereft. But felf-intereft is ever the 
firft motive of our exertions, inafmuch as whatever 
we defire, we firft defire with a view to felf, and a^ 
the means of felf-latisfa6lion* Our defires and en- 
deavours are felf-interefted alfo, fo far as they are 
founded on objefts that are pleafing and defirable to 
us only through the medium of felf, by^ means of 
which we became acquainted with them. If, how- 
ever, an objeft pleafe us of itfelf, and for its owii 
fake, without the leaft view of any fatisfaftion to be 
expefted from it to ourfelves j and if it be no longer 
confidcred as the means of pleafure, but the pofleffion 
or enjoyment of it be an immedi^ate fatisfadion t9 us ; 
the defire thence arifing is, according to^ Hartley, 
difintqrefted, and the love of the objedt pure love. 
Experience proves, that we are capable of loving 
and defining in this difinterefted manner, A very 
obvious and remarkable example of this is given 
by our author, .with regard to the love of money, in 
the former part of his work, containing the hiftory 
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of affociationj which example we (hall by and by 
make ufe of, to elucidate our fubjeft* Unqucftion- 
ably, too, there arc ftill more noble inftances of cfif-- 
intercftcd love. Fronr the foregoing definitions of 
felf-intereft and difintereftednefs, how can we deem 
the love an afFedtionate mother bears to a young, 
helglefs, and .fick child, felf-intereft, when to nurfe 
and watch over him fhe forgets herfelf, regardlefs of 
her own eafe, convenience, and health, nay frequently 
facrificing^ her life, and, if death free her from the 
toilfonnc tafk, mourning as if bereft of all the joys of 
life. Certain, however, it is, that this difinterefted 
love could only have originated from confiderations 
of felf, and that it was felfi(h before it was difinte- 
rcftcd. 

The Jaws of aflbciation explain how this remark- 
able cbnverfion of (elf-interefted defires and inclina^ 
tions into difinterefted ones is efFedted, in the follow- 
ing manner. When define is affociaied for a fufficienr 
length of time with an objeft, by means of fome 
pleafure, or felf-fatisfaftion, which it procures, and 
the objedl, remaining the fame, gives us various 
pleafures, and afibrds us latisfaftion in many different 
ways, the defire is united with the objedt in fuch a 
manner, that, after repeated afTociations, the mcer- 
vention of the idea of pleafure, which firft made the 
objeft defirable, becomes lefs and lefs neceflfary to 
produce the deQre, in time fuperfiuous, and finally 
unheeded, fo that in many cafes it is no longer per- 
ceived, or fuppofed, to be the medium which unites 
the defire with the' objeft. This may be explained 
by the difinterefted love of money, which aftually 
takes place in the miftr. The various advantages, 
bdnefits, and pleafures, which be promifcd himfelf 
, from the poflcffion of money, firft make it pleafing 
to him, and an objcA of defire. The more he learns 
to know and value thofe advantages, benefits, and 
pleafures that gold can procure to its pofieiTors, and 
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the more he U convinced, that it is indifpenfabiy 
neceffary^ and ac the fame time fufficienc to procure 
thcm^ the more eagef ly muft he covet it, and the 
higher muft he prize it. .When he thinks of any 
advantage, fatisfadlion, or enjoyn^entj he thinks alfa 
of money, as the only mean of procuring him the 
objeft of his defires, and as the exponent of all bis 
plcafures. \ 

Thefe pleafures are variou^i and the advantages 
which money will proture him are various^ but the 
money conftantly prefents itfclf to his mind at every 
view of them. The idea of nroncy continually recur- 
ring, and thence becoming more forcible, weakens^ 
obfcures, and at length fupprefles ihofe ideas, and 
original defires, from which the love of money itfelf 
arofe. He now ceafes to value gold as the means of 
obtaining other good> and hi3 defue is aitaebed 
inpniedi^tely t6 the gold itfelf: he k>ves it as a good, 
without any diftin£i; view of the advantages it will 
procure him, and thus his felf-interefted love of 
money is gradually converted into a difinteref^ed one. 

Juft fo is it in the before- mentioned cafe of a mo* 
tber*s difinterefted love to her child. This love firft 
arifes from felfifli confiderations, and from various re- 
ferences to felf. The owther laves her child from 
confidering him as a part of herfelf ; fhe values him 
on account of the pains, troubles . and cares he ha& 
coft her. The pleafing profpefl: of the gratitude and 
love with which he will one day repay her maternal 
afFe£lion, and tbt hope that he^will be an honour to 
her> increafe her inclination toward him. This ihcli^ 
nation at length gains a prepollence over every other, 
as the accompliChcnent of all her wifhes and defires^ 
can only be expected through this child, and fhe can 
figure to her felf no pleafure into which the idea of 
^her beloved child does not enter. Thus this confliant 
idea fuppreffes every othcr^ and occupies the whole 
of the mother's miqd. When arrived at this point, 
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(fee loves the child without reflcfting on any fclf- 
latisfaftiori, or rather a view to Jelf is no longer necef- 
fary to her love of her child. If he be torn from her, 
Ihc feels a fearful void in her hearty and fancies (He 
has loft her all, as indeed he was all to her. 

Whac has been faid will, I hope, proye fufficient 
to give the reader a clear conception of the manner 
in which a felf-intercfted defire is converted into a 
difinterefted one. The whole depends on its being 
admitted as a fad, thaic when one idea comprifes in 
itfelf feveral others, accompanies each of them, and 
is frequently affociated with each as i[s caufe, fdurce, 
or efFeftive means, that one idea gradually bbfcores 
the otherSj and ultimately fo far fuppreffes them, that 
we are no longer confcious of their intervention, but 
imn>ediately pafs to the fingk one. To illuftrate 
this, our author inftances the high degree of Iclfilh- 
iiefs of thofe who have always found the pleafure they 
hoped for and expefted in the completion of their 
defires. He fuppofes, that fuch pcrfons firft acquire 
this high degree of felfiflinels, or the pleafure which 
they affociate with the accomplifliment of their 
wifh^s, and on the other hand the pain they feel 
when they are difappointcd, from their having always 
obtained the pleafure they fought when their wilhes 
have been fulfilled. Thus the accomplifliment of 
their wiflies has become affociated with every plea- 
furable enjoyment. Firft, it is agreeable, to them 
only on account of the pleafure it procures : but by 
degrees the chain that links^ them together is over- 
looked, and the fatisfaftion of their wiflies becomes 
immediately pleafing, and an indifpenfable requifite, 
without any view to the pleafure it will procure. 
That this is aftually the cafe, and that men who 
always find pleafure in the Wcompliflinient of their- 
wiflies are eminendy felfifli, is evident from this, that 
nothing conduces fo much to the cure of this vice, 
as the being convinced by repeated experience, thaf 
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the fulfilment of our dcfires will not afford us the 
pleafure we hope, but rather tend to make us un- 
happy. , 

This will ferve in fome meafure to decide the dif- 
pute amongrt philofopherSj whether all our defirce 
and inclinations be felfifh, or there be fome perfeftljr 
difintereftcd ones. In reality our defires muft lirft 
be felf-interefted. If an objedk produce in us a pleaf-- 
ing, or unpleafing, fenfation, we immediately defire 
its continuance and repetition in the former cafe, and 
its cefiation and abfence in the latter, for our own 
fakes : we value it only fo far as it gives us pleafure. 
Thus the child's love to its mother is originally 
fqunded on the pleafing tafte of the milk with which 
ihe nourifhes it. On the other hand, an objedi: is 
only fo far odious to us, as it is the caufe of unpleaf- 
ing fenfations. We love what has given us pleafure, 
on account of the enjoyment and pleafure we again 
cxpeft from it : or our inclination is at firft felf- 
interefted, and connefted with felf-fatisfaftion. If 
they who aflert, that all the inclinations of hudnan 
nature are fclf-interefted, mean nothing more than 
this, they are perfeftly right : but if they would 
maintain that this retrofpedt to felf, this motive of 
our inclinations and endeavours after an objeft, de- 
rived from felf-fatisfaftion, muft always continue, 
and ever be prefenc to the mind, they contradift all 
experience, and the moft accurate obfervations of the 
human- intelledt. They err, if they deny that an 
objeft may gradually become immediately, and for 
. its own fake, pleafing and defirable. We have feen 
that this may happen, and that in fome inftances it 
muft neceffarily be the*^ cafe. This arrives in the 
fame way as, according to the foregoing theory of 
aflbciation in general all original automatic motions 
are changed into voluntary ones, and thefe again 
into automatic ones of the fecond order. Thus all 
our defires are originally automatic, and arife from a 
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. bodily want, or appetite. When this want is fatisfied, 
and this appetite appeaf^d, a pleafing fenfation enjfues. 
As foon as we become confcious of this, we are no 
longer impelled to fatisfy the appetite in the former 
involuntary manner, but from a dcfire of the pleafure 
we have experienced ; and then we become fclf- 
idcerefted. When a certain objeft, however, has 
frequently given us pleafure, it becomes immedi- 
ately pleafing to us, and the inclination to it again 
lb far automatic, that it arifes in us without the 
intervention of the idea of the pleafure procured us. 
Thus when the objeft is defired, loved, or fought 
after, for its own fake, a difinterefted inclination, 
or pure love, takes place. This difinterefted love a 
man may feci, not only for what is good, but for 
what is bad. In this cafe alfo, the inclination is 
changed from interefted to difinterefted gradually, 
and in the way we have related. To wifti, or oc- 
cafion, ill to our fellow-creatures, merely for the fake 
of doing them harm, is no original propenfity of our 
nature ; and^ St. Auguftin is greatly miftakcn, whea 
he infers this from the envious looks twin brothers 
give each other. Their malice is no more difinte- 
refted, than that of two dogs gnawing the fame bone. 
But experience fufficiently evinces that malevolent 
iflciinations may become difinterefted, when a man 
has long accuftomed himfelf to aflbciate his pleafure 
and fatisfadion with the mifcarriage of others, and 
his unhappinefs with their fuccefs. Here, in like 
manner, ,the connefting link is unheeded ; their un- 
happinefs is pleafing to him, as their happinefs is 
painful, in itfelf, and for its own fake, and a. pure 
hatred, and difinterefted envy, take root in his heart. 
The blood-thirfty Domitian was no more born with 
an original propenfity to murder than other men. 
But thinking himfelf no other way fecure, and his 
perturbed fancy prefenting nothing to his mind but 
naked poniards, he was impelled to murder by fear 
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,and fufpicion, like moft of tHe Roman tyrants^ as 
the means of felf- prefer vation, till, by degrees, the 
(Bedding of blood became a pleafing and defirable 
objeft xo him, withoi^t any view to the fecurity for 
which it was firft fought. The groans of the un- 
happy wretches whom he facrificed to his jealoufy 
and fufpicion were grateful to his ears, and murder 
was fo neceflary an amufement, that, when he wanted 
other viftims, he diverted himfelf with killing flies. 

It is now time that we apply this to the pure love 
of God. Our author explains its origin thus. God 
is the fountain of all good, and confequenlly is afib- 
ciated in our minds with every perception of it, that 
IS, with every pleafing fenfation: hence it follows, 
that the idea of God, and of the ways by which his 
goodncfs and blifs are revealed, ultimately fuppreffcs 
and excludes every other, until, in the words of fcrip- 
ture, he becomes all in all. 

An explanation of this ftiort fcntence, the cx- 
preflion of which is fomewhat lax, may not perhaps 
be di&greeable to the reader. God is Jthe fountain 
of all good. In this all true philosophers agree with 
divines. But the fenfe in which our author employs 
thefe words is fomewhat more exalted and exprelFive, 
than that which they commonly bear^ According to 
him, God is the fountain of all good, fo^ that not 
only what we, with our confined knowledge of good 
and evil, at prefcnt deem fo, but every occurrence, 
change, and aftion, that takes place in the fpiritual 
world, muft be referred to him as its author. God 
is, according to him, the fole agent, in the firideft 
fenfe. All created fpirits, without exception, are but 
accompliflicrs of his infinitely benevolent will, and 
inftruments to fulfil his purpofes, that extend to all 
eternity. A living knowledge of this perfeft depen- 
dency of all beings on the firft effence, in whom they 
live, and move, and have their being, by whofe 
breath they are vivified, and by whofe fpirit they are 
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animated, tends, in his. opinion, mod effedually to 
promote a.conviftion of the nothingnefs of ourfclves, 
and of all created beings, before God. But we do 
not properly acknowledge God as the fountain of all 
good, till we admit, when conGdering all his. works 
and ordinances, what God himfelf faid at the crea- 
tion, that all are good : and this, with him whofe 
view is not confined to a fingle point, like that of 
ihort-fighted man,' but embraces all infinity, applies 
both to the prefent, and to eternity. Thus what- 
ever God has ordained, or permitted, we muft ac- 
knowledge to be good. That evil, which here dif- 
treifes and perplexes us in various forms, would ceafe 
to appear to us^an evil, were oar views enlarged, and 
its conne(£lions and efFefls laid open to our eyes. 
The mind, freed from its long illuGon, and perceiv- 
ing all to be good, would be reftored to the mod 
perfeA tranquillity, by the unexpefted fight. The 
way in which God leads ' his intelligent creatures to 
this happy . knowledge, which now too frequently 
ieems to us an endlefs labyrinth, would then appear 
the beft and fpeedieft by which the goodnefs and 
blefledncfs of God could be revealed. Each knot 
that now (hackles us would be unloofed, every doubt 
and difficulty that now perplexes us would be re- 
moved : and in fuch a manner, that we muft acknow- 
ledge it worthy of the wifdom and goodnefs of our 
Creator, and ncceffary and beneficial to ourfelves, 
that thofe knots ihould have been tied, and not 
iboner loofed, and that thofe doubts (hould have per- 
plexed us, without being removed at an earlier period. 
It is probable, that this joyful difcovery, . with the 
convidion of the univerfality of God's influence, 
would eminently and irrefiftibly promote felf-annihila- 
tion, and the pure love of God. Did we merely 
difcover, that every th'uig iji general was good, and 
particularly fo for ourfclves, without referring all to 
its only true fource s did we make ourfelves partakers 
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in the honour due to God alone, or attribute a pare 
of it to any other creature j we fhould fee up our- 
felves, or this too highly exalted creature, as the 
rivals of God, and the idols of our hearts, which 
would be an obftacle to the pure love of God and 
felf-annihilation. On the contrary, were we to per- 
ceive and' think of nothing good, but in connexion 
with God, and aflbciated with the idea of him ; and 
were we to conceive of every thing prefented to our 
minds as his work, and as an inftance ^nd manifefta- 
tion of his goodnefs; it feems to be an unavoidable 
confequence, that the idea of God, and of the proofs 
of his goodnefs, nnuft fupprefs and exclude every 
other. Every good thing is an ennanation fronn his 
goodnefs : but thefe emanations are manifold and 
various. He, however, the living fountain of them, 
remains' the fame, and his idea is aflbciated with every 
thing that is good, beautiful, or excellent. Hence 
the connefting chain is overlooked, and God be- 
comes immediately pleafing to us, ravifliing us with 
a beauty, that unites in itfelf the fplendour of all the 
various good and pleafures for which we are indebted 
to him. Thus he becomes the immediate objed; 
of our fatisfaftion, defire, and joy. 

It requires no farther proof, that this confequence 
muft enfue, on the preceding fuppofition. We have 
taken an incontrovertible faft for the bafis of our 
argument, and from unqueftionable experience may 
infer, that what regularly happens, on a flighted 
occafio^, muft inevitably follow on an infinitely 
ftronger, and under circumftances far more favour* 
able. If the mifer can fay to a heap of gold, thou 
art my god: and this his god occupy his whole 
heart, though, notwithftanding his 'experience of the 
great and extenfive utility of money, many oppofite 
, fafts concur to prove that it is not always ufeful aod 
indifpenfable, and though he muft have many affo- 
ciations which tend to leflen his affeftion for it, to 
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counterbalance thofe which knit hi^ heart to it : muft 
not the mind that fees all its wants and wilhcs fatis- 
6ed through God^ and through him alone, and that 
can think of nothing worthy of its defire,- love, or 
admiration, without the idea of God being prefent 
with it, be penetrated with continual pleafing per- 
teptions iffuing on all fides from this only fource ? 
Muft not this grand idea, recurring with every 
enjoyment, and abforbing every excellence, become 
by degrees fo intimately united with all its pleafures, 
as to model all its, powers and faculties ? 

The following obfervatidn will more clearly (hew 
how fully we are juftified, in this inftance, in carry- 
ing our inference from the lefs to the greater. Ex- 
perience teaches us that money, when once it be- 
comes the immediate objedt of the mifer's defire, 
is in a great meafure ufelefs to him; and, whilft he 
fears the lofs of it too much to employ it for any 
purpofe, it is incapable of procuring him thofe 
advantages, conveniences, and pleafures, for the fake 
of which he firft defired wealth. His paffion, when 
it becomes difinterefted, will in a great meafure, if 
not wholly, difpenfe with what ferved tp nourifh 
it, without the lead decay. Still, however, it is 
clear, that, could his riches procure hiQ» the enjoy- 
ment of thofe pleafures on account of which they 
were firft priced and defired by him, without any 
fear of the lofs or diminution of them, the con- 
ftant enjoyment of them would cherifh and fortify 
his paflion. Now this will really be the cafe with the 
happy mind that is filled with the pure love of God : 
for, as new gratifications incefTandy arife from the 
divine benevolendb, its love will never want food, 
and confcquently the aflbciations by which that love 
was^generated will be continually renewed, refrefhed, 
and ftrengthened. The confequence of this will be, 
4hat, to fuch minds, God, as our author expreflcs^ 
it in the words of fcripture, will be all in all From 
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what has been faid his meaning is clear: nadnely^ 
that God will be the fuprcnie, fole, and fufficicnt 
good i that the idea of him will fupply the place of 
every other plcaGog idea, and procure all the fatis- 
faftion which had hitherto been but impcrfe<9:ly 
obtained by means of other objeds, in an infinitely 
more ample degree. Whether this be aftually the 
meaning of St. Paul, who makes ufe of this ex- 
preflion i Cor. xv. 28. will admit of a doubt. 
Probably he employed it in a lefs extenfivc fcnfe. 
Probably he meant nothing more, than that, after 
Chrift had fubjefted all things, thus attaining the 
end of his office of mediator^ and fulfilling the 
purpofe of his delegated authority, every thing ihould 
be put under the dominion of the Father, and thus 
God become the immediate ruler of the fpiritual 
world. To this expofition it may be objefted, firft, 
that through the fubjeftion of all intelligent beings 
accomplifhed by Jefus, which is obvioufly related 
as preparatory to the immediate dommion to be 
aflumcd by God, fuch a perfeftion and exaltation of 
the creatures is to be underftood as will render them 
fit and worthy to be immediately governed by 
God, and confequcntly not requiring an intermediate 
^ ruler. Secondly, that a forcible fubjeftion of refi'ac- 
rory and unamended hearts, a fubjeftion in which 
the power, not the goodnefs of the fovereign would 
be difplayed and experienced, cannot here be meant. 
Such a fubjeftion and 'dominion, cfFedted and ex- 
ercifed by power alone, is contradiftory to the 
nature of the kingdom of Ghrift, who, as he 
himfelf declares, reigns through truth, over the 
hearts of willing fubjeds. Without • that all men 
are fubjeft to him, and it muft be deemed a A^ery 
defeftive explanation, to fuppofe this fubjeftion to 
mean nothing more, than that Jefus would bring 
his former enemies to a knowledge of his power. 
Would this render them more fit or worthy to be 
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under the immediate dominion of God ? Here the 
connexion of the apoftle's propofition fccms to fail. 
^Moft probably the palTage in Phijippians ii. ^ — 11. 
in which a fimilar fobjeftion is:fpoken of, muft be 
confidcred as a parallel one. On this fuppofition, 
the fen^fe of the words, that God may be all in all, 
will be this, God will reign immediatfely, that is^ 
the fubjefts which Jefus Chrift (hall put under his 
dominion ^ill be blcffcd by his immediate influence: 
he will be their fuprcme and only good, their all. 

The qucftipn that now remains to be anfwercd is, 
.when can man attain fuch a pure love of God ? Is 
he capable of ic in this life ? or only in a future 
ftate ? To this our author anfwers, and his anfwer 
is fupported by experience^ that, according to the 
prefent nature of man, and the ftate of the viforld in . 
which he lives, extremely few, if any, approach the 
borders of this pure love. Far the greater part of 
mankind fufier themfclvcs to be guided by the 
groflcft felf-intcreft, which leads them to defire, 
and endeavour after, the pleafiires of fenfation, of 
imagination, and of ambition alone. How fmall the 
number of thofc who acquire a tafte for the exalted 
plcafures of fympathy, theopathy, an^ the moral 
fcnfc i and who are capable of that refined fclf- 
intereft, which leads them to feek thofe nobler plea- 
fures ! Farther, how extremely few of thefe deem 
^he, pleafures of nhe three latter claffes fo important 
as to bend their greateft, if not their only endea- 
vours, to the attainment of them, and to feek to 
procure them only from the impulle of refined and 
rational felf-intereft ! But if a man facrifice thefe. 
two kinds of fclf-intercft to the pure love ot God, 
nothing muft appear good and defirable to him but 
as far as it is connefted with the Deity. The idea 
of this moft benevolent and blcffed being muft be 
' united with every objeft of his wifties, and the per- 
feft love of him muft exclude all fear: for whilft 
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fear is in the flighted degree afibciated with the idea 
of God, the mind will be incapable of fu£Fering 
him fully to reign in it. But we are prtfvented from 
attainihg this perfefl: exemption from fear, by the 
infuperable fenfe of our own weaknefs, wants, and 
failings, from which, it is true^ we are capable of 
freeing ourfelves more and more, though never 
entirely, if we employ, with unabating ardour, the 
means prefcribed by religion, for the improvenient 
and confirmation of our faith, which will make ic 
continually approach to the defired ftandard. To 
thefe means prayer particularly belongs, by which a 
' lively idea of the invifible God is kept pr.efenf, and 
frequently recalled to our minds, and we are led to- 
an attentive contemplation of his ways, his word, 
and his works, more efpecially of thofe which we 
ourfelves have experienced. Hence we acquire a 
^ifpofition to perceive God in all things and to fee 
and feel how kind and benevdent he is on every 
occafion; and take pleafure in loving moral good, 
and hating moral evil, for his fake. 

It is going a great wa)c, when a man brings him- 
felf to this ; even though confiderations of fclf- 
interefl:, a qobler and more refined felf-intereft indeed, 
are intermingled with it. This feems to be the ut- 
moft height we can attain in this life. Indeed, from 
the frailty inherent in us, and the infufficiency of 
our virtue, it may be perilous for us anxioufly to 
ftrive after greater purity, and afpire to nothing lefs 
than a perfedt delight in God unalloyed by fear. 
Such an attempt would be too apt to lead us into the 
errors of fanatibifni. Here we ought to remark, 
that perfeft, felf-annihilation, and the pure love of 
God, are very wifely confidered by* our author as a 
point which man can never attain, though he may 
continually approach it; like furd numbers, which 
we may continually approximate, though we 'can 
never exadWy exprefs* them. Eternity itfelf would 
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be too (hort for the' fpirits of the righteous to arrive 
at the end^ or to attain a point froni which they could 
proceed no further. But our author does not limit 
this progrefTion^ or approximation to the pure love 
of God, to a few intelligent beings, or a (ingle 
kind : in his opinion, it is the common lot of all, 
without exception. Ic is obvious, that this mufl na- 
turally follow, from his principles, and thedoftrinc 
of aflbciation. For if creat'urcs, whofe thoughts and 
wills are governed by the laws of aflbciation, be 
expofed to the fame impreflions and experiences, for 
an indefinite time, their modes of thinking and 
willing mud continually become more like each other, 
and it feems to, be impoflible, that the difference be- 
tween them (hould increafe, or even remain the fanie. 
As the fame nature is common to them all^ (imilar 
circumftances muft produce in all fimilar effeds. 
This cannot be denied, if we grant our author the 
following fuppofitions. 

In the firft place, he fuppofes, that, in the various 
fcenes and viciflitudes which men pafs through in 
this life, all the affociations by which they figured to 
themfelves as good what was detrimental, defiring 
and taking pleafure in it, as well as -all thoie by 
which they were led to Ihun as pernicious and hate 
what was good and defirable, are corre£ted by means 
of experiences in fome meafure painful Secondly, 
that the afTociatiohs which induce us to expe<5t what 
is actually good from any created thing, and thus to 
attach our defires and love to fuch a thing, or to feek 
fatisfaftion and happinefs independent of God, are in 
the fame manner disjoined and annihilated by un- 
cxpefted and oppofite confequcnces. Thirdly, that 
new aflbciations more ju(t, and more perfeft, are 
formed, when our former pleafures are unexpeftedly 
united with their confequent pains, and our former 
pains with their, confequent pleafures. If thefc fup- 
pofitions 
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poficions be admitted, we are juftified in drawing the 
following inferences. 

FIrft, By following this better way we acquire 
knowledge, and a love of what is truly good, in the 
fame manner as we were before made unwife and 
iinhappy by falfe aflbciations. 

Secondly, As all true good is united and con^ 
centred in God, we muft ultimately know this, and 
fly to him in our fearch after happinefs : and as we 
experience all good without him to be defedive, un- 
Arable, and infufficient, we fliall finally fatiate in him 
our thirft after true good, and after permanent and 
increafing fatisfadion. If we admit the laws of affo- 
ciation, and fuch a mechanifm of the human mind 
as is conformable to it, this feems to be the natural 
progrefs of every rational being. It muft be con- 
feffed, that, in every given point of this progrefs, 
confidered feparately, we muft admit a great dif- 
ference with refpedt to the extent of the way that each 
has pafTed : but it cannot be denied, that every one 
approaches . the fame point, whether by a Ihorter, a 
longer, a ftraighter, or a more indireft way. No 
true aberration, and ftill lefs a retrogreflion in infini- 
tum can take place : every deviation is merely appa- 
rent, and happens only to remove fome obftacle. 
This, however, is fo far valid only, as the operations 
of the mind are not difturbed by the incerpofition of 
any fuperior power, or as the being that ftrives after 
perfeftioD is not fupernaturally and forcibly obftrufted 
or repelled in its progrefs. 

It remains to be (hewn, that this approximation 
to felf-annihilation, and the pure love, of God, is alfo 
an approximation to the higheft perfcftion and h^- 
pinefs of rational beings. It is already clear, from 
what has been faid, that they muft always be ap- 
proaching this point, from the frame of their natures. 
'We infer too, tliat what is a natural and inevitable 
confcquence of our nature, when we are placed in 
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fultabte circvmftances and a convenient (ituation, 
and what every. thing tends and impels us to, nmuft 
be the proper objedt of our aftive powers, and the 
fcope of our wifties and endeavours j and when we 
aim at this objed, and in proportion as we approach 
it, we ftrive after the proper perfeftion of ouf nature. 
Thus the nearer we are to it, the greater is our per- 
fedion. From what has already been obfervcd* it 
is'evident, that this objefl can be no other than the 
Deity himfelf ; and this aim, nothing but the pare 
love of God. Every other objefl: is unfatisfaftory : 
every other aim is placed too low for the courfe wc 
have to run, and is infufEcient to content us. On 
the other hand, if we make God himfelf the imme- 
diate objeft of our , defires, and ftrive after a pure 
love of him, perfcft and durable blifs, as far as it 
can be- the lot of a finite creature, muft be our por- 
tion ', or rather, in proportion as we approach to 
a pure love of God, we Ihall alfo approach pure 
felicity: for the good which we love and defire will 
be pure and unalloyed. * We love the Father- of 
light,, in whom there is no viciffitude of light and 
darknefs. His good is unbounded, and his happi- 
ncls uncreated. Thus the good we feek and exprft 
in him is not defeftive, infufficient, or limited, but 
ever new, uncreated, and uncloying : he is infinity. 

Let us not forget to obferve, on this occafion, that 
former defenders of the pure love of God, a Fenclon 
and a Madame Guyon, if they had not found fewer 
antagonifts, would have been treated with more re- 
fpeft by them, had they known, like our author, 
how to give a clear explanation of it, deduce it 
from fundamental laws of the human mind, and illuf- 
frate it from analogy and experience. 
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Under the title of the. rule of faith it v/as 
n'atural to exped: an expofition of thofe dodrines, 
the knowledge of which, with affent to ihem, our 
author confiders as neceflary to excite and pblige 
men to purfue the preceding rule of life. It is evi- 
dent, that, in his opinion, a belief of certain doc- 
trines is only fo far neceffary and valuable as it pro- 
, motes efFedive religion, or the performance of our 
duties. He contents himfelf, however, with fome 
admonitions to his readers concerning the precepts 
of natural religion before-mentioned, and only requires 
them . to unite with their belief in thefe precepts 
faith in tfie holy fcriptures, as a complete and fuffi- 
cient fummary of the divine dodrines of falvation. 
He is no friend to human articles or creeds, that are 
framed to ferve, together with the Bible, as fteadfaft 
^;ules of faith and dodrine ; deeming it neither 
neceffary, nor profitable, to extrad any rule of faith 
from the Bible^ and eftablifh it under the form of 
a fymbolical writing. 

So many learned inquiries Jiave been made and 
publiflicd of jate years, refpeding the neccffity, 
juftice, utility, and value of fymbolical books, both 
in England and Germany, that what I have to fay 
on the fubjed muft appear in fome meafure fuper- 
fluous: but a fubjed fo extenfive and involved is 
not eafily exhaufted. He that wifhes to have a com- 
plete view of it may confult Blackburne's Confef- 
fional^ and the various controverfial writings to which 
that cdebrated book has given birth. Of German 
publications Tollner's Abhandlmg iiber die Jymbolijcben 
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Bucher, and the writings of fome of its late defenders 
and opponents, particularly deferve notice. Still I 
may be permitted to make fome remarks on the 
grounds on which Hartley oppofes human articles 
of faith, which may tend to fet them in a clearer 
light, 

The defenders of fymbolical writings muft aflcrt, 
or rather demonftrate, that they are neccflary and 
indiipenfable, if they would manage their caufe with 
fuccefs. They muft prove, that, in the prefcnt ftate 
of the chriftian world, the holy fcriptures alone, with- 
out thefe fupplements or authentic expoficions, are 
infofficicnt to attain the great purpofe for which God 
gave them to us, namely, that we (hould be made 
wife to falvation. They muft prove, that thcfe creeds 
are more powerful ihftruments againft the doubts, 
ignorance, or wickednefs of thofe who go aftray, than 
the holy fcriptures 5 or that the fenfe of the words of 
Jefus, and his apoftles, may be more clearly and 
unequivocally laid down in unfcriptural expreflions, 
t,han in thofe employed by Jefus, and the facred wri- 
ters. Finally, they muft prove, that, without human 
articles of faith, fuch a variety of opinions, and differ- 
ence of religion, muft arife, as would render the 
uniformity of teaching neceffary to general edification 
utterly impoflible. All this muft be proved, before 
we can appeal to the right of the church as a com- 
munity, authorizing it to eftablifli opinions for the 
whole body according to its own pleafure, and to 
exclude thofe from the focicty who refufe to fubmit 
to them, in defence of the juftice and obligatory na- 
ture of human ordinances in religious matters. No 
fociety can poffefe a right* to make ufclefs ordinances, 
or, as the cafe would be here, pernicious ones, con- 
trary to .the purpofes for which it was eftablifhed, ^nd 
derogatory to the rcfpe6t due to its only lawful mafter 
and legiflator. No fociety can poffefs a right to 
exclude from a participation of its benefits thofe, who, 
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before the eftabliftimcnt of fuch ufelcfs or injurious 
ordinances,, were worthy members of it, for refufing 
to fubfcribe to the new articles, whilft they abide by 
the laws of their onaften Thus the indifpenfablenefs 
of fymbolical books is the grand point* If this can 
be fet afide, we muft rejeft them, on account of the 
difadvantages that muft enfue from their being efta- 
blifhed, the moft important of which is the preven^ 
tion of private and free inquiry into religion. On- 
the other hand, if this can be fupported, the ratifica- 
tion of fymbolical books will not ceafe to be an evil, 
it is true, but it will be a ncceffary evih 

Againft the neceffity of human articles of faiths 
our author objefts, amongft other things, that men 
may underftand and interpret them in as various ways- 
as they may the fcriptures - themfclves, and raife as 
endlefs difputes about their true fenfe. On this point 
he appeals to experience, which is here tinqueftion- 
ably a much furer guide than reafoning a priori. In 
the Church of England experience clearly (hews, that, 
though the thirty-nine articles were cftablifhed for the 
purpofe of preventing difference of opinion, this end 
has not been in. the fmalleft degree promoted by 
them. One of the ftrongeft proofs of this isj that 
bifhop Burnet, in his learned expofition of thofc 
articles, endeavours fo to explain them, that people 
who entertain very different opinions with refpedt 
to their purport may receive and fubfcribe them. 
Probably a fimilar commentary might be written 
on the articles of faith of every proteftant church, 
with fimilar effeft. If it be faid, that fuch an ex- 
pofition is nothing more than a forced and ambigu- 
ous interpretation, and that its irwalidity may be 
flbew.n, and the true fenfe of the fymbolical writings 
reftored and proved, by the rules of found criticifm; 
I would afk, whether the obfcurities of the Biblical 
text might, not in like manner be removed, and its 
true meaning eftablilhed on as clear and folid proofs, 
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at leaft as far as refpe^s the doctrines of the church, 
which are the proper fobje6bs of fymbolical writings ? 
If fymbolical books be not rendered ufelefs as proofs, 
or for any other purpote, from their admitting of 
various interpretations, why (hould the fcripturcs be 
fo on that account ? If this be aflerted of the latter, 
it mufl: equally hold good of the former; and as 
ibc^n as a difpute arifes refpe£ling their nneaningi they 
become ufelefs, and incapable of deciding any thjng, 
and the ienfe of the difputed palSige can only be 
determined by a new fymbolfca) book. 

But' is it not apparent, from the compoHtbn and 
ftyle of the Bible, compared with thofe of fymbolical 
books, tjiat the former^ written in common language, 
and a popular manner, mud be nr>ore expofed to 
ambiguous and indeterminate e^preflions than thefe, 
*whfch are written fyftematicalty, in pbiloibphical 
language and order, and with logical precifion i At 
the firft view, this diflferencc feems to give fymbolical 
books an advantage over the fcriptores ; but, in my 
opinion, the contrary will appear, on a clofer exami- 
liaiion. In fupport of this opinion n>uch might be 
faid, but I muft here confine myfelf to a few remarks. 
|n the firft place, I (hall obierve, that the inftruftion 
given ITS in the fcripturcs is, for the vno& part, con- 
veyed to us in an hiftorical manner, and is, on that 
account moft clear and intelligible to every capacity. 
The doftrines of our religion are deli^^ered in the 
hiftory of our Saviour: and this hiftory is the chrif- 
tian's fyftem of inftruftion. Hiftory is in itfcif more 
intelligible than any other fpecies of compofition^ 
particularly if written with fimplicity, in a natural 
order, and without embelliihment. To underftand 
the principal fafls it relate;, at Icaft, nothing more 
is neceflFary than a knowledge of the language in 
which it is written ; and with a little attention I can 
difcover the dt)ftrincs comf^ifed in thofe fadks, and 
founded on them, or thofe occafionally interfperfed 
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amangft them, with more certainty and facility than 
if they flood alone, unconnedlcd with any circum- 
ftanccs. The faying of Jefus, for example, / am 
the reJurreSiion and the lifty might admit of viarious 
explanations : but if we connect it with the awaking 
of one from the dead, on which occafion it was 
fpoken, no one can miftake» its true fenfe, that does 
not wilfully fhut his eyes againft the light. The 
Epiftles of the Apoftles, it is true, want, in fome 
degree, this advantage of the hiftorical ftyle: ftill, 
however, they refer to the hiftory of Jefus and other 
fads, and as they elucidate thefc, they are reciprocally 
illuftrated by them* Befides this, the apoftolical 
epiftles refpedl the fituation, ftate, and circumftances 
of thofe for whom they were intended, the particular 
complexion of the times in which they were written, 
and the relation in which the apoftles ftood to their 
profelytes. Now all this is hiftorical, and the more 
thoroughly the reader is acquainted . with this hif- 
torical part, the fewer ambiguities will he find. 
Thus what the facred writings lofe in precifion and 
accuracy from their popular ftyle, their being hif- 
torical will amply make up to the reader. 

Let us farther obferve, that a methodical and fei- 
entific delivery of doctrines is not always fufficient to 
determine their meaning with precifion, and prevent 
all poflibility of a mifconftruftion. The language 
and method of the fchools are advantageous only when 
the writer has a fundamental knowledge of the fub- 
jeft which he handles fcientifically, when his inqui- 
ries have brought him to a clear and juft idea of it, 
and when thofe for whom he writes can follow the 
fteps of his reaforiing, and enter fully into the fub- 
ftance of k with him. Where thefe requifites are 
watiting, this rigid method, and philofophical latn- 
guage, ferve only to perplex both himfelf ^nd his 
readers. The appearance of folidity will lead the 
writer to take his arbitrary notigns, deduced from 
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mere appearances, for the trued and beftj and an art- 
ful combination of words, for a well-grounded con- 
catenation of ideas, and of the fubjeft itfelf; wliilft 
the reader, whether it be the fault of himfelf or the 
writer, racks his imagination to acquife clear and 
. precifc ideas in vain. If he could not be made to 
underftand the fubjeft,. he might at 'lead acquire 
fome ufeful notions of it, if it were delivered in fami- 
liar language," and common modes of expreflion. 
That this is the general cafe with moft^ if ^noc all 
writers of fymbolical books, is evident from this, that 
they, for the moft part, endeavouring to give rules 
how men Ihould think, or rather exprefs themfelves, 
on the myfteries of religion, and nnofl: abftiufe phi- 
lofophical fubtleties, intermingle with the popular 
the philofophical method and language, which are in 
fpme raeafure unfuitable, to the extreme detriment 
of perfpicuity. How can their logical method con- 
tribute to precifion, and fecurity againft miftake, on 
fubjefts of which themfelves had no real and deter- 
minate idea, and which, according to their own 
confeffion, were expreffed in unintelligible words ? 
Certainly it does nothing more than give them an 
appearance of having faid fomething, when in fa6b 
they have faid nothing; and, if we would form any 
conceptions of the fubjeft, we muft lay afide the 
language and diftinftions of the fchools, and have 
recourfe to the popular expreffions of -the fcriptures 
themfelves. Frequently when thefe dogmatifts would 
decide philofophical queftions, they confound the 
language of the fchools with that of the fcriptures; 
a fruitful fdurce of error and perplexity. For the 
juflice of this remark, we may refer the reader to a 
ftriking example which Hartley gives in what he 
fays on free-will : an example extremely applicable 
to the point in queftion, and well calculated to 
illuftrate it, as the queftion concerning free-will, de 
libero ariUrio, and ibmc fubjefts related to ir, is 
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very pointedly fntroduced into moft, if not ail con-^ 
feflSons^ and decided in the ambiguous manner re- 
marked by Hartley. 

For thefe and fimilar realbns^ ambiguities and 
obfcurities muft arife^ though every poffible precau- 
tion be taken to prevent them. Where there is n<» 
real and clear idea^ that is^ fuch as we may difcover 
from the apparent, ienfe, or from analogy, there is 
nothing that the expofitor can comprehend, and he is 
liable to form different conceptions, whilfl: he ad- 
heres to the eftabliihed language, and the expref- 
fions employed. When the writer does not uhder- 
ftand what he means himfeif, he cannot expeft that 
his readers (hould. In all fuch cafes fymbolical 
books can only promote uniformity of expreifion, 
not identity of notions and fentiments; and the 
leaft deviation from this uniformity of exprefSoo, or 
the alteration of a fingle wordj will produce a di- 
verficy of opinipn : a fufficient proof, that nothing 
clear and determinate has been impreffed on the 
mind, and that terms of art have fuppfa'ed the place 
of ideas. The unity thus promoted is like the peace 
of which Tacitus fpeaks : ubi JbUtudinem faciunt^ 
pacem appellant. We may go ftill farther: not un- 
frequently the exprefl5ons of articles of faith are in- 
duftrioufly contrived to be indeterminate and equi- 
vocal, to allow fome difference of opinion, at leaft 
in points conHdered as not abfolutely efiential. 

Filially, did fymbolical writings exprefs ideas, and 
points of doftrine, with all doe accuracy and preci- 
fion, ftill they would be no tonger clear and deter- 
minate, than the philofophical fyftem which they 
followed prevailed, and its language remained unal- 
tered. Should this philoibphy, and this language, 
give way to a new fyftem, and a new phrafeology, 
obfcurity and ambiguity muft enfqe, and the words 
of the 'confeffion would not convey the meaning of 
the compofer^ but a different, ^nd frequently an 

oppofite 
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oppofitc one. In confifmatipn of this, we liavc % 
llriking example in' the word prejence^ as it is ufcd 
in the fymbolical books of the Lutheran church, 
with refpe6t to the body of Chrift in the Lord's 
fupper. When they were drawn up, probably, fome- 
thing more, was underftood thereby than an efFedlual 
prefence, which the followers of Wolfe's philofophy 
now confider it to imply. This change of ideas has 
at lead occafioned a confiderable difference in the 
Lutheran doftrines refpefting the Lord's fupper; 
which difference appears fo important to a celebrated 
divine, that he accufes thofe, who admit the prefence 
of Chrift only according to Wolfe's idea, of feceding 
from the Lutheran church. But how is this opinion 
to be maintained and verifiedr? Unqueftionably on 
exegetical principles: for the grounds of the forego- 
ing Lutheran tenet ar€ as clear in the holy fcrip-^ 
tureSi as the tenet itfelf in the fymbolical books. 
Cannot the learned inquirer, then, as clearly prove 
it from the former, as from the latter^ ? Moft 
afTuredly, . if he be impartial, j^ind not o^ftinately 
blind to the truth. Even fuppofing him to be pre- 
judiced againft the truth, will he be lefs fo when 
he meets with it in fymbolical books, than when he 
finds it in the fcriptures ? and confequently fee it 
more ckarly, and with greater readincfs, in iht 
former, than in the latter ? • Surely not, unlefs he 
acknowledge the fymbolical books to be dDligacory, 
and they have a power of compelling him to em- 
brace their doftrines. If he but deem them of equal 
authority with the. fcriptures themfelves, and confider 
it as neceffary to conform his opinions to thofe they 
deliver, as to thofe contained in the fcriptures, they 
will only be of equal weight with him. 

If precife and definite forms be indifpenfable to 
the maintenance of a neceffary uniformity in teach- 
ing, why are they confined to the doftrines of belief, 
excluding thofe- of morality ? Herelies and fchifms 
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are not lefs poffible in the'latter, and are far more 
dangerous, as Dr. Tolloer has well obferved. .The 
Bible does not prefent us with a regular fyftem of 
morality, any more than of faith. The 'duties, as a 

well as the theory of chriftianity, are delivered in I 

popular language, and without art. Allegprical and 
hyperbolical modes of expreflion, that feem to re- 
quire an explanation, and'.m.ore ftrift definition, 
occur equally in both. Many of our Redeemer's 
precepts of morality, particularly' in the fermon on 
the mount, are delivered in very general terms, re- 
quiring to be explained with as much care, and con- 
fideration of the concomitant and occafional circum- 
ftances, as doftrines of ftith, if we wi(h not to apply 
theoi improperly. Such, for inftance, are the pre- 
cepts termed con/ilia evangelicaj on which we have 
enlarged in a preceding note. Clear as the literal 
meaning of thcfe and other precepts may be, the 
application of them to particular cafes is attended 
with confiderable difficulties : and as this application 
of them is neceflary to be confidered, for the in- 
ftruftion of chriftians, and general edification, it 
fhould feem, that a fymbolical ftandard would here 
be particularly conducive to orthodoxy. But let it 
be farther confidered, that different, opinions, or 
contradi6lions, between teachers on the fubjeft of 
morality are far more obvious and (hocking, and 

" make a much flronger imprefTion- on the n>inds :of 
the hearers, than difagreements in that part of chrif- 
tianity, to determine^ which has bfeen the chief aim 
of the fymbolical books of all parties, namely, tbeo- 

' logical hypothefes. With refpcft to the latter, two 
teachers of the fame communion may differ widely 
from each other in their dodrines, if the one do not 
announce his opinion in the mofl precife manner, for 
the declared purpofe of oppofing the other, without 
their difagreemerit being fufpcfted by their hearers, 
\o whom thefe fpeculative notions are. neither impor- 
tant 
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tant nor comprchcnfible, however weighty they may 
appear to the learned dogmatifts : and even fhould 
they fufpedt it, it would intereft them little, whilfl: 
they confidered, that their duties would remain un- 
altered, whatever way the abftrufe queftion might be 
decided. Far otherwife would it -be, (hould one of 
the teacher^ permit the mode of conduft, amufe- 
ments, and pleafures, to which they had been ac- 
cuftomed, and the other condemn them. Far other* 
wife would it afFeft their minds, fhould the one lead 
them to fufpeft.thofe afts of piety which the other 
had recommended, and represent to them as falla- 
cious the hope of a fpeedy converfion, with which 
the other had flattered them. In general, the per- 
plexities and fcandal that may be, and aftually are^ 
occaHoned by erroneous teaching, arife on points to 
which fymboh'cal books have paid little attention, 
and in which men know how to difpenfe with their 
affiftance. 

Let now the impartial reader decide, how far the 
judgment of bur author concerning articles of faith 
is juft, from the preceding comparifon of human 
creeds with the fcriptures, and from experience. To 
many, perhaps, it will not appear altogether impro- 
bable, that the holy fcriptures alone, without any 
human* additions, or authoritative interpretations, 
are fufficient to maintain the unity of dodtrine ne« 
ceiTary for general inftrudtion and edification ; fo 
far at leafl as this unity requires nothing but the 
principles of truth, and not refpeft to the heads 
of xhurch or ftate. It mufl alfo be obferved, that 
the only necelTary unity of opinion is intelligible 
to* the commori capacity of mankind, without the 
aid of learning or philofophy : this is what concerns 
the fads of chriflianity, as delivered in the creed of 
the apoflles, and in the doftrines and precepts im- 
mediately deducible from it. All other theories 
and hypothefes appertain not to general edification, 
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or (hould be propounded wiih modcfty . as private 
opinions, and left to the hearer's exannination. If 
a teacher, from his knowledge of his flock, have 
reafon to fuppofe, that a confiderable portion of 
them have not fufficient knowledge and wifdotn co 
prove fuch theories by the holy fcriptures, and are 
incapable of forming a right judgment of tbeni, fb 
that his hearers muft blindly believe what he deli- 
vers, merely from their refpeft to his authority, this 
ought to prevent his uttering them from the pulpit. 
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On the ExpeSlations of the Bodies politic of tki freJeWt 
State of the Earthy and particularly of ike Jews. 

In proof of the expeftations ^hich our author 
announces in this feftion, he appeals to prophecies 
in the holy fcriptures, it is true, but he doea not 
cite them with accuracy : dill lefs does he expound 
them, and fhew, that they adually foretel the events 
which he is led by them to expe£t, though thefe 
prophecies muft be the principal, if not fole grounds 
of his expcdations. For were we to judge from 
the experience of paft times what may happen 
hereafter, and form our prognoftic from the courfc 
of the world, thefe expe6iations may turn out in 
many refpcAfi differently. It would not have been 
amifs, too, had our author been more precife and 
circumftantial io. his arguments. He ought not to 
have explained the prophecies concerning the latter 
days fo authoritatively as he has done, or corifi' 
dcred their meaning as 16 determinate and precife, 
as it is well known, that many expoGtors of the 
prophetic paflages which he had in view have not 
found in them any grounds for fuch expcftations, 
and others have deemed the language of the pro- 
phecies, 
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phecies, panicularly thofe of the Old Teftaroent 
that relate to this point, fo enigmatical and obfcure, 
and the principles of interpreting prophecies as yet fo 
indefinite, that they confider themfelves bound to 
withhold giving an opinion. Prudence appears to 
me to recommend the latter, as the fafcfl: part that 
can be taken. It has never yet been afcertained, 
how far thefe prophecies have already been fulfilled, 
and what parts of them are accompliffaed. Thus 
we want that key to the prophetic writings, which 
a comparifon of what i^ pad with the types and ex- 
prefiions under which it is couched would give 
us, to decypher the prophecies of events that are 
ftill, to come. Whilft we want this bed aid to an 
intelf^y|ion of the prophetic mode of writing, it is 
impoffibic"*ter us to determine, with certainty, when, 
and how far, images and expreflions taken from 
earthly things, and from ^mporal happinefs and un- 
happinefs, muil be received in a ftri£i:iy literal fenfe, 
or as figurative and hyperbolical. As far, however, 
as we can with any confidence employ fuch aids, we 
feem to be juftified in underftanding the prophecies 
in a figurative and fpiritual fenfe. Every one moft 
admit that our Lord foretold the deftrudion of 
Jerufalem, and the overthrow of the Jewilh republic 
in expreflions, and by figures, that we muft not in<- 
terpret literally. He fays, amongft other things, that 
he ihould be feen coming in the clouds, and that 
figns ihould appear in the fun, moon, and ftars ; yet 
nothing of this literally happened. Even at his firft 
coming upon earth, as it is called, the prophets of 
the Old Teftanoent had reprefented him as the 
founder of an earthly kingdom. Now as it is obvi- 
ous, that, this did not happen, and that he never fo 
appeared, what reafon have we to prefume, that a 
fecond coming, totally different from the firfl-, fhould 
be announced in exprclBons and figures, , for the 
moft parCj not differing from thofe by which his firfi: 
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coming was unqueftionably announced ? An authen- 
tic explanation of a prophecy of the prophet Joel, 
in the fecond chapter of the Afts of the Apoftlcs, 
feenis to me a ftrong argument for the fpiritual 
meaning of every prefage relating to the kingdom 
of the Meffiah. The prophetic words, / will Jhew 
wonders in heaven ahove^ and Jjigns in the earth beneath^ 
bloody and fire^ and vapour of f moke y are not taken in 
the proper and ftri6c Unfe. 

Let us add to this the beautiful pi6ture of general 
happinefs and a golden age, with ^hich Ifaiah, in 
his eleventh chapter, delineates the latter days, and 
the commencement of the Mefliah's reign upon earth ; 
if we compare it with what aftually happened at that 
time, it will appear, how extremely cautious we 
ought to be, in applying to the imagery of the 
prophecies a grofs terreftrial meaning. The ex- 
preffion of St. Peter, that no prophecy is of private 
interpretationy that is, can only be explained com- 
pletely by the events which aftually accomplifh it,; 
feems to hold good, in a particular fenfe, of all thcfc 
prophecies. We fliall be perfedly juftified, there- 
fore, fo long as nothing more certain and prckrife is 
made out, in confidering as uncertain the prophetic 
grounds alleged for the exp^dation of the deftruftion 
and abolition of all the prefent powers and kingdoms 
of the earth, by a fifth monarchy, or millennium as 
it is called, and of the eftablifhment of this kingdom 
of the righteous, itfclfl On the dogmatic grounds 
that may be brought in fupport of fuch an expec- 
tation, I lay no great ftrefs. The public atteftation 
of Jefus, fufBcicntly illuftratcd by what follows, that 
his kingdom is not of this world, feems to me to 
contradift every expeAation of his affuming any 
temporal dominion ; neither do I think its force 
has ever been weakened by any counter-arguments. 
At lead, I coniider it as a juft and valid objedbion 
againd the expectation of fuch great changes, that 
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we cannot poffibly conceive when, how, or by what; 
means they can be effeded. Still more weighty .is 
the . objeftion, that.thefe expedations are npt more 
fully . demonftrable from the fcripturcs, than th^t 
of the millennium, as they are chiefly, if not wholly, 
founded on a prophecy in the Revelation of St, 
John. It is well known how much may be -faid 
againft the divine authority of that book, and how* 
weakly the arguments of fome of its learned oppo- 
nents, particularly of Semler and Michaelis, have 
been oppqfed. The point is not, perhaps, abfoluteJy 
decided : yet I think no impartial inquirer, after, 
having duly weighed and confidered the. arguments 
for and againft the authenticity of the RevelatioBj^ 
can maintain, as true and certain> any doctrine or 
expectation founded folely on that book. Till 
fomething more decifive is offered on this point, I 
can find neither the complete dfeftruflion and aboli- 
tion of all the prefent powers and kingdoms of the. 
earth, by the eftablifhment of a fifth monarchy, or 
millennium, nor the approaching temporal dominion. 
of Chrift, according to the expeftations announced 
by our author, to be clearly foretold in the pro- 
phecies. . 

The expeftation of a future general converfion 
and gathering of the _ Jews, into the church of 
Chrift, 1 muft nriake an exception, as it feems to 
me, to be foretold with fufficient clearnefs, in the 
well-known paflage, Rom, xi. 26. There are fome, 
indeed, who interpret the words of the apoftle, " all 
Ifrael (hall be faved," of a fpiritual Ifrael, or the 
whole number of believers of the chlirch of Chrift, 
cqmpofcd of Jews and Gentiles; and others who 
refer it to the Jewifh nation, but cohfider it as 
already fulfilled. The fuppofition of a fpiritual 
Ifrael being meant, however, does not agree with 
the context, ^ as, throughout the ' whole of the dif- 
courfe, of which it makes a part,, the Ifrael of 
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the apoftle unqueftionably means the Jewifli nation. 
The fame Ifrael of whkh he fays, that blindnefs 
in part is happened to it, muft alfo be underftood 
when he fays, chat all Ifrael fhall be laved. 
Further, the apoftle declares, that he announces 
a myftery, that is, according to the fcriptural 
(enfe of the word, a thing hitherto unknown^ 
or an occurrence not to be difcovered by hu- 
man forcGght. Now that Ifrael fhould be in part 
blind could be no fuch myftery, for this was well 
knoWn to every chriftian: or that the fulnefs of the 
Gentiles fbould come in, for it was already known^ 
that the heathens Ihould be received into the 
church of Chrift. Paul had already preached the 
gofpel to them, and converted many of them ta 
chriftianity. Neither can it be deemed a myftery, 
that all thofe Jews and Gentiles, who were chofen 
by God to conftitute the church of Chrift, fhould 
adtuaHy walk according to it. For this was by no 
means an event undifcoverable to the hundan un- 
derftanding; as it was already in part fulfilled, and 
tjie complete accompliftiment of it rnuft be highly 
probable, nay could not be doubtful to any chriftian. 
Befides, were we to underftand by all Ifrael that 
fhould be faved the fpiritual Ifrael, it would be fo 
far fr6m being fuitable to the end for which the 
apoftle announced this myftery, that it would be 
totally repugnant to it. He difcovers his aim clearly, 
in that he fays : ** for I would not, brethren," the 
chriftian Gentiles to whom he had before particu- 
larly addreflcd himfelf, verfe 13. " that ye ftiouW 
be ignorant of this myftery, left ye Jhould he - wife 
in your own cmceits.** ^e had already warned them, 
that they fbould not boaft againft the branches of 
the olive tree into which they were grafted, that is, 
againft the cholen Ifrael, or defpife them as utterly 
rejeded and caft off by God. This explanation is 
congenial to the defign of the apoftle, whofe myftery 
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was intended to fupprefs the pride of the believing 
Gentiles, and make thenm think better of the Jews. 
Any explanation, that does not accord with the attain- 
ment of this purpofe, muft be rejeftcd. How would 
it contribute to leflen the pride of the Gentiles, to 
tell them, that the whole fpiritual Ifrael, that is; all 
whom God fhould appoint to become members of 
the church, from every nation on earth, without dif- 
tinftion, fhould be faved? How does this inform- 
ation tend to infpire the believing Gentiles with lefs 
contempt for the unbelieving Jews ? Would this 
explanation of the myfiery change their opinion, that 
the Jews were utterly rejefted by God ? Admitting 
this fenfe of the words, the apoftle fays nothing to his 
purpofe, nothing that would make the heathens more 
courteous to the Jews. But his words are perfcdly 
adapted to his intentions, when he fays: the blind- 
nefs which has happened to a part of the Jews^ (hall 
not continue for ever, but only till the bulk of the 
Gentiles (hall be converted. This blindnefs will 
then be removed. Thus you heathens muft not 
imagine, that ihefe unhappy people are wholly loft, 
and that all God's great deflgns and purpofes with 
them have terminated in an utter rejeftion. No: 
the gifts and, calls of God to them will never be 
done away. 

This ienfe is farther confirmed by the quotation 
from Ifaiah : " There ftiall come out of Sion the de- 
liverer, and (hall turn away ungodlinefi from Jacob.** 
Were not this the true fenfe of the words, but a fpi- 
ritual Ifracl were fpoken of, why ihpuld the apoftle 
take the trouble to (hew the litde incredibility of the 
change foretold by him ? They who " abide not in 
unbelief (hall be grafted in : for God is able to graft 
them in again. For if thou (an heathen) wert cut out 
of the olive-tree which is wild by nature, and wert 
grafted contrary to nature into a good olive-tree: 
how much more Ihall thefe, which be the natural 
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branches J be grafted into their own olive-tree ?'* -To 
this follow the words in which he clearly and di- 
rQ.ftIy fays, what he had bjcforc expreffed figuratively. 
How little does the explanation of a fpiritual Ifrael 
agree with all this ! Let us alfo take the following 
into confideration* . The counfels of God are here 
laid open' to the apoftle, and he lets us perceive a 
certain analogy between the choofing of the heathen, 
and the future choofing of Ifrael. After he has made 
the general ; remark, that God has not repented of 
liis gifts, or of his calling, and that he will not 
alter, or depart from his purpofes and promifes to 
his chofen people, he adds the following words: 
" for as ye (the heathen) in times paft have not 
believed God, yet have now obtained mercy through 
their unbelief: (both here and elfevi^here the apoftle 
reprefents the unbelief of the Jews as the occafion 
of the reception of the Centilcs, and Chrift himfelf 
feems to do the fame in the parable of the wedding 
of the king's fon) even fo have thefc (the Jews) 
alfo now not believed, that through your mercy they 
alfo may obtain mercy." That is, as appears from 
the context, God will fuflTer them to continue in 
blindnefs and unbelief, as formerly the heathen 
world, that he may one day have mercy upon thefti 
of his own fr^t grace, without the leaft fhadow of 
defcrt in them, more than there had been ' in the 
heathen. The apoftle then proceeds to. the fun- 
damental principle of the kingdom of Qod, which 
clears up the whole of God's conduct both to the 
Jews and Gentiles, and gives us a key to it. For 
God hath concluded them all in unbeliefs that he might 
have mer'cy upon all. He hath fuffered both Jews 
and Gentiles to continue in like blindnefs, and the 
fame condemnation, that all he fliould do to deliver 
each might be the eflfeft of mercy alone, and be ac- 
knowledged as a free and unmerited grace. Difficult 
as' the latter fcntenge is, from its connexion with the 
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v^hble, ic can have no other meaning than that which 
is here given to it. How niuch the expeftation of 
a future general converfion of the Jews is confirmed 
by it, muft be obvious to every one. I fay a future 
general converfion of the Jews : for there are fomc 
who allow the chofen people of Ifrael to be here 
meantj yet maintain that this converfion happened 
long ago, and foon after the apoftie's predidtion. 
This feems to me a forced conftruftion of the 
words, and not fuitable to the context. Hiftory 
mentions no converfion of the Jews in the earlier pe- 
riods, of chriftianity, fubfequent to this predidion of 
the apoftle, fo confiderable as to be deemed an ac- 
coaiplifliment of it, with any appearance of reafon. 
We find no account of any number of the Jewi(h 
nation embracing chriftianity that can be compared 
,with the earlieft converfions whicb followed the firft 
and fecond preaching of Peter, or which were 
brought about by the labours of the other apoftles, 
previous to this prediftion of Paul. Already when 
Paul wrote, he had quitted the hardened Jews for 
the heathens, and had given up the hope of effedting 
niore with them than had already been done. If, 
notwithftanding the confiderable number of Jews al- 
ready converted, and though the firft ftem of the 
chriftians conGfted of Jews, it be ftill faid, that Ifrael 
was r€Jcdl;ed, how could a fubfequent weaker and 
very limited converfion be deemed a fulfilling of the 
words, all Ifrael fhall be faved ? Was the fulnefs of 
the Gentiles already come in, in thofe early days^? 
However limited we may chink ourfelves juftiticd in 
fuppofing the meaning of this all to be, it would be 
unnatural to fuppofe, that the converfion of fome 
individuals could be termed a general converfion, in 
oppofiiion to that of feveral thoufands at once. It 
would be abfurd to hold up the making a few occa- 
fional profelytes to chriftianity as a converfion of t|ic 
whole, whilft the majority pf the nation remained 
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unconverted, and confidered thenoielves as a cbofen 
people, in oppoHcioa to the chriftians. 

After the important converOons that had 'already 
happened, how could the apoftJc term fuch incon- 
fiderablc ones, which were indeed very probable, and 
might be forefeen without any divine revelation, a 
myftery, or an occurrence not to be preconceived 
by the human underflanding ? For, after what had 
already taken place,, it might eafily be prefumed that 
many individuals of the Jewifh nation would embrace 
the chriftian religion. If the apoftle meant to fay 
no more than this, he- fpoke very hyperbolically, 
when he reprefcnted this predi£tion as a myftery. 
But it was highly improbable, and mofl: myfterious, 
according to the appearance of things, that a people, 
which now denied Jcfus of Nazareth, fhould acknow* 
ledge him to be the Mefiiah, and that a belief in 
him ibould become their national religion. If ic be 
faid, that the alTurance of a diftant, though great 
converSon, would have contributed little to the con- 
folation of the then afflicted 'Jews : I would anfwer : 
it would comfbrc them at leaft as much as other 
joyful prophecies of the Old Teftament, predifting 
very diftant events, in the accomplifhment of which 
they could not participate. But the apoftle does not 
give this as the deiign of his prediftion : he affigns 
as a reafon for it, that it was intended to prevent th« 
Gentiles from defpifing the Jews, as a nation totally 
rejed^ed by God. Yet how could the occational 
convcrGon of a few of the Jews contribute to this 
purpofe ? If the confideration that fo many Jews had 
been made profelytcs to chriftianity on the firft pro- 
mulgation of it, in a manner far more ftrikmg than 
has ever fince happened, even to the pefcnt day, and 
that the firft preache/s of the gofpcl, and the firft 
chriftian Communities were Jews, were infufficient to 
ihduce the heathens to judge more favourably of that 
people, and its final deftination i how much lefs 
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would the following lighter converfions be capable 
of bringing them to a gentler and inore kind opinion ? 
After all that has happened in that refpcft, from 
thofe tinnes to the prefent day, has a chriftiah lefs 
reafon now to confider the Jews as a people forfaken 
by God, than then ? , 

Finally, if, to weaken th^fe argdnients, it be ad- 
vanced, that cradnerfiTai muft be tranflited, will be 
faved, in a conditional fenfe, included in verfe 1^3, 
that is, fo far as they do not rcttiairt in Unbelief, and 
underftand by 9r«» I Vfaix, all who believe j this would 
be fuppofing the apoftle to difclofe a very iniportant 
myftery. He would fay then: now Ifrael is in part 
blind and unbelieving, till the appointed: number of 
the Gentiles enter into the church, and fo all Ifrael, 
that is, all who (hall believe, will be faved. An 
important difcovery, indeed, and very capable of 
abating the pride of the believing heathen ! 

Nothing remains for us (hen, but that we under- 
ftand the myftery as relating to a future national con- 
verfion, which, little as the appearance of it may be 
at this time, and little as it probably can. be in the 
prefent ftate of chriftianity, and with the now prevail- 
ing doftrines, will moft affuredly happen. 

Whether a general converfion of the Jews will be 
accompanied with their reftoration to the land of 
Paleftine, feems to me far lefs clearly determined by 
the prophecies of the Old Teftament, than it does to 
our author. The prophecies contained in the third 
and fifth books of Mofes, and other parts of the 
Old Teftament, that are commonly adduced in proof 
of this, contain many circumftances from which it 
clearly appears that thefe prophecies are already 
fulfilled by the Babylonifti captivity, and the return 
from it. At leaft it is inapplicable to the prefent ftate 
of that people, and their prefent long difperfion, as 
idolatry is every where announced as their prevailing 
fin, and the caufe of their banifhment: but it is well 
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knowHj that fincc their being fet free by Cyrus, and 
dill more fince their difperfion by the Romans, this 
is a iin to which they have been by no means 
addi6ted. 

F^r more probable, in my opinion, and more 
clearly grounded on prophecies of the Old Tcfta- 
ment, and fayings of Chrifl:, is the expeftation that 
the gofpcl will be fome time or other preacfied to. all 
nations, and that chriftianity will be the prevailing 
religion of the earth. Neither reafon, nor experi- 
ence offers any objedions to the arguments in fa-* 
vour of this expectation, which our author adduces 

. from the nature of chriftianity, namely, that every 
important truth will, fooner or later, rife vidori- 
ous over and fupprefs its oppofing errors. It may 
be objected, indeed,, that chriftianity has yet made 
little progrefs amongft the nations of infidels : nay^ 
that in countries where it is the eftabli(hed religion, 
its influence and authority feem daily to decay. 
But the obvious reafon of both is, that the fyftem 
of chriftianity which is preached to unbelievers is too 
much altered and corrupted by foreign additions, 
and muft be brought back to its original pvrity and 
truth, before it can triumph over ignorance, in- 
fidelity and fuperftition. Before chriftianity is fo 
purified, it cannot produce the expcfted efFedts, but 
muft continue to experience various oppofitions; 
till at length thefe oppofitions will become the means 
and occafion of reftoring it to its firft important 
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On the Terms of Salvation. 



Our author here handles the difficult and innpor* 
tant queftion, how far faith in Chrifl: is to be con(i- 
dered as the aieans of falvation. Many things thk 
he fays on the fubje£t are good and juft ; but as he 
has not developed and defined the idea of faith, 
what he afcribes to it will fcarcely appear fuffici- 
cntly clear . and methodical to. the reader. " Chrill 
our Saviour," fays he, ** is fent from heaven, God 
maaifeft in the flefh, that whofocver believeth in 
hjni fliould not perilh, but have everlafting life; 
that, though our fins be as fcarlet, they (hould by 
him, by means of his fuJfFerings, and our faith, be 
made as white as wool ; and the great punifhment, 
which muft otherwife have been inflidled upon us, 
according to what we call the courfe of nature, be 
averted. Faith then in Chrift, tjjc righteous, will 
fopply, the. place of that righteoufnefs, and (inlefs 
perfedion, to which we cannot attain. And yet this 
faith does not make void the law, and ftridfc condi- 
tions, above defcribed; but, on the contrary, efta- 
blifhes them. For no man can have this faith in 
Chrift, but he who complies with the conditions. If 
our faith do not •overcome the world, and (hew it- 
felf by works, it is of no avail. It contains all 
the other chriftian graces ; and we can never know 
that we have it, but by having the chriftian graces, 
which arc its fruits." Hence he infers, that a mere 
afTumnce, or ftrong perfuafion, of a man's own 
falvation, or, as it is elfewhere exprefled, a nwrc 
confident acceptation and imputation of the merits 
of the blood of Chrift, is neither a condition, nor a 
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pledge of it. Such a ftrong pcrfuafion may be ge- 
nerated, M;hilft a man continues in many grofs cor- 
ruptions: and, on the contrary, a roan may pofiefs 
every chriftian virtue, without having a firm affu- 
ranee of his own faivation. Fear, in particular, can- 
not well be confident with fuch an afTurance. Oh 
the queftion concerning the privilege and advantage 
offa,ith, he obfcrves, firft, that the righteoufnefs and 
fufierings of Chrift, with our faith in them, are ne- 
ceifary to fave us from our (ins, and to enable us to 
perform oUr imperfeft righteoufnefs: and, fecondly, 
that faith is propolcd by the fcriptures as^ the means 
a[ipointed by God for rendering imperfedt righteouf- 
nefs equivalent, in his fight, to perfefb, and even of 
transforming it into perfect, as foon as we are freed 
from this body of flclK and death. Faith, he adds, 
improves righteoufnefs, and every dcgrfee of righte- 
oufnefs is a proportional preparative for faith i and, 
if it "do not produce faith, will end in fclf-righte- 
oufnels, Sind/aianical pride. 

-To reduce thefe various aflertions into due order, 
and to fliew how far they are confident with each 
other, with the nature of man, and with the moft 
obviops interpretations of the fcriptures, we will 
endeavour to give as juft, inftruAive, and connppc- 
henfive a notion of the nature of faith in general, and 
of faith in Chrift in particular, as an hypothetical 
explanation will admit. Faith, or belief, both in 
common language, and in' the language of the fcrip- 
tures, fignifies the receiving and admitting fomewhat 
as true, from the teftimony and authority of others, 
and on account of that teflimony and authority. 
When I confidcr as true any fa6l teftified to me 
by others, without any experience of it myfelf, or 
when I admit any propofition in mathematics or 
philofophy on the authority of a roan acquainted 
with, cither fcicncc, without my being capable of 
perceiving the proofs or demonftratibns of it, I may 
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be faid to bclje^c this faft, or propofition, in tte true 
fcnfe of the word. On the other hand, if I have 
experienced the firft myfclf, or proved the latter in 
my own mind, I do not merely believe, 1 know and 
perceive dhe truth. In what follows, I ftiail endea- 
vour to* prove that this notion is conformable both to 
the coitimofl ufe of words, and to the fcriptures : 
at tk^ lame time, 1 fliall endeavour, as much as 
pofliMe, to remove any objections that may be made 
to it. Thus, fairh is oppofed to our own knowledge 
and judgment, and is properly a truft in the know- 
ledge and judgment of another, which is more or 
lefs efFedtual, in proportion to the nature of the ob- 
jeft, and the fcope of the faith. I fay, more or lefs 
efiedlual : for faith' has always fome end, and, as on 
e^very occafion it is intended to produce fome good, ^ 
muft be confidered- as an aftive principle. Let us 
now confider the natural frame of man, wKich ren- 
ders it neceffary, that he ftiould be led to a certain 
end by knowledge and judgment. This is moft 
natjui^a^lly ^6ted by his own : but, when his own 
aiie infufficient, he moft employ thofe of others; 
There are two ways^ in' which a man may be guided 
by the knowledge of another. Either wbilft his in-^ 
telleclual Acuities are Totally palTive,. and ac reft, as 
the machine of the world is governed and led by the 
wifdotfi of God,; wfeich blind guidance excludes faith, 
as well as afl afbivity of the underftanding : or a 
man may be fo guided, that his mind may be em- 
ployedi improved^ and perfefted, whilft heis himfelf 
an agent. This laft mode of being guided by the 
knowledge of another prefuppofes and requires faith 5 
without whicH it is impoffible> In tiiis cafe, the 
linderftanding, enlightened by a fuperior knowledge, 
receives the conclufions and inftruftions of this fupe- 
rior knowledge, 'following and obeying them from its 
own choice, not indeed on internal evidence drawn 
fiX)ra> its own ftores,^ but from a- cortfidence- in that 
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wifdom which guideis it, and gives it thefe inftruc- 
tibhs, arifing from a convidion of the benefits of this 
guidance, and it!s obedience tp it. Whenever ic 
happens, that a .weaker underftanding is guided by 
a fuperior one, it muft be effeftcd by faith, if not 
in an irrational manner, and by mere phyfical powers. 
Thus the faith, by which God would lead man to 
falvation, is nothing lefs than a poQtive and arbitrary 
ordinance of God. It is by no means confined to 
religion. It is the abfolutely neceflary and fole mean 
by which every child is inftrufted and governed^ and 
by which every ignorant and unexperienced man 
mud be guided. 

According to this hypothecs, there appears to me 
to be no proper ground of contention between faith 
and reafbn. A rational or well-founded faith (and 
'who would not rejeft a faitl4 unfounded and irra- 
tional) is fo little repugnant to reafon, that, in 1 
multitude of cafes, and under proper reftriftions, it 
would be highly unreafonable not to believe. The 
cafe where faith is rational is where we want the 
judgment, knowledge, and experience necelTary to 
the attainment of our purpofcs; where a prefcnt 
weaknefs'of our intelle6lual faculties, or a difadvan- 
tageous fituation, is a clog upon our adtion; or where 
we arc compelled to determine and aft, before we 
have acquired ,due knowledge and experience for the 
government of our determinations, and guidance of 
our adions. Still more is it rational, when we can- 
not acquire a knowledge and judgment of our own, 
without the greateft difad vantages, and moft hazard- 
ous delay, unlefs under the guidance of fome fuperior 
power, and in the fchool of faixji. In thefe cafes, 
we muft have faith if we would feek our own 'good, 
and not be blind to it. But when, according to 
the fuppofition, our own knowledge * with rcfpeft to 
, the pbjeft of faith is defeftive, how can we rightly 
judge and determine whonri we are to believe, to 
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walk with fafet^^ Amongft the guides offering 
thcrafelves to upfiare we not in danger of trufting 
to fuch, whofe want of (kill or honefty will n^iflcad 
us ? To avoid this danger, our faith muft be well 
founded, or we mufl: have a rational affurance both 
of the capacity and good-will of our guide. Now 
it is eafy to fee that, with refpeft to the latter, we 
may have fufBciently ftrong and independent proofs : 
that is, we may have proofs fufficient to convince 
us, that our guide has the good will to lead us right, 
though we have no knowledge of the circumftancc 
itfelf in which we are led. If, for inftance, I know 
nothing of agriculture, I noay yet be able to judge, 
whether he, to whom I ijitruft the management of 
my farm, means me well, or not. As to the other 
point, the capacity of the guide, it would feem, 
that, to judge rightly of it, fuch a knowledge is 
requifite, as would render faith un^rieceffary. But if 
we apply it to any prafbical art, we fhall find, that 
the moll inexperienced may have a well grounded 
judgment of the ability of his guide, or at lead a 
knowledge fufficient to enable him to form a rational 
determination. He has only to inquire, whether he 
in whom ht would confide havQ given incontcftable 
proofs of his abilities, have himfelf arrived at the 
point to which he would bring him, or have already 
performed what he requires of him. If I be defirous 
of building a houfe, yet know nothing of architefture, 
I muft truft to the architeft. However incapable I 
may be of proving his fcience and (kill, I am able 
to judge whether ht have executed, in other build- 
ings, what I require in^mine; and, if I find he have, 
I (hould aft very abfurdly to queftion his ability. 
Muft. not the greater part of mankind who truft their 
lives to a phyfician, found their confidence in him 
folely on the cures he has performed ? Were it 
neceffary that the fick man fhould firft examine the 
theoretical fkill and fcience of his phyfician, how few 
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would evej be able to detcrcnine to feek help from 
one ! It is fufficienc for us to know, that he has 
already cured himfelf or others of the diieafe witb 
which we are afHidted; and this would render pur 
conBdence in him well founded and juftifiable. 

1 aim much miftaken if our Lord Jefus do not 
give us a teft by which we may judge of the capa- 
city of our teachers, when he fays, that we (hall 
know a prophet by his fruits. By thefc fruits, 1 do 
not imagine that he means the dodrines or^ fyftem 
of the prophet, but his works; that is, his whole 
condu(5k, and his way of thinking, as it appears in 
his behaviour. Cogld we fuppofe it to imply, that 
a teacher is known by his dodrines, it would be 
faying nothing. We might ftill afk, how (hall I 
know thcfe dodrines to be true ? and be no wifer 
than before. How would the ignorant and unlearn- 
ed, who ftood in need of thefe doftrines,. be capa^-» 
ble of judging of tfheir juftice and truth ? But if we 
fuppofe that the prophet aftually had, or prcrfcffed 
the deHgn of making his pupils virtuous, ju(i, peace- 
ful, and happy, and that he was a phyfician to the 
foul, who meant to heal the various ailments ^nd 
diibrders of the mind; there would be no better 
means, for thofe who could not bring his doctrines 
to the teft of a profound examination, to diftinguifh 
a true from a falfe prophet, than to obferve, what 
would not be above the reach of their judgment, 
whether he were aftually honeft and difintereftedj 
whether bis deeds were good, or evil ; whether be 
himfelf enjoyed inward peace and fatisfadion, to 
which he propiifed to condud his followers; and 
whether he had freed himfelf from the common 
faults, frailties, and diforders of human nature. 

Let me firft of all obferve here, that Jefus Chrift 
confirmed himfelf our bed: and fureft guide, in the 
way in which, according to his rule, prophets and 
teachers fhould j^nerit the confidence of their hearers, 
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not by his 'ck>Srin*$ incrcly^ but particularly by bis 
ffMitSy or vvotibs^ aod fartber, by his life, dcachi, re- 
fymOt'ion, 'and V afQeABon. He fhewed his dilctples 
and followers in himfelf a patrem, of what he- taught 
th^m to do. He was, in the moft enainenc degree, 
an humble and upright worAwppcr of God, a aieek 
and. warm friend of mankind ^ all his inclinations 
and dcfires, without the leaft exception, were orKJcr 
the controul of realbn, and bt was, mod perfrftJy 
mafter of hinofelf. Enjoying iawand peace, iand 
honoured with the acceptiance of God, the confci- 
oufnefs of his innocetice, virtue, • and holinefs, fee 
him above the wants of bunoan nature, and made 
him infenfible to the injuries or cdntempc of nsan- 
kincj. Well might he fay : ^eam of iw*, for I dm meek 
and kwly. in )!feari. Take up my yoie^ that is, follow 
my in0:ru6\iom, and you Jhall jkd peace to your ptdu 
This peace, which never defertcd bim, which ali his 
words and works^ and his whole conduA^ placed 
IB the ftrongeft light, his difciples might wellf irape to 
attain by imitating him ; as they could not with . aivy 
Aadow of realbn doubt that be, ^ho ppiTefied it in 
fo eminent a. degree, underdoodt the art of attaining 
it> and was capable of teaching it to them. Thus 
when he oSer ed himfelf to nriaii as his guide ta wi& 
dom and virtue, %o peace in Gtod, and to a bleffed 
immortality, his caQdudlt was the pledge of bis truth. 
With fteadfaftnefs unaf^allcd, and unfliaken conB-- 
dence in God, he went, through a life of tribula^ 
tion, to a death, unqueftionably rendered more ter- 
rible and p«tinful to him by the bitter contempt of his 
generitUy known merit' and worth, the triumphant 
Iwghtef and farcafms of his enenoies, and the male- 
diifbiqins of his own nation, than* by all the pains- 
VBthercwtth it was accompanied. He died with the 
love of his mutderers and confidence in God, in his 
heart and mouth. He fufiered himfelf to be laid in 
the grave \ but ibon arofe agaip out of it^ left die 
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earthy and vifibly afcended into the re^ons of per- 
fedt blifs. They who were incapable of proving his 
doftrines, were able to affure themfelves of the truth 
of his hiftory : and he who was aflured of this could 
not reaibnably have any fcruple to truft in him^ but 
muft believe him with unlimited faith. 

Neceflary as it is, that the grounds of our faith 
(hould be fupported by reafon, equally is it th^t 
its ob}e6t ihould be fo, or thofe dodrines and pre- 
cepts which we arc to believe on the authority of 
fuperior wifdom. That the doctrines of faith muft 
not be repugnant^ to what are proved to be moral 
truths, of to the firft principles of human knowledge, 
is too evident to be denied by any one. Thus in 
divine doftrines no fuch contradifkion muft appear as 
would fet our faith at variance with reafon. If one, 
who proclaims himfelf a meffenger from God, 
fhould deliver do6^rines that obfcure, and render 
doubtful, the firft principles of human knowledge, 
or totally overthrow them, all the grounds of human 
judgment, and aonfequei\tly thofe on which he muft 
build his claim to our fkiih would be entirely done 
away. If the ufe and application of our reafon be 
incompatible with faith in his doftrines, we can 
believe nothing, or we cannot judge whether he de- 
ferve our confidence or not. 

^ But it may here with juftice be afked, how is it 
with doctrines that are confefTed . to be above the 
reach of the human 'underftanding ? However it 
may be with fuch doftrines, thus much feems in- 
conteftable, that fuch things are not to be' included 
as are inconceivable, and which, though exprefted in 
the wprds of a known language, convey no more 
meaning than if they were in a language^ unknown. 
Every one muft admit, that, fuch things are not ob- 
jedts of our faculty of conception. What a man can 
conceive muft, at Icaft, be capable of being clearly 
exprefled. By the words: doEtrines above the reach 
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of the unierftandingy fiich only are to b« underftood, 
the connexion and dcpendance of which on the 
things to which they are conjoined, are not explica- 
ble by the' knowledge it has acquired : propofitions 
that appear to it to be feparate and iiblated in the 
regions of truth, as far as it is acquainted with them. 
But to form this judgnnent of them, the mind muft 
comprehend the words, or they are non-entities to it* 
Suppofing the exiftence of certain abftrad fpecula- 
tions, the premifes of which are indifcoverable to the 
human mind, and to which all its knowledge is in- 
applicable, be not palpably fhewn, we might juftly 
doubt, whether the promulgation of them could be 
ufeful to any purpofe, and afcribable to the Supreme 
Wiiclom. At any rate, they cannot be an efieftual 
motive of action to man : for this would require 
that they fibould difcover to him, or at lead fhew 
more clearly and certainly, fome relation in which 
he flood to others, or in which others ftood to him. 
But propofitions that exprefs fuch a relation cannot 
be altogether above the reach of man's underftand* 
ing* As foon as a man underftan^in the words, 
they difplay fome connection with advantage or difad- 
vantage J and, if he do not fully comprehend thefe 
in any given point of time, they cannot be^abfb- 
lutely infcrutable to his intelledlual faculties.. Even 
' experience muft gradually give him more light on 
the fubjedt. Befides, it feems to me that fpecula- 
tions imparted to us by others to influence our aj5li- 
ons, muft in fome degree admit of being united and 
interwoven with our general practical ideas and prin- 
ciples, with which their efficacy muft coalefce, fo as 
to tend to the fame, not to various points. Not that 
a man would become more learned and enlighten- 
ed thereby; as an apt fcholar in mathematics, if 
he were fhewn the folution of a difficult andjntricate 
problem, without its connexion with what he had al- 
ready learnt being pointed out, perhaps would. 
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This might be an ufeful exercife of his facul- 
ties, if he were thereby excited to fill up the gap 
of the intermediate propofitions, in order to dif-> 
cover the demonftraiion himfelf, and employ it as 
a clue to guide his underftanding. But this does 
not agree with the cafe above- wjcntioned. The 
promulgation of an unfathomable myftery,' whilft 
it is and remains wholly unattainable to the human 
underftanding, and whilft in the circle of our know- 
ledge there are no premifes that conduA us to it, 
could give no exercife to rcflcftion, and confcquently 
would not improve the mind. Hence it feems to 
me to follow, that al^rad metaphyfical truths, ab- 
ibkitely above the reach of the. huavan underftafid- 
ing,. cannot be the fubjefk of a revelation^ or an 
objefi: of rational faith, even if they could be ren- 
dered intelligible in words. But proportionally, anict 
widi refpe£t to a certain ftandard of man's^ inteUe£tual 
faculties, and to the mode of thinking of certain per- 
ibns and times, there muft be many true propofitions 
above the reach of this or that man, and this or 
that period. r\( there have been divines who believed 
' tbac they had met with fuch unfathomable myfterics \ 

itt the. cbriftian revelation^ probably they did not 
examine, their nature with fufficient care, or rightly 
underftand the palTages on which they founded them j 
or they fought by reafoaing, or explanations, to open "* 
a way to them for their underftanding, thus acknow- 
fcdging, that even to themfelves a connection or har- 
mony with known truths was an indifpenfabje quality 
of thefe myfteries. Be this as it may, it is however 
certain,, that the chriftian revelation, when it fpeaks 
6f myfteries, and myfteries revealed, underftands 
fafts and occurrences, which are not deducible frojifi 
general ideas, or metaphyfical truths, but of the 
reality of which we are affured by our own experi- 
ence,- or by credible tcftimony. If we be informed 
of them, they muft be revealed in a known language. 

If 
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If they be capable of no proper demonftration, ftill^ 
on tbe other hand> the abfurdity.or impofiit^ility of 
fuch a fad or qccurrence nnu^ not be deducible 
from any truth already demonftrated. Were the 
Utter the cafe, it would be juftifiable, in fuch a re-* 
velatioA) in other refpeiSts ibificiently credible, to 
admit paflages which feem to have fuch Hgnifica- 
tions as not fufficiently eftablifhed, as unintelligible, 
or as mifunderftood, and exert ourfelvcs to difcover 
the intelligible or true meaning, and if we could not 
fucceed in, this, to confider fuch paiTages as not 
written for us, or at leiaft not yet to be idifclofed 
to us. 

Reafon, confidered fubje(5Uvely, or as a mean and 
inftrument, has been , diftinguiflied from objeftive 
reafon, < or the fundamental principles and truths of 
reafon. It has been fuppofed that faith might thus 
be exalted above reafon, and that thus they might 
be oppofed to. each other, without being deftroyed. 
Admitting this diftindion to be efientially true, rea- 
ion cannot be employed as the inftrun^ent or means 
of explaining the fenfe of any inftrudlion, and dif- 
tinguiihing what is true from what is falfe, without 
admitting the grounds of all human knowledge, that 
is, logical truths, which are fpunded on the demon- 
ftratcd truths of ontology and pfychology. No hu- 
man reafon can, in any cafe, diftinguifh what is 
poffible from what is impoffible, truth from falfe- 
hood, probability from improbability, if it be not 
guided by general rules : which rules conlift of gene- 
ral, metaphysical and logical truths. Thus, in prac- 
tice, fubjeftive and objeftive reafon are infeparable. 
Beiides, the human underftanding cannot aft other- 
wife than according to tbe laws of mind. Thcfe laws 
require it to have aiTociated conceptions, and con- 
fequently to endeavour to make the knowledge newly 
acquired, whether by experience, or imparted in- 
formation, agree with the (lock of ideas which it 

had 
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had already coUeAed. This, muft more efpecially 
be the cafe, if the newly acquired knowledge become 
, an cfFeftual principle of aftion. If, in our inquiries, 
we do not fct out imnDcdiately from the firft prin- 
' ciples of knowledge, we muft at leaft fuppofe them 
to be already proved : and the more diftant our 
inquiry from thcfe firft principles, or the more in- 
termediate ideas and experience are required to con* 
neft them, the more extenfive the knowledge, and 
the more numerous the preparatory ideas that we 
muft affume, if we would purfue our inquiry in a 
rational manner. The ftudy of revealed religion 
feemsto me to be no exception to this. Revealed 
religion prefuppofes not only rational ncien, but de- 
monftrated rational truths, as, without thefe, no rati- 
onal fubjeft could be an objeA of thought, and, 
without thefe and their application, the meaning of 
any thing revealed could not be clearly perceived 
or determined, or we could not difcover what it was 
intended to teach us. Any inftru6tion, even. though 
from God, if delivered in human words, may be 
mifconftrued and mifapplied. To guard againft fuch 
mifconftruftion, and to difcover the true and proper 
fenfe of it, man has no help but reafon. This how- 
ever he cannot exercife, unlefs hc^ confine himfelf to 
the rules of reafoning rightly, and judge from truths 
already known. 

• This is obvioufly the cafe in paffages that, lite- 
rally taken, contradift each other : as when parts of 
the human body are attributed to God,- and it is 
again faid, that he is a fpirit, and that a fpirit has 
neither fie(h nor blood : or when it is faid> that he 
has repented of fomtthing, and again, that he is not 
a man that he ftiould repent. How fhall we decide 
which of thefe expreflions zvt to be taken in a literal 
fenfe, when the fcriptures do not plainly tell us that 
thefe are to be underftood figuratively, an^ thofc as 
ftridly true ? Here the known principle of explain- 

. • ing 
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ing one paflage by another is inapplicable^ and vta^ 
able to deternnine the doubtful meaning. The Ob- 
vious contradiAion renders it a party, add thus it 
can decide nothing. Nay^ what is fiiU more, itfelf 
appeals to the decifion of reafon ; add when it fays> 
God cannot repent, as he is, not a man, it refers to 
reaibn, and its principles and ideas of God ^nd man, 
and wills it to compare thefe ideas^ that from the 
comparifon it may perceive the juftice of the affertion, 
that God cannot repent. But a reafon as void of all 
kieasj principles, and fundamental truths, as unprac- 
tifed in their application, would be as incapable of 
judging on this fubje£):, as the raw and uncultivated 
underftanding of a child, or a totally ignorant and 
unthinking man. Hence it is clear, that when 
reaibn determines in favour of the propofition, that 
God is a fpirit and cannot repent, it is done in con- 
fequence of general principles, and rational notions 
of God and his nature. The fame is it in cafes 
where* the fcriptures deliver apparently contradidtory 
propositions, relative to man, his moral nature, con- 
verfion, amendment, or future reward and punifti- 
ment. Thus it would ieem from many paflages, 
that the forgivenefs of a (inner, his acceptance with 
God, and his ialvation, are arbitrary gifts of the 
Deity, not proportioned to the reftitude of his 
thoughts and aftions, but founded on fomewhat 
foreign and external to him. But then there are 
numerous other paflages that fay juft the contrary i 
that man fhall reap what he ibws, that every one 
fhall receive according to his works, be they good 
or evil, and that he muft forfake what is evil, and 
learn to do good, if he would obtain grace and for- 
givenefs of God. ^ That thefe and fimilar paflages 
apprently contradidb each other, muft be obvious to 
every one. But how Ihall we remove thefe contra- 
diftions? Who Ihall decide what we are to under- 
ftand figuratively, what literally? Not the fcrip- 
tures: 
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cures ; as they do not fay, this is fpoken metapbo^ 
rically, and that is Hmple truth* Reafon then muft 
be our fole judge. But reaibn can judge only from 
wbiac it has difcovcred to be true, by experience, and 
refledlion on the nature of the human mind, and the 
laws of its alterations. 

It may be faid, were reafon fo exalted, it would be 
totally infufceptible of inftrudions and man could 
learn nothing by faith, or from revelation, which he 
might not acquire by his reafon left to itfelf. Thi^ 
objedtion is, I think, already obviated, by what I 
have faid above of the nature of faith* It may not 
be fuperfluoUs, however, to add a few obfervations. 
Speculative doftrines contrary to reafon, if there be 
fuch, cannot be imparted by revelation, or received 
and comprehended by reafon. With rcfpeft to fuch 
as are above reafon, or which cannot be brought to 
harmonize with what man muft know and acknow- 
ledge as truth, by any refleftion, or by cxctcifing 
the underftanding^ to all eternity, the cafe is more 
doubtful. It is not probable indeed, that thefe 
ihould be the objedl of faith, and the fubjef): of a 
divine revelation, if the defign of the revelation were 
to perfeft the human mind and will, and if our faith 
were fometime.or other to be changed thereby into 
fight. Fafts, however, the promulgation of which 
has an influence on the peace and improvement of 
man, fafts abfolutcly undifcoverable by' reafoning 
a priori ; counfels and defigns of God with refpeft to 
man, which, though perfcdtly confonant to reafon, 
that is, to a rational knowledge of God and man, 
were wholly unknown to the reafon of this or that 
man, or at this or that period, or obfcurely, imper- 
feftly, and not early enough known j in fhort, prac- 
tical truths which muft be approved by reafon, on 
ferious and fteady reflcftion, though not to be known 
as incontcftably certain without the immediate, and 
extraordinary affiftance and inftruftion of God, may, 

and 
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and muft be, Ac fulgefts of divine revelation. Who 
will venttirc TO deny, that they arc a fuitable objcft 
of it ? Reafon would believe fuch a revelation as 
fufficiently ftipported by divine authority, that is, 
would admit it as true, ufe, and apply it, till it 
became convinced of its utility by eippcricnce, and 
learnt to perceive by earneft refledlion hovfr true it 
was, how worthy of the Deity from whom it came, 
how fuitable to the nature, wants, and wilhes of 
man, and how perfeAly confonant to his trueft and 
beft knowledge of things. If .we liftcn to reafon, it 
is eafy to perceive that we are far from knowing every 
thing neceflary to our happinefs here and hereafter. 
. We find that, in many cafes, we muft aA under tKe 
diredion, and according to the inftru£lions of others 
who know more than ourfelves. We feel that we 
mul^ learn, and learn on, and that for this purpofe 
we muft admit and employ, on the authority of others, 
many things, the truth of which we cannot difcover 
from our own ftock of knowledge, till we increafe 
in ' underftanding, and become capable of walking 
without affiftance. Should we not learn then from 
our wife and good Creator, (hould we not truft to his 
fupreme authority, that what he reveals to us is true,, 
good, and beneficial ? How extremely fooliih and 
abfurd would it be, to defpife his inftruftions to fal- 
' vatioH, becaufe they had not entered into our own 
minds ! How fenfelefs not to wait with patience the 
time, when all his precepts and. ordinances (hall be 
juftified to our reafon, by a juft application of 
them ! 

The duty and office of reafon in general, with 
rcfpeft to a divine precept, may be conveniently 
explained, from the fteps to be taken by the go- 
vernor of a remote province, on receiving orders 
from his king, or by a judge, who hears the tcfti-* 
mony of witneffes, and is thence to difcover the truth. 
The firft will require from the meflfcngcr who brings 
Vol. III. Z z him 
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hioti the command a clear credential, and a fufficient 
confirmation that he is actually fent from the king* 
When he is aiTured of this, he will endeavour to 
underftand the king's orders, and if they be in forne 
pafTages doubtful and obfcure, he will carefully call 
to his afTiftance the rules of found criticifm, and all 
the knowledge he has of the monarch's chara£ter> 
notions, and defigns. If he be adually a wife and 
good king, he will not be difpleafed with his vice- 
gerent for explaining paflages that feem to him ob- 
fcure, contradictory to other paflages, incompatible 
with the known charader of the king, or militating 
againft his deligns, by other parts of his inftrudions 
that are more confonant to his ideas of his mailer's 
thoughts. If he be no tyrant, and fuppofc and re- 
quire from his delegates reafon and convi6bion, he 
will not in fuch a cafe expeft the facrifice and re- 
nunciation of reafon, but rather that it be applied 
with all poflible attention. / Thus, when the point is 
to prove whether that , which is delivered to him as 
the king's command a&ually be fo, or not, and alio 
when he is to inquire how the command is to be 
underftood, reafon mud be employed^ and there 
occurs no oppofition betwixt reafon and faith. Differ- 
ent indeed would be the cafe, were the king an arbi- 
trary defpot i and differently muft the viceroy aft, 
were he confcious that his mafter was accuftomed to 
ifTue'contradiftory and futile commands. The more 
ufe he made of reafon, the more would he gain the 
efteem of a wife monarch. Let us fuppofc the cafe of 
the delivery of a divine revelation to be as if we were 
to hear and examine witnefTes, and thereby to judge 
of a certain important faft; fhould we renounce reafon, 
or fet up faith as contradiftory to it, we can think but 
little to the purpofc. To judge whether the teftimo- 
nies be admifTible, or npt, is evidently a duty of rea- 
fon, and the proper occupation of it. It is equally 
impofTible to deny, that reafon mufl examine the words 
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of the witneffcs, compare them with one another, fift 
them, and thus difcover the truth. On what grounds 
can any cafe be exempted from the inyeftigation and 
decifion of reafonj by means of which we arrive ac 
the truth, and proper nature of fafts?, If an appeal 
be made to paffages of fcripture which fet reafon 
at nought, either they fpeak not of pure and found 
reafon, but of the iinderftanding of men blinded iy 
prejudices, who obey their paflions, and liften not 
to its difbates ; or it is faid, as in that well-known 
paffage, according to which reafon rauft commence 
under the direftion of faith, that our reafon muft be 
convinced of the truth of divine doftrines and pre- 
cepts by divine authority, and, in cafes where we 
are ignorant, and require to be enlightened by God, 
be alTured of our ignorance, our need of divine 
in(lru6lion, and its utility and advantages. BeHdes, 
this paffage evidently fpeaks of moral precepts, or 
doftrines that require to be obeyed. This is exaftly 
the cafe where reafon itfelf commands us to follow 
the wifer and better views of God j and there muft 
human reafon «be convinced, that not it, but the 
fupreme reafon of God muft guide us by faith. 

Let us apply this general theory of faith to the 
chriftian in particular. Suppofing its juftice, it will, 
I hope, remove many difficulties, and throw the 
neccfTary light on the foregoing propofition of our 
author. In the firft place, it will be clear why faith 
in God, and Jefus Chrift, are fo frequently and ex- ^ 
prefsly required. However high and advantageous 
ideas we may form of the force and extent of human 
reafon, ihefe ide^s would only hold of the maturer 
reafon of the wifer few. The greater part of man- 
kind we muft confider as in a ftate of childhood, 
embracing^ intelligible moral truths lefs from the 
exercife and application of their own mental facul- 
ties than on the authority of credible witriefTes, and 
confequcntly througt^ faith. When I confider bow 
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uncultivated, how unpraftifed, the underftandin'g of 
moft men is, and, according to the prefeftt ftate of 
the world and of human life, muft be, And how 
greatly they require a pofitive inftruftion and con- 
firmation of the moral truths neceffary to the peace 
and improvement of man; I cannot agree with thofe 
divines, who confider the difcovery of abfolutely in- 
fcrutable and incomprehcnfible truths, or myfteries, 
in the theological fenfe of the word, as indifpenfable 
charafteriftics of a divine revebtion. Surely a reve- 
lation would not be unworthy of the goodnefs of 
God, if it only imparted, and eftablilhed on unequi- 
vocal authority, inftrudlive moral truths of impor- 
tance to all mankind : nay, if it only difdofed Ibme 
falutary counfeJ, which reafon itfelf would hereafter 
have difcovered, though not foV ages ; or if it cor- 
refted falfe principles, on which the world had hi- 
therto built its grounds of confolation, or its fyftem 
of moral duties.* 

Should 



• This, in niy opinion holds good^ particularly of the dodrine 
.of the immortality of the foul^ and a future itate of retribution. 
This dodrine^ unqueilionably^ was not unkn<)wn to mankind in 
the earliell ages^ and feems fo indifpenfable to man's peace^ and 
fo deiirable to every mind, not wholly corrupted and depraved, 
that men willingly and eagerly embrace whatever has the lead 
appearance of fupporting this doftrine. Thus men contented 
themfelves with the feeble and conjedural arguments of a 
Socrates and a Plato ; or rather they wanted them not, at a period 
when they did not fo much reafon themfelves into a belief of it, 
as build their faith on the teftimony of tradition, and certain ob- 
fcure perceptions which the mind felt of its immortality. But 
as the original iimplicity of manners gradually difappearcd, free- 
thinking and depravity gained ground; when ftronger and more 
generally inftruftive pr<ftfs became neceffary to fatisfy the fceptic 
philofopherj and convince- the contemner of morals. \Not long 
before the birth of Chrift, thefe inquiries had been purfued fo 
far, that men began to perceive the weaknefs and infunkiency of 
the arguments adduced in fupport of the immortality of the 
foul ; but ftill they were incapable of ijabHitudng more valid 
and powerful ones in their ilead. In this intermediate -flate, a 
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Should the divine revelation furnifli the oc- 
cafion of a great revolution, ftill might I venture to 
detern)ine how far it is conformable to the wifdom 
and gQodnefs of God, to impart ic immediately to 
rnankiod. .For the many, and even for the wififr 
f^w,, at lead in jhe gloomy hour of doubt, faith in 
the divine teftimony will be partly an indifpenfable, 
and po^rtly an additional aflfurance of thofe funda- 



belief fo indifpenfable to the rendering man tranquil, and exciting 
him to virtue, appeared very doubtful to thinking minds. 

The moil virtuous of mankind, a Cato, a Brutus, who fo ar- 
dently wiihed tha? this doftrine might be true, were not fuffici- 
ently convinced of it by the arguments of a Plato. How would 
they have rejoiced, how thankful would they have been, to have 
receivecl a clearer light, and ftronger confirmation on this fub- 
jedl ! Hpw muft they have wiihed to have been freed from their 
anxious doubts ! This light, this confirmation, fo fuitable and 
neceifary to the ftate of the world at that time, the gofpel of Jefus 
imparted to us. In this view, it could not have been promulgated 
at ja more feafonable time. Even amongft the Jeivs, a very re- 
fpedtable fed denied the immortality of the foul, and a future ilatQ 
of retribution ; and the revelation of the Old Teftament was fo 
little calculated to oppofe this continually fpreading diibelief, that 
the notion of a future date, held by the other Jewish feds, was 
not foiQuph founded on this, as on tradition^ and mere human 
authority. 1 muft here obferve, by the bye, that this confideration ' 
throws fome light on the queftion, whether the chriftian revelation 
has contributed to the moral improvement of the world, and in 
what degree. For were the civilized, poliihed, and reafoning 
part of the world, at the time of Chrift's coming, Jn danger of 
utterly lofing this belief, which, as I will venture to afiirm, is 
indifpenfable both to the knowledge and exercife of man's general 
duties, and^ of falling into the moil immoral free-thinking, and 
<;oq[ifortlefs fcepticifm ; chriflia^ity, had it only prevented this 
extreme depravity, and been a powerful remedy againft the abfo- 
lute want of religion accompanying it, would have been one of 
the beft and nioft important gifts of God. With refped to this 
queftion, "as many of the partifans of chriftianity have already ob- 
ferved, we are to confider not merely the pofitive improvements 
which it has introduced into the world, but alfo'the many and 
great corrupdons which it has prevented : not merely how much 
the pradical principles and condud of men ha^e been corr^/^d 
and improved by the chriftian revelation, but how much^,>»^J^ the 
world would have been> had it not beei> promulgated 
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mental principles of religion, that there is ti God, 
and that he will reward all who feek hioi. The 
more unpraftifed the human undcrftanding in early 
ages, the more neceflfary was the principle of faith. 
Therefore God required it from his firft worftiip- 
pers: therefore was fo great a value fet upon it^ 
and it was imputed to Abrahanh as righteoufnels. 
I cannot here omit an obfervation that particularly 
fhcws the neceffity of religious faith. I muft bow- 
ever refer back to what I have already faid on the 
too early exercife of the aftive powers of the mind> 
or propenfity to liberty, as a probable ground of 
moral evil. This early propenfity to liberty will 
determine a man in the choice of wl^at is good or 
evil, before he has to guide hint any knowledge, 
or judgm.ent of them, or views derived from re- 
membrance of ihe pall, and a profpeifl to the 
future. There is no remedy for this evil more 
powerful than faith, or a rational confidence in the 
knowledge of a wife and well-meaning guide. By 
this alone can the wild propenfity to liberty be rc- 
ftrained, and man's unbridled felf-will, his dan- 
gerous curiofity, bis inquifitive wherefore^ and his 
inclination to extend his conceptions, be fo fet- 
tered as to occafion him the Icaft pofliblc prejudice, 
though not forcibly fuppreffed. How completely 
would this be efFefted, if God gave mankind, in 
his fon Jcfus Chrift, a perfeft and divine man as a 
competent guide, meriting their confidence by every 
thing capable of obtaining it from a rational being! 
Iri him then would they have an exprefs image of 
God, equal to their comprehenfion, a pattern of every 
excellence, and their leader in the path of perfeftion 
and happinefs. 

Now if Jefus Chrift be fuch a guide to man, and 
if, which appears to me to be the cafe, all the ap- 
pellation'5 given him in the fcriptures, all the benefits 
he has bclu'^WCd on mankind, and all that he has 

done 
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done or fufFered for them, be reducible to this idea,* 
it is eafy to conceive that faith in him muft be an 
aftive confidence, fnch a confidence as a traveller, 
about to perform' an unknown and dangerous jour- 
ney, muft have in ^ trufty and experienced guide. 
Evidently Chrift our Savidur conduds us to a point, 
at which, without him, we could not arrive, or, at 
leaft, not fo eafily, conveniently, and certainly; or 
he renders us capable of attaining a happinefs, by 
means of our faith in him, which otherwifc we 
could not reach. But much as he may do for us, 
ftill fomething is left for ourfelves to perform. ' The 
high value of the fervices he has done us, and his 
labours to promote our welfare, by no means ex- 
empt US' from the duty of endeavouring after our 
own happinefs : and though he has rendered it pof- 
fible for us to be happy in God, he has not removed 
the neceffity of our carefully, fincerely, and unin- 
terruptedly treading in his fteps, according to the 
inftruftion, encouragement, and fupport that he has 
given, and will give us. Were it not fo, we muft 
prefume, that he rneant to plunge our inclinations to 
good into a lethargic ftupor, and quiet our minds 
under the dominion of fin. So were Chriji the Jer~ 
vant of Jin. God forbid. So had he merely aflurcd 
us of forgiv^nefs, and brought us comfortable and 
joyful tidings, without requiring of us any applica- 
tion of them conducive to the increafe of truth, 
rightcoufnefs, and perfeftion, but rather fuch as 
muft prevent it. He would have imparted to us 
the hope of happinefs, and offered us the greateft 



• To gu;ard againft any mifconih-udion, as if I thus reprefent- 
ed Jefus merely as a teacher and pattern to the worlds let me 
obferve, that £ hold him for a guide who makes imitation poflible 
to his imitators^ fmooths the way for them, removes the obftacles 
that might retard them^ and in Ihort performs every thing neceA 
fary^ that they who are led by him need only trufl in him^ and 
fieadfaftly ^llow him, to obtain their end. 
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advantages, without making the abfolutely neceflary 
qualification on the fide of man a condition of the 
poffeflion of this happincfs, and of the enjoyment of 
thcfe advantages. Thus the moft perfcft maftcr 
mud have fought to lead his fcholars to his happinefs 
indeed, but not to his virtues and perfcdion. As 
to believe this would be blafpheming the holy 
Jefus, and his fervices to mankind, and as it is pal- 
pably repugnant to man's reafon and nature, and to 
the aflertions of Jefus and his firft difciples, we dare 
not give fo narrow a fignification to faith in Chrift, 
to which the happinefs imparted and infured by him 
is promifed, as to confine it to any one part of what 
he has done and fuffcred for us. However good^ 
and apparendy pious, the intention of the common 
limited definition of faith to falvation,^ that the blood 
and death of Chritt conftitute its fole objeA, k ap- 
pears to me expofed to a mifconftrudion not un- 
frequent, and to an abufe almoft inevitable to the 
unthinking.* This makes it poQible for many 
chriftians to fet their minds at peace, without thinking 
of amending their lives, or deeming it at all neceflary. 
This, as I fliall hereafter more fully fhew, renders 
the tranfition from faiih to good works, or to righte- 
oufnefs, not lefs difficult in pra6tice than in theory. 
This makes. a chriftian capable of laying: I have 
faith, and thou works. 

Experience feems to me fufficiently to Ihew that 
the pernicious confequences above-mentioned arilc 
from fuch a confined notion of faith, and. that the 
doftrine of juftification and falvatioa by faith alone 



* Let me not here be mifanderftood. I am far from de- 
nying that the blood of Chrift, which was fhed for the fins of 
the world, is an objed, and indeed an important objed of the 
faith to falvation. I only maintain that the objed of this faith is 
not only the death of Jefas, and the dodrines immediately 
relative to it, but alfo every other dodrine and precept of Jefos 
and his apoHles. 

promotes 
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promotes fuch unchriftiah abufcs; and every intelli- 
gicnt preacher, who auends to the way of ^hinkiug 
of his heareis, will find chriftians enow who think i» 
this manner, as a man whom I well knQw, and not 
one of the lower clafs, thought proper to explain hi^ 
lentiments in this manner, when exhorted to amend 
his life, and exercifc the pradlicgl virtues of chritli- 
aniiy. But, faid he, if I muft do all myfelf, what 
does it avail me^ that Chrift has done it ? H^ h^^ 
done it once for me, and payed my debt j why th^n 
fhould I pay it again ? — It may be replied^ indeed, 
to chriftians who think in this noanner, tba;t their faith 
muft be adlivc* But ftill, if its proper eflcuce, and 
whole value, be placed merely in the apprQpriaqiqn 
and acceptation of the facrificc of ChrilV, I dp not 
fee why good works, that are frequently fo much 
depreciated, are abfoJutely neceffary ; particularly,, 
as on the common fyftem it cannot well be denied 
that a man, after a continued courfe" of wickednefs, 
may, at the end of bis life,/sf he only accepis the 
merits of Chrift, and confidendy believe that he h4§ 
paid and performed every thing for him, be acquitted 
of his debt, and confeqgervtly obtain forgiv^nefs. 
Other motives to virtue, though good in tbemfelvca, 
will be too weak to countervail the deep-rpoted 
prejudice of the fuperfluoufnefs of our good aftiqnSj 
and of faith* in Chrift being a fufficient con[>penfa-- 
tion for them. Their power will be fo mujch the lef$, 
as men commonly conceive their future happin^fs ta 
be fomething po^tive, depending more on the arbi- 
trary will of God, than the virtuous difpofition pf the 
mind ; and as the maxim, which cannot be too mMCh 
or too carefully inculcated, that virtue itfelf is, ^t\^ 
ever will bfe happinefs> is generally decried a«d 
abjured as atheiftical. This probably is, becagfe the 
doftrine,^ that a mere confidence in the merits and 
virtues of another, or the wifli to be juftified by ano- 
ther, renders man capable of falvation, muft fall to 
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the ground, as foon as it is admitted to be true, that 
a virtuous mind is happy in every point of its exiftencc 
(b far only as it has loved and praftifed doing good^ 
and that a vicious mind muft be punilhed Jn every 
date,' in proportion as it has loved and exercifed evil. 
Some endeavour here to avail themfelves of a diP- 
tinAion, and fay : happinefs will be obtained only by 
means of faith, but degrees of it will be awarded in 
proportion as this faith difplays itfelf in works* But 
whoever maintains this, muft at leaft prefume, that 
the poimi at which faith begins muft have a pre- 
ponderant tendency to good, that the mind of a 
believer muft be converted from a predominant love 
of fin to a fuperior love of virtue, and that the crooked 
way muft be left, and the ftrait way entered upon, 
at leaft a fingle ftep. In this ftate the believer may 
he confidcred as a convalefcent, who, now the crifis 
of his difeafe is paft, begins to find himfelf fomewhat 
cafier and better. 

That God may remit all poGtive puniftiments to 
fuch a man, on account of his faith, is not utterly 
inconceivable. For as thefe relate to his former ftate 
of unbelief, and would bring him to refleftion and 
knowledge, being no longer neceffary in his believ- 
ing ft:ate, at leaft as far as they tended to this pur- 
pofe, they might confequently be remitted. But 
ftill this fs the loweft degree of happincfs that can 
be afcribed to him, unlefs fomething. pofitive or 
arbitrary be fuppofed, which, by a kind of miracle, 
has lifted him to a higher degree than his virtue has 
acquired, or could reach in fo ftiort a'time, and 
without the praftice of any good v/ork. If this be 
admitted, I fee no reafon why we may not admit 
every degree of happinefs to be equally arbitrary. 
If, however, it be rejedted here, fo it muft in rcfpefl: 
to happinefs on the whole. Befides, happinefs itfelf 
cannot be conceived without the idea of fomc degree 
of it i and confequently there is nothing coatradiftory 

in 
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in the fuppofition of its having degrees. Can any 
creature poffefs happincfs, without poffefling it in 
' fbmc determinate degree ? Now what holds of hap- 
pincfs in general, holds of ^very degree of it, and 
vice verja. Either happinefs in general, and every 
degree of it, is exaftly proportional and adequate to 
the fraoie of men's minds and actions, or, in all its 
degrees, it is totally Independant of a greater or lefs 
degree of righteoufnefs. 

The difficulty of explaining how faith produces 
good works, and the fcientific (kill requifite to do 
this, feem to be a confiderableobftacle with regard 
to praftical chriftianity to thofe who poffefs not fuch 
(kill. This is openly avowed by a* very celebrated 
and worthy divine of our church.* It muft be 
allowed that it is difficult to (hew, in a clear and 
convincing manner, that he who believes in Chrift 
muft, on account of this belief, feel himfelf bound to 
perform good works, and that his faith muft lead 
him to the love and praftice of what is good. It ^ 
muft be difficult to (hew how faith and good works 
are connected, and how a man's inclination and 
promptitude to virtue are comprehenfible from that 
difpoGtion of the mind which we term faith. Thus 
the ideas of faith and good works muft have no fuch 
intimate connexion, no fuch clear and natural relation 
to each other, that we may infer one from the other, 
without the aid of one or more intermediate pofidons. 
Hence we muft reprobate the notion of faith as the 
fole neceffary mean of righteoufnefs and falvation, in 
the common acceptation. Good works, or the cxer- 
cife of moral virtue, will not here come into con- 

• In Erndli's Neue Theol. Bihl. Band. L Seiu 483, it is faid, 
** the aathdr (the learned and acute Abbe Schubert) feems to be 
feduced by a deiire of demonflrating how good works proceed 
ftom faith : a commendable attempt, indeed, but far more dif^ 
ficultthanis imagined by thofe who fancy tK«y lUive fucceeded 
in it." 

fideration : 
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(idcratian : God does nt)t conHder a man as rigHteous^ 
or recompcnfe him, becaufe he is juft and good, but 
becaufe he believes in Chrift. Such doftrinc aloixe 
could give birth to the inviteratei difpute on the 
queftion whether good works be neceffary tp falva- 
tion i and decide it fo far at leaft tp their prejudice, 
as abfolutely to refufe theni' ail influence and relation 
to the forgivcnefs and juftification of man.. However, 
as the fcriptures fo frequently and ej^prefsly require 
t|ie ftate of good works, or virtuous thoughts and 
aftions, in tbofe whofe faith ^cnd^r^ them objefls of 
falvation, other motives are adc^uced ^s a kind of 
corre6live, to prevent abufes, and to. aiajce mjua 
carnt* ftly' feek righteoufnefs. Thus i; is f^id, that 
good works are neceffary as they are the fruits of 
raith, and in fuch a rpanner, that without them our 
f^ith is dead. It is faid that good works are n^ce^- 
(^ry to fhew our thankfulnefs to God, and to opr 
Redeemer, though the latter can have no weight with 
thofe tp whom it is moft requifue to demonftrate the' 
p^c^ffity of good works. Befidcs, as thankfulnefs is 
itielf a good work, this is faying nothing more than 
(hat a man mu(l do good works, becaufe he mufl: do 
good works. Neither does it appear to be a mor^ 
powerful motive to fay, that th^ ftate of good works 
belongs to that order of things in \vhich God makes 
us happy. For good Vorks mgft belong to this '^ 
order either as they are the fruits of faith, which 
is no new motive, being included in the firft; or 
they belong to it as a particular and dillinfb part 
of falvation, independent of faith > which is contrary 
to the propofition according to which faith is the-fole 
condition of falvation. 

Thus if we would prove the neceffity of good 
works, or fharpen tne incentives to righteous 
thoughts ar>d adions, nothing remains but to, betake 
ourfelves to the firft ground, namely, that good 
works mud naturally and neceffariiy follow a faith 

fufiicient 
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fufiicient to falvation. But to make this ground 
tenable, it is not fufiicient that we maintain the 
ncceflary cbnheiflion betwixt faith and good works, 
but we mud alfo prove it : it is tiot fufficicnt that we 
declare a faith deftitute of good works falfe and dead, 
but we mud alfo deduce the neceffity of good works, 
by juft and clear concluGons, from the notion of 
faith. Thefe conclufions cannot eafily be too clear 
and ftriking. They muft be capable of teaching 
every one to know what faith and good works are, 
and to compare thefe two idea^ together.^ They con- 
cern the mod important tranfition from knowing to 
performing, from theory to praftice, and muft be fo 
clear and natural, that whoever thinks himfelf obli- 
ged to have faith muft, by means of an infallible and 
infeparable aflbciation of ideas, conceive himfelf obli- 
ged to good works, if he have a juft idea of faith. 
Thus we may efteem faith the fole mean of falva- 
tion, without detriment to righteoufiiefs and virtue, 
fo far as it is the firft principle and feed of moral 
good, and confider it as that which conftitutes man 
an objeft of acceptance with God. For if, where 
faith is, good works muft neceffarily and unavoidably 
follow ; and if they to whom 1 preach faith, as foon 
as they know what it is, cannot doubt that they muft 
alfo be good and virtuous, aftd aftually begin to 
become fo the inftant they believe ; the facred caufe 
of virtue would receive no injury from fuch a doc* 
trine. But were it difficult to ihew how good works' 
proceed from faith, fuch a dodrine would be effen- 
tially prejudicial to virtue. This difficulty includes 
alfo a practical ones that of evincing an aftive faith 
by love, or good works. If there, be a gap betwixt 
faith and good works, with refpeft to the proof of 
the latter proceeding fi om the former, not eafily to 
be filled up, there will be as great an one between 
them when applied to praftice, which will be an 
obftacle to the ready paffjge from one to the other. 

According 
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According to this pofitibn, it would be difficult for si 
chriftian who fhould rely on. faith as the only con- 
dition neceffary to falvation, to convince himfclf of 
its connexion with good works, or of the indifpen- 
feblc neccffity of thenn. And 'who would venture to 
fay, that this is not a real obftacle to good works ? 

For the fake of perfpicuity, 1 will throw together 
in few words what has been already faid. It is moft 
clearly expreffed in the fcriptures that faith and good 
works muft be united in them who would be faved. 
If any one afk me : what Ihall I do to be faved ? I 
may anfwer: believe and become righteous, that 
is, do good works. Thus I announce both as 
conditions equally neceffary to falvation* It would 
be advantageous, in many refpefts, if I could (hew 
the drift connexion of thefe two conditions ; but it 
is not indifperifably neceffitry. For it is not lefs in- 
cumbent on us, as we hope for falvation, to cxcr- 
cife good works, becaufe we cannot fbew how they 
proceed from faith, I might anfwer, indeed, by 
faith alone thou (halt become righteous, and be 
faved. But then I muft fo explain faith, that the 
origin of good works, or the obligation to them, 
and the capacity for them, fhould be moft clearly 
perceptible to him. If I cannot do this, my anfwer 
would be untrue and cenfurable; and if I can only 
perform it by means of much labpur, Ikill, and 
fcience, it would be dcfeftive. 

I cannot apprehend that the idea I have given of 
faith is, in this refpeft, open to objection. I do 
not think* one better adapted to praftice can be con- 
trived. But is it aftually the idea of the holy fcrip- 
tures, and not of philofophy ? In the firft place, it 
fcems to me to be fupported by Chrift's faying to 
Thomas : bleffed are they that have not feen, and 
yet have believed. For hence it appears, according 
to my opinion, that confidence belongs to faith, and 
indeed confidence in the authority of a fuperior know- 
ledge. 
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ledge, and its teftimony. But Paul tells us that^faith, 
in the proper fenfe of the word, fo far as it is diftin* 
gjjKhed from what is held to be true, is juftly oppo- 
fed to feeing, either with the eyes, or with the under- 
ftanding. We walk by faith ^ not hy fight ^ 2 Cor. v. 7." 
This is alfo confirnned by the definition of faith, Heb. 
xi. I. Now faith is thefubflance of things hoped for ^ the 
evidence of things notfeen. If faith be the fubftancc, or 
ground of hope, it muft be ^ produced by the adual 
fight of the thing hoped for, by reafoning and our 
proper knowledge, or by the credible teftimony of 
another. But that the latter is the cafe here, and 
that confequently the apoftle underftands^ by faith ii 
conviftion of things unfeen, founded not on our own 
difcovery, but on the affcrtions of a credible witncfs, 
and arifing f(om our confidence in him,, appears to 
me altogether inconteftable : more efpecially, if, aa 
what precedes and what follows feem to indicate, wc 
are not to underftand by the unfeen things hoped for 
the happinefs of a future ftate, which might, in fome 
meafure, be previoufly difcoverable by the light of 
reafon, but approaching liberations from temporal 
oppreflions and perfecutions. For thcfe the chriftians 
could hope on no other grounds than their truft in 
the promifes of Jefus, and only fo far as they relied 
on his word: thus confidence is here the principal 
idea of faith. This clearly appears, too^ in all the 
inftances of faith fubfequently adduced bjr the apoftle, 
particularly in what is faid of Abraham, ver. 8. By 
faith Abrahamy when he was called to go out into a place 
which he fhould after receive for an inheritance obeyed i 
and he went out, not knowing whither he went. He 
muft have had an abfoluce reliance, then, on the 
promifes of God. Still more clearly is it expreffcd 
of Sara, ver. 11. ^Through faith alfo Sara herfelf re^ 
ceived Jlrength to conceive feed, and was delivered of a 
child when Jhe was paft age, becaufe fhe judged him 
faithful who had promifed. Of Abraham it is faid, 

ver. 
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vcr. 17. that be offered up Ifaac hy faith ; and ver. 19. 
accounting that God was able to raije him up, even from 
the dead. Thcfc are fafficicnt examples of faith 
without fight or knowledge, in which the believes 
-held fomething to be true, through confidente in the 
power, wifdom, and goodnefs of God, which they 
had not feen, and which in their judgnnent muft have 
appeared oioft improbable. 

Though of the things which Chrift has tcftified 
to us, either by his word, or by his aftions and 
fufFeripgs, there are many that may be conjeflured 
or inferred by reafon, and which therefore, as ic 
feems, we do not properly believe, or deem to be 
true from confidence in his word \ fo that the term 
faith is not ftriftly applicable to them : let ic ftill be 
remembered that they are, and will remain objects 
of faith to the greater part of mankind, and mud: 
be believed by all who have not cultivated and 
exercifed their reafon, through confidence in credi- 
ble teftimony. This is no objeftion to my idea and 
ufe of the word faith. The queftion is not what is 
capable of being difcovered by reafon, but what 
aftually has been, or will be, by that of the majo- 
rity of mankind. It is a moft inefttmable benefit of 
God, and a fervice for which we can never be fuffi- 
ciently thankful to Chrift, that th^ important truths 
of God's paternal afFe6tion to man, of a future life, 
&c. which fome feW philofophers might have dif- 
covered by the help of reafon, with more or lefs 
certainty, but which the far greater number of men 
would have remained ignorant of,' or muft have 
believed on flight authority, are, by means of a ra- 
tional and well-founded faith, known to all, and 
rendered inftruments of their improvement and con- 
folation. Thofe important dodtrines, which other- 
wife would have found a place in the religion of 
a few true philofophers at moft, may now be known 
by thofe who are no philofophers, and received into 
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the eftablithcd fyfterm of religion of whole nations, 
not weakened and disfigured by fables, not >refting on 
doubtful traditions, but clad in their original purity, 
and fdpported by rational principles. 

The mod fpecious objedion that can be made to 
the orthodoxy of my idea of faith, and which has 
aftually been made by an ingenious friend of mine, 
IS taken from the oppofition betwixt faiih and the 
law, betwixt the Mcrfaic and Chrrftian difpenfations, 
which occurs in different parts <^f St. Paul's Epiftles, 
and particularly Galatians iii If faith, oblerved my 
friend, be a confidence in the judgment of a fope- 
rior guide, under tJve law it muft have applied emi- 
nently to the Ifraelites, who were led by Mofes.. 
How then can the law be c^pofed to faith, or the 
Mofaic diipenfation to the Chriftian, as the principle 
of faith was equally neceilary in both, and the 
Ifraelites were led by faith in Mofcs, as the Chrifti- 
ans by faith in Chrift i ' . ^ 

Before I proceed to explain the pafTage on which 
this objeAion is chfefiy grounded, permit me to 
obferve that it does not follow fi-ond the apoftle's 
oppofing them to each other, that faith, and the 
law are totally difcrepant, and exclude each other, 
and that faith could not poffibly fubfift under the 
law. This oppofition the apoftle took from the 
notions and opink)ns of the Jews, with whom he was 
difputing. They had made a diftindion betwixt faith 
and the law ; and it feems to me tha^ St. Paul, 
in his dtfpute with them, took up, his ground on 
their miftaken ideas, and not on the true nature of 
the cafe. For it is undeniable that obedience to the 
law, delivered from n[K)unt Sinai, was lefs founded 
on the proper knowledge of its followers, than 
was obedience to the precepts c^ the gofpel Still 
that faith, that filial confidence wliich the gofpcl 
requires of its followers, in God as their father, in 
Jefus Chrift his fon, and in their elder and wifer 
* Vol. Ilir 3 A brethren. 
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brethren^ who were fent forth to bring thern intcthe 
right way 9 is not the fame as the proper principle of 
obedience with the Jews. This appears^ as I think, 
from the reproof which our Saviour gave the fcribes 
and pharifees> Matt, xxiii. that, in all their fcru- 
pulous punftuality in fulfilling the letter of the law, 
they omitted the weigbtieft matters, namely judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith. In my opinion, the word 
faith here very well admits its ufual fignification, 
but by judgment we may underftand either the virtue 
of juftice, or judging righdy of things in the mind. 
Either will give the paflfage a good ienfe> and agree 
with the context. Ye obferve the letter of the law 
with the moft fervile and fcrupulous exa£hiefs, in the 
mod infignificant trifles : but ye omit the moft 
important matters. • Moral virtue, which confifts 
in juftice and niercy to your neighbour, and faith 
in God, which is the principle of all virtue and obe- 
dience, are wholly unheeded by you. Or, if judg- 
ment be rendered the aft of judging rightly, the 
fenfe will be : in your blind and fervile obedience ye 
negledi: found judgment, &c. It is certain that the 
Jews did not found their obedience to the law on. a 
rational faith, and a filial truft in God. They dif- 
united' faith and the law, by feparating an outward 
obedience from that its proper principle, by making 
the fign or external ceremonies of ft the opus opera- 
turn, looking more to thefe ceremonies than to the 
intent from which they flowed, exalting a blind fu- 
perftitious conformity to the rank of proper merit, 
forming no rational general plan of the whole of the 
obedience required by God to his commands, and 
thus, like ignorant (laves,, fufiering themfelves to be 
guided by the bare letter of the ordinances given 
them, without paying the leaft attention to the ge- 
neral fpirit of the law. They preferred every par- 
ticular a£i: of the law to its grand de0gn : expeAed 
the rtward of their blind and irrational obedience, 
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more as an arbitrary recompenfe of each particular 
external a6i; of it, than as a natural confequence of 
a juftnefs of fentiment, or of the faith from which 
ic proceeded, to which it led, and in which it ihould 
be exercifed ; and, confequcnriy, (hewed more obe- 
dience to the pofitive, than to the proper moral 
precepts : in fhort^ they fubftit,uted fuperftition in- 
ftead of faith. Taking it for granted that this was 
the way of thinking of the Jews, I conGder the 
apoftle's difpute with thofe who embraced the 
Jewifli notions^ as the conteft of reafon againft fu« 
perftidon: and thence I explain his oppofing faith 
to the law. For with refpeft to men, who thought 
as the Jewifh opponents of the apoftle in my opinion 
did, faith and the law were actually oppofites to each 

. other, and he who would difpute with them fuccefs- 
fully, muft confider the cafe in their point of view. 
We will now proceed to examine whether, on this 
fuppofition, the words of the apoftle afford a natural 
and apt fenfe, and were adapted to the purpofe of 
refuting his antagonifts. 

Let it be remembered, that the grand point which 
the apoftle had to fubvert was this : the gofpel is 
unneceflary, and of no ufe ; it is a fuperfluous inno- 
vation, as we may and muft be righteous and faved 
by the law. Now it was an adroit, yet innocent ar- 
tifice of the apoftle, in his controverfy, to fubftitute, 
inftead of the faith of the gofpel a difputable word, 
and fufpicious to the , Jews on account of its no- 
velty, that which they already knew from the Old 
Teftament, which fignified fomething the value, 
power, and efficacy of which they could not deny, 
as they muft admit that Abraham was juftitied by 
faith, and that before the giving of the law it was 
the fole mean of obtaining juftification. Hence it is 
natural for us to expeft that Paul, to .make the 
greateft poflible ufe of this advantageous fubftitution 

' of terms and ideas^ would endeavour to unite and 
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combine the ideas of faith and the gofpeU and fo 
€0 modify the general idea of faith, that it might 
moft eminently apply to it> and be precifely deter- 
mined by it ; and on the other hand, that he would 
place the difference and contraft between the law and 
the gofpel, or faith, in the ftrongeft light. Xiic 
more he could do this with an aflurance of truth, the 
more his caufe gained s and what he was able to 
maintain, and to prove againfl: his antagonifts, from 
the teftimony of the Old Tcftament, in favour of 
faith in general, and of Abraham's in particular, he 
might apply to the advantage of the gofpe). He 
reafoned, perhaps, in this manner. The decifion of 
the queftton between us, whether a man can be jufti* 
fied and faved by the law, or another divine inftruc- 
tion be neceiiary, depends on the decifion of ano- 
ther queftion, namely, whether faith be a ncc^^isiTy 
efficacious mean ordained by God for obuining ac- 
ceptance with him. But liiat faith is fo appears from 
this, that Abraham was juilified by it alone, without 
the law, and that God required of him nothing but 
faith, that is, truil: in his promifes, and fubmiffion to 
bis guidance, imputing this faith to him as -righte- 
oufncfs. But they fay, the law was given to us : yet, 
if faith alone were the inftrument of juftification, 
without the law, to what purpofe does this ferve ? 

To this the apoftle anfwers in the words on which 
the objedion is chieHy founded. But before faith 
samCy we were kept under the law, fhut up unto the 
faith which fhould afterwards be revedUdy Gal. iii. 
aj. He ihews that the promifes of God, and the 
ordinance of faith pertaining to them, were not re- 
moved by the intervention of the law : that the law, 
if rightly applied, prepared and led its rational and 
juft obfcrvers to faith ; and indeed to fuch an enlight- 
ened, reafonable, and filial faith as Abraham dit 
played, and as the gofpel difpenfation required : that 
the law, if feparated from faith, and fo confidered 
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and applied as it was by the Jews> could only kill, 
or announce damnation : that fuch an obfervation of 
Che law as the Jews held out could be of no avail : 
and that he who would be accepted by God, julli^ 
fied and faved> under the law, muft unite faith 
with it, or his obedience muft flow from a iiliaj con- 
fidence in God/ and be produflive of righteo.ufnels. 
Now all that the apoftle proved in fijpport of the 
neceffity and importance of faith, tended equally to 
fupport. the gofpel difpenfation j as in fa£t the old 
ordinance of faith, which had been obfcured and mif- 
conceived under the law, was only renewed by the 
gofpel, though renewed and confirmed with more, 
clearnefs, and a more precifc eftabliftiment of the 
objedt in whom we fhould truft, and the promifes 
which we were to believe. 

But more particularly to explain the words of 
the^apoftle, GaL iii. fo far as they relate immediately 
to our purpofe. The Galatians had departed from the 
gofpel to follow the law, or at leaft were in 'danger 
of it.' Paul reprefents to them, that through faith 
they were the children of Abraham; but that they 
ipuft inherit the promifes, through an imitation of 
that faith by which he inherited them. Ver. 7> 8, 9. 
Know ye therefore that thcf which 4re of faith, the 
fame are the children of Abraham. And the /cripture, 
forefeeing that God would juftify the heathen through 
faith, peached before the ^gojpel unto Abraham, fay- 
ing, in thee fhall W/ nations he blejfed. So then they 
which be of faith are blejfed with faithful Abraham. 
The law (as you fee and obferve it) denounces a 
curie; and whoever is fo under the law, as you Jews 
are, to do' the Works of the law without faith, can- 
not be juftified: por the juft fhall live by faith : 
that i^, he Ihall owe his juftification and falvation 
to his faitb> or the reditude of his opinions to- 
w^ds God. The law is not of faith, ver. i a. that is, 
the law> as you contider it, confined to mere exter- 
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nal a£ts of obedience, leads not to faith, not to an 
inward frame of heart and n^ind, but fimply to 
obedience, or to matter of faft, for fo I underftand 
the words ftriftly, " the man that doetb them fhall 
Jive in them, ver. 12. If the inheritance be cf the 
law, it is no more of promife^ ver. 18. Faith relates 
to a prbmife, which it prefuppofes : but a promi/e 
out of free grace, was unneccflary, if the inherit- 
ance were a merited recompcnfe and falary for the 
obfervancc of the law. Therefore, the apoftle infers, 
the inheritance came by promlfe, and this promi/e 
fuppofes and requires faith. Wherefore then ferveth 
the law ? ver. 19. A very fcafonable queftion, ro 
which the apoftle here gives a fliort reply, anfwer- 
ing it afterwards more fully. // was added hecau/e 
ef tranfgrejjions : it relates to the finful and corrupt 
ftate of mankind. The uncultivated brutal igno- 
rance, immorality, and wirkednefs of the world ren- 
dered fuch an ordinance ncceffary in the interim, 
to make men moral, and to (hew them the differ- 
ence between good and evil, right and wrong, in 
^a manner adequate to their unpraflifed underftand- 
ings, and capable of being comprehended by them, 
— //// the feed Jhould come to whom the promife was 
made^-^ixW that great teacher, guide, and bcnefaftor 
of mankind, with whom the promife was connefled, 
fhould appear, and his appearance could be produc- 
tive of advantageous and happy confequcnces. Is the 
law then againjl the promifes of God f ver. 21. Or 
Ihould the original iyftem of God, the leading man 
to wifdom, virtue, and happinefs, through faith in a 
divine guide, be annulled by this intervening ordi- 
nance ? God forbid : for if there bad been a law given 
which could have given life^ verily righteoufnefs fhould 
have been by the law. But this adually would have 
been the cafe^ could the intervening- law, as it gave 
moral inftruftions, have imparted the will, the 
power, and the capacity for fulfilling that fyftem, and 
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thus obtaining Jife. If it really could excite a vir- 
tuous frame of mind, a filial difpofition to obey God, 
and a life of virtue, righteoufnefs, or a juft and hap- 
py conftitution of man, acceptable to God,' would 
have come by the law. Such a power, however, 
the law poilefled not, or at Jeafl: had never difplayed. 
' The fcripture hath concluded all under Jin^ that the 
promife by faith of Jefus Chrift might be given to them 
that believe, ver. 22. ' 

The fcripture, or the law, teaches us only what 
is right, and what is wrong, making known a num- 
ber of offences, to the end that we, condemned as 
finners by the law, ihould not expe£t our juftiBcation 
from the law, or from our obfervance of it (as it is 
impoffible for us to fulfil it perfeftfy) but fimply from 
the promife, and from an adivc efFeftual truft in the 
promife. But before faith came, ver. 23. before the 
divine ordinance, which was to lead man to true juf- 
tification and falvation through a filial confidence, 
and which we. muft fuppofe to have been enveloped 
and concealed under the mafs of external com- 
mandments and ordinances, was brought to light, 
and fully ^revealed, we were kept under the law, Jhut 
up unto the faith which Jhould afterwards be, revealed 
' — held, as it were, in a kind of flavery and bondage, 
that we might not fail of that end to which we 
were appointed, but to which we were yet incapa- 
ble of being openly and diredlly led, on account 
of our infant ftate. Wherefore the law was our 
Jchoolmafter to bring us unto Chriji, that we might be 
jufiifed by faith, ver. 24.. Both here and clfewhere 
they who were under the law are reprefented by the 
apoftle as children^ in a (late of pupillage (between 
whom and flayes there is no difference) as they were 
under the ftrift eye of a mafter, who muft watch and ^ 
guide their every ftep, and not left to themfelves. 
This ftate of pupillage, indeed, is not altogether 
unlike the ftate of thofe who are led by faith: it 
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differs from it, however, as that of children wholly 
untutored, froai that of children fooiewhat grown up. 
The former muft conftantly be led by: the hand, un- 
der tha roafter's eye; no general principle of adtion 
can yet be held out to . them, no general precept 
including many cafes can yet be given them, but 
in every particular inftance they muft be told, as the 
Jews were by the law, do this, touch not that, &c. 
Th? latter, it is true, muft alfo be led, and fupply 
the deficiencies of their own knowledge, by a con- 
fidence in that of others : but they arc now worthy 
of ftanding in their Father's fight, and are capable 
of receiving general principles of a<5tionii They 
have fufficient judgment to know that diey muft 
fufFer themfelves rationally to be guided to their 
good through a truft in their Father. General 
precepts may now be given them, arid more of the 
wife and affeftionate purpofes of their Father may 
be laid open to them, as their underftanding has 
acquired a certain degree of maturity. They are no 
longer to be governed as the- infants (the Ifraelites 
under the law) by the immediate and inftant imprcf- 
fions of hope and fear, but by the profpe6l of future 
pleafures and pains, and diftant happinefs or un- 
happinefs. They are capable of the noble fentjments 
of gratitude, reciprocal love, and true filial confi- 
dence, which cannot well take place in infants. 

This is the ftatc attained by the believing chrif- 
tian, and f6 ftrikingly different from the ftate under 
the law, that though a certain faith be deerned neceA- 
fary under the Mofaic difpenlation, it is no way to be 
compared with that required by. chriftianity. (Let it 
be obferved that the majority of the Ifraelites are here 
fpoken of, for the more efpecial friends of God, a 
Mofes, an Afaph, a David, and fome others, had 
already that faith which* a chriftian (hould have, with 
refpeft to its nature at leaft, though the knowledge 
of its objcft.was not fo fully unfolded to them.) 

The 
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The faith under the law was than of an iirfant, op 
Q^ve, to bis preceptor, or mafter, founded chiefly. On 
fear: the^aitb of the chriftian is a rational confidence 
m a Father, and ki an affedionate guide given. him 
by that Father, founded on gratitude^ and reciprocal 
liove. 

Notwithftanding this difference, the faith un<kr 
the law, that blind and flavifh rather than enlightened 
and filial faiths was an introdudbion xo the ratbnal 
and filial religion of the gofpel. This introdudion 
was made cautioufly and preparatorily in the follow- 
ing manner; In the firft place, as mankind, and par-* 
ticularly the Jews, were yet too feeble to be led to 
ftilfil the purpofies of God by a rational and filial faitb^- 
this, intermediate ftate was neceilary to teach them 
morality, and^ give them firong .religious impt:e0ions. 
df right iand wrong* It was lieceflary to awaken in 
them an attention to the di^reiit confequeocea o£ 
various thoughts and aftions^ that they might .regu** 
late their condudt by an attention to thoic ooDfe*- 
quences* In tbefecond place, it was neoeflary ta 
keep weak and ignorant mea under wholefome re* 
ftraint, that they might not fall into brutal !ignQran<^> 
atheifhfi, and a denial of Providence, or into. w\kl and 
diflblute fuperflition and pdiytheifmr Tbia the apoftier 
particularly points out by the ^peilation of a fchool^ 
mailer. Thirdly, whilft the! kw, ; ever threatening,, 
noticed: (in by its ordinances^, and particularly by its 
fin and trefpafs-offcriiigs,* denouncing as crirtiinal* 
cfrriors, or failings, partly unavoidable, partly not 
punifhable as civil offences,: it was^ eftablifhed a^a 
fymbolical leiibo, adapted to ^ther und^ftandidgs of 
mankind at that period> to.teiach them the.cffe£ls> 



. • Thefe fin and trefpafs-oiFerings, fetting afide their typical 
nature, feem to have been chiefly a kind of ecclefiaftical pen- 
nance, by undergoing which the offender was excufed from a flight 
han« or excommunication. 
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guilt, and pcrnicioufnefs of the flighteft tranfgreffion. 
Thus, whilft it was appointed to teach men the ex- 
iftence of fin; it prepared them for a more ready 
reception of Chrift, and his doArine of penitence and 
forgivenefs of fins. 

Let us fuppofe that men had no idea, or at mod: 
a very confined and imperfed one, of morality, and 
of the guilt and pernicioufnefs of immoral condud:, 
acknowledging perhaps only fome extremely great 
crimes as injurious and dcferving punifhmentj they 
muft neceffarily be more cold to the enunciation of 
grace and forgivenefs, which in their opinion they 
did not want, more infenfible to the call to amend 
their thoughts and anions, and difpofed to confider 
the gofpel • requifitcs to falvation as extremely rigid 
and overftrained. . Here holds the faying of the 
apoftle : the natural man, that is the merely ienfual, 
uninftru£ted, uncultivated man, whether on account 
of any thing that may be deemed his own fault, op 
of the ctrcumifances in which he is placed, received 
not the things of the Jptrit of God : for they arefoolijh^ 
ne/s unto him : neither can be know them. An under* 
(landing cultivated and enlightened, in a certain 
degree, is neceflary to a rationaK convidtion of the 
truths of chriftianity. Becaufe they are fpiritualfy dif* 
cerned: they muft be judged by reafon. On this 
account I am inclined to believe it is that the 
Malabars, North Americans, Hottentots, and other 
wholly uncivilized nations are fo deaf to the preach* 
ing' of the gofpel : chough I do not confider it as the 
fole caufe of the difficulty, nay almoft impoffibility, 
of convincing them of the truths of chriftianity in 
a rational manner. They want that degree of culti* 
vation nccefiary to their finding the gofpel worthy of 
acceptance on rational grounds. How far the more 
civilized nations, as the Greeks and Romans that 
were converted to chriftianity when the gofpel was 
firft preached, were prepared, and received the 
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neceffary fufceptibility of the pure and rational rcli^p 
gion of Jcfus by other difpenfations of thjc Divine 
Providence, I fhall not here inquire, as it would 
carry me too, far. Sti^U it appears to me probable 
that the benevolent and impartial Father of man'^ 
kind did not leave them Without fome means to 
this purpofe, making up^to them the want of the 
Mofaic difpenfation and inftrudtion by other pre- 
paratory helps, ib far at lead that they . alfo might 
receive the roots of chriftianity ; as it is declared tliat 
the heathen have fellowfhip in the gofpel, and that 
chriftianity ihobld be the religion* of all men, not 
of a particular people,, or a liatbnal religion, as all 
at that time known were. Thus the ftock of the 
tree, the branches of which were gradually to over- 
fhadow the whole earth, after its inhabitants,^ by the 
cultivation Of their reafon and morals, were become 
capable and worthy of enjoying its wholefome fruit, 
and refrefbing themfelves under its grateful ihade, 
muft: at leaft have been capable of being planted 
amongft the heathen* 

^ Laftly, ; This ftate of pupillage under ^the law, 
wherein the IfraeUtes were confined to a (lavifii 
obedience, and tied down by the whole of their 
religious fyftem to blind fubmifBon, whilfl: every 
thing was prefcribed to them> and nothing left to 
their own judgment, prepared them for a ftate; in 
which obedience it is true was required, yet not 
the obedience of a flave, but of a child, who obeys 
from confidence in a wife 'and affedionate father; 
who obeys, becaufe he is aware that his obedience 
is neceffary and advantageous to him ; who obeys, 
becaufe he perceives that this filial obedience and 
confiderKe in his father's commands are the beft and 
only means of augmenting and extending his virtue, 
knowledge and happinefs. In this view the law may 
be compared with the difficult and laborious exercifes 
impofed on the learner of any art, in which he is 
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left to furmount greater difficulties than occur in 
a£tual prafbice, that his abilities may be rendered 
capable of the greatell exertions* In this view per- 
h^s it was that Jefus termed his religious fyftem 
an eafieif yoke, and a lighter burden^ compared with 
the yoke of ceremonies, and the weight of ordinances 
under the law: and the apoftle reprefen^ the chrif- 
tians who are freed from it as peribns arrived at a 
ftatc of reft. 

Let me alio obferve that, in my opinion^ the 
apoflle Paul, when he fpeaks of the Mofaic difpen* 
fation, with all its rites and injtih6tions, as a ihadow . 
of what was to be, the fubfUnce of which was in 
Jefus, and' on this ground urges the abolition of the. 
law, meant principally that the religion o( Mofes 
was a; preparation and introdufbion to the more per- 
k6k reli^oa of Chrift, in the manner above related^ 
A^ kaft the ordinances relative to unclean meats^ 
neiw mdons and fabbaths, could not properly be fo 
deemed in any other fenle. And as it is fo clearly 
faid that theie were (hadows of a future fubftaiice, we 
tnay prefume from analogy that all the reft of the 
Mo&ic ordinances could not be fo in a more exalted 
or efficacious (igriification. Hdw far the facrifices 
were > an- ekception to this, and, considered as types, 
were, preparatory in a higher fenfe, I will not at pre-* 
fent take opon me to determine. 

Fronn the explanation I have given of the words of 
the apoftle that have been objedbed to me, it appears 
to me,< that, far from contradifting my idea of faith, 
they* tend to confirm it. But, whilft I n)ak^ con- 
fidence the firft and original idea of faith, I by no 
means deny that in the apoftoiical writings faith 
often ifdpli'es the general belief and practice of chrif-^ 
tianity^. My endeavour has been rather to fhew in 
what manner the word faith muft have acquired this 
general' (igni(icadon> by means of a juft connedbion 
with its original more limited one. Neither have I 
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the leaft doubt, but this developement of the ide« 
will eaable any one to underftand aright every par* 
ticular paflage in the writings of Paul, where faith 
and the law occur in oppofition to each other. 

If it be aCked, what truths are properly the ob- 
jeds of a cfaridian's faith; I would anfwer, that^ 
from the nature and defign of chriftianity ; all thofe 
truths, in an efpecial if not exclufive fenfe, appear 
to be fo» the knowledge of which makes us capable, 
fit, and ready to receive Chrift as our guide to con-- 
dud us to God, to religious virtue, and to true hap- 
pinefs, giving' ourielves up to bis dire6iion, and 
following his inftru£tions. Firfl: of all, then, they 
include all that we mull fuppdfe of Jefus to confide 
in him as a trufty and divine guide, and every 
thing by which he has confirmed his claim to our 
confidence. What thefe things are I have already 
pointed out, when fpeaking of the ratbnal grounds 
of faith. As he has afierted that he was fent by 
God to man, with full powers and authority, to be 
the light and life of the world, for which purposes he 
announced himfelf, we have only to admit the truth 
of his aflertion on rational grounds. If this be the 
cafe, an exadt and perfeft knowledge of the exalted 
and myflterious relation he bears to our heavenly 
Father is not abfolutely neceffaryy to oUige us to the 
ftrifteft exercife of that in which he frequently makes 
the whole duty of his followers to confift, the heark* 
ening to his voice, and keeping his word. I will not 
prefume to lay that, if we were, capable of difrovering 
fomething more clear and accurate refpeding that 
relation, and it could be made intelligible to us by 
juft images, or analogous and proper expreffions, it 
would not tend, not to the fatisfa6bion of a laudable 
curiofity merely, but to the ftrengthening of our faith 
in him, and increafc of our reverence for him. It 
may be a duty, therefore, for thofe who have capa- 
city and leifure enough, to enter on this deep and 
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nnyfterious inveftigacton, that they may extend their 
knowledge by a diligent and hunible inquiry. But 
I once n;ore repeat that is not in my opinion, <2^- 
Jolutely necejfary to our believing in Jcfus, and being 
favcd through him, that we Ihould have a perfedt, 
clear, and determinate conception of his proper na- 
ture i if we but know in what relation he Hands to 
us 9 and if we but thoroughly believe that he is en- 
dowed with divine wifdom, virtue, and power fuffi- 
cient to accomplifh what he was to perform for us, 
and that we muft hearken to him as we would heark- 
en to God, and fo honour the Son as we would honour 
the Father. And this, I think, is fo clearly and fre-^ 
quently faid in the New TeAament, that we muft 
deem it a divine teftimony of Jefus, and believe 
it on that teftimony, though we cannot attain to this 
conviftion by inquiring into the nature of Jefus, an 
inquiry beftrewed with metaphyQcal fubtUties, whilfl: 
after all, as others have already obferved,* it gives 
no more certainty or fatisfadion with refpedt to our 
juftification, than the mere belief in the aboVe- 
mentioned teftimonies of God concerning * Jefus, as 
whatever we infer relative to his nature muft be 
in like manner founded on teftim.onies /of fcripture, 
and itot derived from logical truths. 

If then fuch fpeculative queftions and difputes may 
be fet afide, withbut detriment to the pradical re- 
ligion of Jefus, I would divide the do£trines and 
truths which form the proper objedl of chriftian faith 
into thofe which defcribe to us and elucidate the 
fentiments, virtues, and perfe6tions of chriftianity. 



* See the excellent trad on the utility of the office of a 
preacher, and the qualifications for it, Ueber die Nut%bark{it ids Pn- 
digamtsy und dtren Beforderung» S, 146. where it is faid :- *' after 
all my notions ' concerning the perfon of Chrifi, I muft at laft 
rely on the teftimony of the holy fcriptiires (fuppofing that my 
notions adlually agree with them) as 1 before relied on the pro- 
mifes of the gofpel for the forgivenefs of my iiiis.*' 
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and thofe which include all the motives or induce* 
ments we have to endeavour after thofe fenti* 
ments, virtues, and perfedions. To the firft clafs 
belong all the coa)niands and precepts given us 
by Chrift, partly in exprefs words, partly in his con- 
dud and exaoiple^ which, as he was the declared 
image of God, have to us the force of laws. 
Though many of thefe precepts were fuch as might 
have been, and adtually were, difcovered by the rea- 
ion of many philpfophers unclouded by prejudice, 
both before and at . the time of Chrift's appearance, 
yet there were fev^ral, fuch for inftance as thofe rela- 
tive to purity of defires and manners, love of our 
enemies, &c. which he firft announced. Thus (hefe 
were objeds of faith to the wifer few, as well as to 
the many, whofe uncultivated underftandings could 
embrace fcarcely any part of morality except through 
faith. 

With rcfpefl: to thofe of the fecpnd clafs, nriany 
difcbrdant notions prevail amongft chriftians. la 
my opinion, however, they might eafily be reconciled, 
or, at leaft, the difputes concerning them would be 
conduded with lefs heat and animofity, if all were 
agreed on the principle that thefe truths have no in* 
trinfic value and importance, but are io far valu- 
able only as they are motives and aids to chriftian 
reditude. If this be admitted, it is clear that, ac- 
cording to the difpofitions and different ways of think- 
ing of men, this or that notion of Chrift's merits to- 
wards us will make an impreilion on one, which 
it will not on another; and this or that fuppofition 
-would produce an effcft in one, of which in another 
it would fail. To make this clear by an example, 
which relates to the point in queftiori: he who con- 
fiders his former difobcdience to the commandments 
of God as an immediate offence to his divine majefty, 
and indeed an offence infinite in degree, may confider 
faith in a proper atonement of the offended and 
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wrathful Deity by the blood of Jefus ncceffary to a 
pjpaccful affurance of forgivcnefs. Now it is obvi- 
ous thac, whijft he thinks the former, he mud be- 
lieve the latter, in order to be at peace, and to have 
courage to fet about a frefh obedience. Thus it 
Ihould feeni the Jews, at the tinne of the apoftles, 
who were accuftomed to bloody facrifices, and confi- 
dered the principle of the law, that there was no 
forgivenefs without Ihedding of blood, as an eternal 
and immutable principle of God's government, might 
be fooner reconciled ta chriftianity, by which all 
facrifices were abolilhed, when the apoftle repre- 
fented to theno the death of Jefus, which he fufFered 
for the good of mankind, and on account of their 
fins, and Which was in this view a facrifice, as the 
great trefpafs-offering, by which all w^s at once 
accomplifhed.* , 

' On the ojthcr hand, if a man conceive fin and dif- 
obedience to be not fo properly an offence againft 
the immutable, all-fuflicient, and ever blefled God, 
as a real calamity to the finner, and an offence 
againft himfelf: if his klea of the puniftiments of God 
be, that they are of no fervice to maintain the divine 
majefty, or fatisfy his vindidive juftice, reprefented 
too much like that of frail man, but that they are 

• Very different is it in this refpedl with the Jews of bur days. 
As they have long deiifted from offering up racrifices> and this 
part of their worfhip is fallen into difufe, they can no longer deem 
facrifices an indifpenfable condition of the remiflion of iins.. 
Hence reprefenting to them that Jefus was the great fin-offering 
for the offences of mankind does not make an imprefiion upon their 
minds advantageous to chriftianityi as they perceive not the 
neceffity of fuch an offering. They believe that God can and will 
forgive fins, without being moved to it by a fin-ofiering> from his 
inexhauflible mercy. To this, . and not to any facrifice, they 
think they muft have recourfe. Thus the reprefentation of the 
death of Jefus as a proper atonement to divine vengeance is (b far 
from being calculated to render chriilianity more pleafing and 
acceptable to the prefent Jews, that it tends rather to confirm all 
their prejudices againft it. 
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ordered, and ncceflarily brdiqred by inHqite goodnefs, 
for the tiencfit of finful man, to warn him of his 
errors, and recall him from xhem, and coDfcquently 
are to be confidered as means, not as ends : he may 
cpiifider the deiltfa of Jefus as necefiary, but only on 
this account that God might give us a firm aiTurance 
of his readinefs to forgive (ins, and excite us to em*- 
brace the comfort ar ifmg from that forglvenefs, and 
to fthvc after a grateful truth and obedience. The 
merits of Chrift, and efpecialiy his death, would be 
deemed important and be reverenced by a chriftian 
of this way of thinking, though he could not con- 
vince himfelf that he ought to underftand litei-ally fuch 
expreffions of fcripture as, the blood of Chi^ifl: cleanfes 
us from all (in, we are reconciled to God througrh the 
death of his Son, the Lord took all our (ins upon 
himielf, &c. or though he could not conceive that the 
imputation of the fins of another, or of the obedience 
and righteoufiiefs of another, taken in a (IriA fenfe, 
accord with the mcrcifulnefs of God. Such a chrif- 
tian, however, muft believe that all which Chrift did 
;and fufFered was highly meritorious, that all his fer- 
yices to mankind were crowned by his death, that 
this was a moft magnanimous facrifice^ and, in (hort, 
that Jefus did for us every thing that one man could 
db for another. He would find in the dieath of 
Chrift inciccnncnts to the moft heartfelt gratitude 
towards him, and to an imitation of his conduct, if 
his notions of its defign, utility and nccefTity were Ibncje- 
vihdx like the following. In the firft place we will 
fuppoie him to believe, on the divine authority, that 
the Lord of our falvation was to be made perfeQ: by 
fufFering death ; or that Jefus could not hzvc been 
our fuccour, in the moft extenfive fenfe in which we 
need fuccour, if he had only bttn born and lived for 
us, without dying for us alfo. He would find it 
highly proper that he, who was intended for a pattern 
to creatures that could only be made happy by fuffer- 
VoL. IIL 3 B ings. 
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ings, ihould, as the leader of mortal man^ go through 
fufFerings to dominion, and guide them through the 
gloomy path of death : a leader, from whom they 
fhould learn, with unfhaken reliance on the aOifling 
and fuppprting grace of their heavenly Father, to go 
through all the toils and af&iflions of this life, and 
to fubmit to that painful and terrible fcene which 
even his beloved Son could not efcape. He would find 
it highly meet that Jefus in his death fliould exhibit 
a pattern of thofe magnanimous fentiments and vir- 
tues, by the imitation of which we might exak and 
ennoble an event fo humiliating to man. Moreover^ 
the death of Jefus would appear to him a matter 
highly conducive to his peace and comfort, when 
connedled with his return to life and refurredtion^ 
which fo quickly followed. It would then be to him 
the moft certain proof of the truth of what he faid to 
all who believe in him : I live, that ye aljo might 
receive life. In his opinion our heavenly guide would 
thus,* in his moft perfc6t life, and eternal effencc, have 
fhewn his followers what they had to hope and expeft. 
Confidering how neceflary the well-founded hope of 
a happy immortality is to excite and promote chrif- 
tian virtue i confidering that all other motives would 
have little or no efFeA on the human mind, that all 
muft ultimately centre in this hope, and receive from 
it their chief force ; he would think the quettion, why 
Chrift Ihould die, fufficiently refolved if he knew 
no other anfwer. It was neceffary for him to die 
that he might rife again ; and for him- to rife 
again, that he might convince, by an aftual proof, 
adapted to their underftandings, the immenfe num- 
ber of thofe who are incapable of being perfuaded 
of a future ftate by probable or folid arguments j 
remove all diftruft of this moft beneficial and im- 
portant truth from the. minds of the more thinking ; 
and place the authenticity of his divine miOion, and 
the validity of bis doctrines, beyond the reach of 
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dcmbt. Probably he would imagine that the death 
of Jefus might be confidercd as a natural event, per- 
fedly according with the -circumftances of the times, 
and the ftate of the Jews at that period. Confidcr- 
ing the religious notions and opinions that prevailed 
amongft that people, their elders, and men of learn- 
ing, at the time of Chrift*s coming; he might believe 
that fuch a .reformer, who combated their deareft 
prejudices; ftripped off the mafk from hypocrify and 
fuperftition ; preached, inftead of mere outward cere- 
monies^ the worfhipping God in fpirit and in truth ; 
inllead of a corrupt and mutilated morality, pure 
rational virtue; inftead of a blind religious zeal, and 
a palrtial love and benevolence confined to men of 
the fanie way of thinking, an enlightened zeal for 
God, and univerfal philanthropy; teaching men, to 
cxpeft the pro^r reward of virtue in ihc internal 
, happinefs reibhing from goodnefs of heart ; the fenti- 
ment of acceptance with God> and the nobler plea- 
fures of a future and better ftate, inftead of the 
temporal and external advantages of this world; 
and a6ling in a manner diametrically oppodte to all 
their earthly hopes and expcftations ; could not, 
without a miraculous interpofition * of Providence, 
have experienced any other fate than that of Jefus. 
Thus, would he conceive^ muft he have been hated, 
perfecutcd, and put to death. Why then, would fie 
aflc, fhould Providence have prevented, by a miracle, 
this natural event, when it ferved to confirm the 
uprightnefs and truth of Chrift, whofe fuffcrings and 
death ferved to difplay his excellent and divine 
charadter, and place it in the ftrongeft and moft 
pleafing light ? When befides, his pcrfon muft 
become more worthy, his moral charafter more 
eftimable, and his merits more important and afied- 
ing to mankind,' by what he fuffered as their bcne- 
faflor and faviour; whilft thus redeemed man muft 
be drawn and knitted to him by the ftrongeft ties of 
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gratitude? Mud not truth, ivifdom and virtue be 
profited by whatever tended to promote a reverential 
efteem, heartfelt gratitude^ and lively thankfulnefs 
for the bloody facrifice of our Redeemer ? Can we 
love, admire and adore the moft perfeA pattern of 
wifdom and virtue in human nature, not from efteem 
merely, but, as he gave his life for us, fronn grati- 
tude, without being moved to imitate his^ virtue and 
goodnefs? Why fhould Providence have miracu- 
loufly interpofed to prevent the fufFerings and death 
of Jefus, when they could not but excite, in the 
ininds of thofe who believe in him, an abhorrence 
of thofe moral evils which occafioned them, and 
from the dominion and confequences of which 
nothing but the facrifice of himfelf could deliver the 
finful world ? Such a chriftian as we are defcribing 
would naturally conclude: a date, from which 
nothing but the extreme abafement, and moft mag- 
nanimous facrifice of fo eminently exalted a perfon 
could emancipate us, muft have been in the highcft 
degree corrupt, perilous, and deftruftive: an evil, 
that could require fo dear a remedy, muft have been 
a great and moft deteftable evil. 

Now let thefc notions ftand or fall by their intrinfic 
worth. It will be of the higheft importance, to in- 
quire into their efficacy with rcfpeft tp promoting 
diligence and zeal in the caufe of virtue, and an 
imitation of Chrift, which is fo ftrongly irfculcated 
in fcripture. To Ihorten this inquiry, let us compare 
what he has done and fufFercd for the good of man- 
kind, to the endeavours of a magnanimous and be- 
nevolent man, who feeks to deliver' his loft unhappy 
brother from the hands of thofe by whom he has 
been led to perdition. 

Let us fuppofe it neceffary to this purpofe, not 
only that the good brother fhould open the eyes of 
his fecjuced kinfman to his errors, Ihew him the 
abyfs into which he had fallen, and into which he 
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would plunge ftiil deeper^ point out to him the 
better way in which he (hould go, and excite hinGito 
break his diigracefui chains ; but that his endeavours 
CO deliver this brother (hould expofe him to the 
hatred, ipalice, and perfecution of his feducers, all 
the efiefks of whofe enmity and rancour he mud un- 
dergo $ and in Jhort, that he can only fave his bro-* 
ther at the peril of his owii' life. If now he refolvc 
to fubf^ic to all this, and ftead&ftly purfue his afiec- 
tionace purpofe, undeterred by toil, danger, and con- 
tumely, what muft we naturally exped from fuch 
an xheroic inftance of unconquerable greathefs of 
foul? Will not he who is delivered, if he have a 
lively conception of what his brother has done and 
fuffered for him, coofider his former blindnefs and 
erTor with more inward forrow, fliame, and repent- 
ance, the more it coft his deliverer ? When he re- 
flefts that his brother, regardlcfs of himfelf, facri- 
ficed his eafe and reputation ; when he views the fears 
and wounds on his body, the confequences of his 
benevolent undertaking ; how will the feelings of his 
iinind» that would ocherwife have remained infenfibJe, 
be awakened ! However torpid his fenfibility might 
hitherto hav< been, will he not be moved and ex- 
cited to the mod: lively gratitude towards his deli- 
verer, CO admiration of his benevolent and virtuous 
difpofitton, and to a rbfolution of purfuing the path 
to which his, brother has brought him back? If 
we can think this ; and if it t>e difficult to find another 
way in which a man can be more naturally and 
certainly excited to good, than this, which engages 
every moral motive in the caufe pf virtue; the no- 
tions of the chri(!l:ian above defcribed cannot be 
detrimental to chriflianity in a practical view, what* 
ever may be thought of them in other rcfpefts. 
Under the promi&d acceptaaoe of God, he would 
perform, iiKomparably better, his duty to his divine 
benef«£ix>r, die feeds of which already exifte^ in his 
; . 3 B 3 . nature. 
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nature. He would think it the ntiorc unncceflary 
that the univerfally beneficial death of Jefus (hould 
be prevented by a miracle, as permitting it was no 
injuftice to him who fuffcred it willingly, and God 
could fully compenfate all his fufferings by the 
moft glorious reward. 

Such perhaps would be the notion of the defti- 
nation of Jefus, and the defign and ufe of his fuffer- 
ings and deaths iformed by one who could not re- 
concile the fyflematic opinion of a particular media- 
tion and atonement with his ideas of God, his attri- 
butes, his paternal relation to man, the intent of 
punilhmcnt in general, and of that of ^ father in par- 
ticular. We will not determine, whether fuch a no- 
tion be fufficiently complete, and comprife the foil 
meaning of thofc pafTages which mention the dcftina- 
tion of Jefus, and the purpofe of his death : as it 
hitherto remains undecided, whether, on account of 
certain difficulties, we be authorized to rcjeft the 
literal meaning of fuch pafTages, and, laying afide 
fome particular modes of expreffioh, confine ourfelvcs 
to the general point, that the fufferings of Chrift 
were beneficial to mankind, and a fource 6f fal- 
vation. This, however, I think may be maintained 
that, with fuch a notion, defective as it may be, a 
chriflian whofe way of thinking is as we have above 
defcribed, may pofiefs a faith in Chrifl capable of 
quieting his mind, and amending his heart. He 
may poffefs a faith not derogatory to the fundamental 
truths of the chriflian religion : believing that God 
and the Father of our Lord Jefus Chrift is alfo the 
Father of all men ; that hd has and fhews paternal 
fentinients, purpoles, and determinations with refpe6k 
to them ; and that owing to this paternal love he (ent 
them his Son, to bring them back to himfelf, to a 
knowledge of truth, to the love and exercife of vir- 
tue, and to eternal happinefs : believing that the 
Son effcfted this, partly, by the information that 
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God was their Father in the tnoft comprehenlive and 
confolatory knk, that he would forgive all paft difo- 
bedierice, if fuccecded by repentance and obedience, 
that this obedience confided in the pradice x>f his 
injun6idons and the imitation of his example, that 
the^ceremonial religion of the Jews was abolifhed, 
that i;\K>rfhipping in fpirit and in tru(h, or faith 
made a6tive through love alone was. of any avail, and 
that a fpiritua], heavenly, and eternal felicity would 
be the reward and inheritance of his faithful follow-^ 
er$;-and^<partiy by his wbdle life, his condu£t, his 
fatei bis ideath and refurreftion, in which^he not only 
confirmed his miffion in the cleared: manner, but 
perfbl-med every thing neceflary to reconcile man to 
God tha^ rpan Hin^felf, could not perform, removed 
every obftacle which he himfelf could not furmount, 
and by, his /pirit gave them all the excitement, hope, 
aiffiftance and fupport, necefTary to their following 
him with truth and fteadfaftnefs. I will not prefume 
to ^ deny that thefe fundamental doftrines of chrifti* 
anit^ thay' be farther developed, and more precifely 
determin^. How they are difplayed in theological 
fy/lems> according to different confefTions of faith, is 
well known to every learned reader. But let me ob- 
ferve, niyidefign is only to illuftrate my text by a few 
remarks, not to write a fyftem of theology. I (hall 
tfow, therefore, return to our author and examine 
how the idea of faith here given may be reconciled 
with what he fays on the fubjeft. 

In the firft place : /<i/>i& is ibe means through* which 
we jfbail not ferijb^ but have everlafting life. Jf, by 
faith in Chrifl, we underftand an aftive efficacious con- 
fidence in him, according to the relation in which he 
has revealed himfelf to us, fo that this faith is the 
ground of Qiir amendoient, as well as of our aiTu* 
ranee r a faith in him, not only as the meffenger of 
God's forgivenefs, but as a mediator, and a guide to 
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the adual enjoyment of it 2 nothing can be rhore 
fuitable to man's natorCj or conducive to the end, 
than God's defign o( bringing man to eternal life 
through faith in Cbrift. 

Secondly : By means (f faith in bim our fins mil be 
forgiven^ and the punijhment of thefn linU * be averted. 
This forgivenefs is a£lually his work, either as be ef- 
{t(k:s^ it with God for us, in the proper fenfe, and re- 
conciles him to man, or as he gives tis an aflbrance 
of the divine forgivenefs^ . and ren^s us capable of 
enjoying it ; and our faith, thii vadtive truft in him^ 
is, on our fide, the mean by which we become 
partakers of the divine beneficence. 

Thirdly : Faith in Cbrift the, righfeous iwtf J^fp^if 
the place of that right eoufnefsy and Jinl^s perfeSion^ t» 
which we cannot attain, it may be faid of the chrifii- 
an's faith in Jefus, that it fupphes the place of pc^r&A 
righteoufneis, in the fame fenfe, and with as much 
juftice as we might fay of ah infant, that all his duties 
and virtues confift in an obedient confidence in his 
wifer and afFe6bionate parentis, and in fubmiiSon to 
their ricceffary and falutary guidance. The more per- 
fe£l the child's confidence in it^ parents and their 
inftruAions, and the chriftian's in Cbrift and his 
precepts, the better fach fulfils his duty, is obedient 
and virtuous. 

Fourthly : Tet this faith doth not make voi4 the law, 
hut eftailijfhes it. This our author feems to advance 
as a limitation. But according to the idea I- have 
given of faith it requires no fucfa limitation, no 
caution againft its abufe. For our faith nuiR be 
thoroughly aCtive, fince the ultimate end of Chrift's 
coming into the world was to make us good and 
happy. As little neceffary was it to obfcrvc that 
a mere ajfurancey or ftrong perfuafion of a man's own 
Jahationy is neither a condition, nor a pkdge cf it. 
For this affurance is not an adive faith in Jefus, 
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our guide. In fad, I have no confidence in a 
guide, who tould and would conduft me to the de-^ 
filled place, i£ it be not aAive, or if it dq not imptfl 
tne to follow- him. An affurance or perfuaiion that 
he could conduiS: me rightly, howcVer ftfdng it, may 
be^.or iiQwever I may intv^nd to honour him^by it; 
or the idea, iioweVcr linrely, that be has already 
Jed me to the place, chough I have hot yet taken a 
finjgle ftep ; is mere felf-deception, and not that con-* 
fidence which I otjght td have in him. On the con^ 
trary, fuch a confidence is by no means inconfiftent 
with the doubt whether I be diligent, afftive, and 
indefatigable in following my guide, or whether my 
confidence be ft|fficiently efficacious* '' Thus it is vety 
pofiible that a chriftian nray have a faving faith, an 
efficacious truft in Jefus, without an abfblote afiti* 
ranee of his being in ^ ftate of grace. This doubtj 
however, can only confift ia a man's objedling to 
himfelf chat be is not fufBcimtiy diligent and zeafeus 
in his faith, and in the love and pra^ice of wba( is 
good. Hence it is obvious^ that a chrifiian, ,whd 
dehnonftrates his faith by imitatiiig Jefus, las- Itttk 
cauib to doubt of bis being in a flatc oi grace, becanfit 
he has liot fuch lively feelings ^ love towards Cfarift, 
and joy in him, as he mi^u wi(h« He who truly 
and indefatigably felbws his guide, may reft aflnned 
that he will be led right by hiiti^ and that he poT- 
fefies the necefiary confidence in him, tboagh be 
may ^iih this confidence accompanied with more 
joyfulnefs and with more lively ienxicnents of love and 
gratitude. 

Fifthly : 2lfr* adfoaniage $f faith isi ibaiy by iis 
means^ the rigbuottfntjs and death rf Cbrift tuill Jove 
us from eur fau. If this be coniiftent with the ^e* 
going, faith in Chrift the righteous, who has giveii 
himfelf for us, not only comforts, but faves us : that 
is^ we mufl believe Chrift wa$ righteous for us^ not 
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10 impart to us his rigbteoufnefsj but ta recommend 
righceoufnefs to us in the moft powerful manner, to 
deter us from fin, to difplay to as the odioufnefs 
of its form, &c. When all that he did and fuf-' 
fered is confidered in this way, parciculariy in a mO'- 
tH view, we are aftually fayed from our fins, through 
faith in his righteoufnefs and death. - How they have 
made this polCble in general may be left undeter* 
mined. It is fufficient that all parties adnniit that 
our faith actually muft do fo, inafmuch as we are 
thereby placed in a fituadon to attain our imperfect 
righteoufnefs, or to be as good, and as obedient to 
God as is poffible m the prefent ftate of things. 
Our author farther places the advantage of faith in 
this, that it is. propofed by the Jcripures as the means 
appointed hy God for rendering imperfeS righteoufnefs 
equivalent f in bis jSgbl, to perji&i tind even of trans^ 
forming it into perfeSt. Where God perceives in 
man the a£tive principle of obedience, and the ele- 
ments of righteoufnefs, that is, faith in our prefent 
fi^te, he lees the inevitable good confequences which 
will extend to all eternity. So far is true faith, in his 
fight, equivalent to perfe£t righteoufnefs; as it con« 
tains ihe principle, feed, and origin of it. Its con>^ 
fequences will flill continue to increafe and extend 
themfelves. Thus virtue, proceeding from faith, and 
founded on the infallible knowledge and juft direc-> 
tion of God, muft ever be growing tpore perfcft-j 
efpecially as faith tends to increaie and reftify our 
pradtical judgment, and to bring both it,, and the 
will joined with it, more nearly to coincide with the 
judgment and will of God. The more this hap- 
pens, the more are we capable of loving and do*^ 
ihg, from our own knowledge, that good which we 
had hitherto loved and praftifed from confidence in 
God ; and our advancement towards perfeftion will 
be more fpeedy, and our propenfity to virtue nriore- 
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firm and unalterable, when we no longer walk by 
ftich, but by fight. 

Sixthly : FaUb improves right eoufnefs, and again 
every degree of right eoufnejs is a proportional preparative 
for faith ; and^ if it do not produee faitb^ will end in 
Jelf-rigbteoufnefsy and fatanical pride. That faith im- 
proves righteoufnefs is obvious, as, in want of prac- 
tical knowledge, the knowledge of God made ours 
by faith, not only improves righteoufnefs and religi^ 
ous virtue, but produces them. But as faith moves 
and excites us to follow the divine precepts ; in pro-^ 
portion as we pradife the obedience excited by faith, 
we (hall experience, and kt\ an inward convi6iion, 
how necefiary and advantageous it is to us to have 
fuch an a6tive confidence in God. If, however, we 
be not more difpofed to faith by fuch experience, 
an.d more ftrongly moved to truft in God, and givt 
ourfelves up to his direction; we cannot acknow- 
ledge him to be a good and trufty leader : we mufl 
fall into felf- righteoufnefs ; oppofe our judgment to 
his; imagine that we are capable of directing our- 
felvesj rebel againft his willj and, with fatanical 
pride^ feek to be independant of him. 



PROP. XC V. p. 426. 
General Reflections on the final Happinefs of Mdnkind. 



Our author, in his endeavour to prove the pro- 
bability of the final happinefs of all mankind from 
the fcriptures, notices the moft important palTages 
that tend to fupport his argument. Avoiding a 
fimilar inquiry into particular texts of fcripture, I 
ihall content myfelf with adding fome general remarks 
on the fubjcfl; preferving the fame impardality, as 
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wben^ in an addition to a former propofiiion, I exhi- 
bited the arguments that might be deduced fronn 
r^aibn both for and againft the ultimate happinef$ of 
all men, without offering any decifiori of my own^ 

I ihall firft oblerve that particular paffages of 
fcripture appear abfolutely to favour the common 
opinion of the total rejedioa, and ^ndlefs mifery, of 
thoffp who leave this world unbelieving and una* 
mended { and that ' chefe pafiage^ at^ar to be nnore 
weightyi as well as more numefOu«i than thofe. which 
favour the oppofite opinion. Thus whi)ft both fides 
reft their proof on particular patTigeSi ^:he advocates , 
of the common opinion hav^ foiTif advantage over 
their opponents^ and the latter caf) ad; only on the 
defcnfive, feckiftg to ward off the blows chat they 
cannot return. On ch^ other band, if the diiputants 
add to their inquiry into particular paflTages^ the 
coofidtratipn of the general purport of the chriftiao 
revelation^ the fcriptural reprefent^tions of the umi^ 
verfal, benevolence aud paternal love of God, the 
defign of bur redemption by Chrift, &c j or if the 
strength of the exprefiioos be brought to the teftof 
reafon, by it to be confirmed or foftened j the op^ 
pofers of that opinion will have the vantage ground* 
Probably the queftion might ultimately be decided 
in their favour, if they could prove that the general 
purport of revelation, and the fundan^ental notions it 
gives of God, his attributes, defigns, and relation to 
man, nnuft avail more than particular paffages, in 
reconciling contradiAions not eafy to be removed. 
In this cafe, the paternal relation of God to man, 
which IS the foundation of all chriftianity, would 
ieem a fufiicient groiind for reje£Ung the ftri£i: literal 
feofe of paflages militating agaiafli it, and facrificitig 
then™ to the general purport of the fcripture. God 
promifes, would the defeatkr of tbe, final happinefe 
of al) men fay to himfelf, to fhemr infinitely morti 
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mercy, patience, grace, and fbrgivenefs to man, 
than the mod aflfeftionate father can ever (hew to his 
child.' How can I reconcile this paternal love and 
mercy with the threats of eternal punifliarjent, and 
total rejeftion ? Can I fuppofc that fuch a father as 
God declares hin^felf to be to mankind, will allow 
his fon, who is all his life-time under his eye, and 
the influence of his paternal authority, not a few 
years, but at mod a few days of probation % his good 
or bad conduA during which is to decide the whole 
of his future fate, which depends on his father ? Can 
I imagine that he has fo limited to the (htfrteft period 
his fon's poflibilicy and t:apability of meriting his 
father's love and reward, or haired and puniftimcnt, 
and in a certain meafure his whole moral nature, 
that beyond it no change of his heart to good or bad 
can follow, or, if it did, could produce no alteration 
in his fate ? Can I believe that a wife father would 
thus permit the total happinefs or mifery of his ion 
to depend on a fingle trial, or at mofl: a few ? 

This cafe is not drawn too unlike, or is it an 
unapt comparifbn. For what is the life of man, 
confidered as a ftate of probation, when compared 
with an eternity, in which, no farther trial takes place, 
and no alteration can be made, but his difpofition, 
conduA and fate afe immutably fixed ? Probably 
the advocate of final happinefs will avail himfelf of 
this ^circumftance too in the comparifon, that, to 
it)ake every thing equal in both cafes, ignorant, un- 
thinking, inexperienced childhood muft be confidered 
as the time of probation, our earthly life being but 
the beginning and Jnfancy of our exiftence, Befides, 
in comparing the two cafes, he would find this 
much harder, that in the latter there is no determi- 
nate time of probation, no certain number of, years 
' on which the fon may fafely reckon, where at 
leaft he would have opportunity for repeated trials. 

But 
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But unqueftionably the hardell of all would be^ 
when the father irrevocably rejefts his fon on the 
firft failure, without giving him a chance for repair- 
ing it. Of behaving himfclf better : and we fre- 
quently find the young and thoughtlefs (inner fud- 
denly taken o£F in his firft crime. To this indeed 
k may ,be replied that the father, who has made 
this ftrift determination with refped to his fbn's 
fate, is free from reproach, as he had already given 
his fon warning : the latter, therefore, knowing he had 
a rigid father, (hould have been more cautious j if 
he were nor, he cat) blame nothing but his own 
imprudence. But it may be anfwcred, though I 
muft leave the inconfiderate fon to his fate, as the 
fruits of his own folly, I perceive no love, kindnefs 
or mercy in the father's conduft to his rafh, but 
unhappy fon. If I cannot fully juftify.tbe {on*& 
conduft, this does not juftify the ftridl refolve of 
the father, according to human notions. The ig- 
norance, inexperience, and giddinefs of youth, arc 
at leaft fome excufe for the former: but what fof- 
tening circumftances can be advanced in juftifying 
the rigour of the latter ? If it be faid that a paternal 
love, incompatible with fuch fevere rcfolvcs, is not 
that true paternal love which God bears his rational 
creatures, and which is fuitable to his nature, but 
human frailty and imperfedtion : this is cutting the 
knot, inftead of untying it : and Tt may be faid that 
what is confidered as human, and unfuitable to God, 
in this idea, is the efTence of paternal love, which 
feeks the happin^fs of its objed as much and as long 
as poffible. If this be taken away, nothing more re- 
mains of God's paternal love to man j regarded as fo 
affeftionate, and we are totally deprived of all ideas 
of it ; or rather it is changed into its oppofite, ac- 
cording to that analogy by which alone we are able 
to form any conception of this, as well as of the other 
attributes of God. 

They 
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They who have cndeavdbred to reconcile the 

threats of eternal punifhment, that cannot well be 

denied, with the goodnefs and paternal love of God, 

by fuppofing that thefe threats will not be carried 

into execution to the utmoft rigour of the words by 

which they are exprefied ; but that God has a right, 

like human legiflators, to mitigate the feverity of 

his punilhments according to circumftances i did not 

confider tha( this fuppoGtion is a disparagement to 

God's truth, and confcquently Weakens the grounds 

on which our trufl: in his word mud be built. It 

will avail them nothing to make a diftin6tion betwixt 

threats and promifcs ; and to maintain that thefe mud 

be certain and deterniinate, but that thbfe may be 

altered by the fubfequent rcfolves of Go^. Neither 

can the comparifon of human legiflators or^-nnagiftrates 

hold here; as feverer threats than they could, or 

would fulfil, would procure no true and durable 

advantage, either in government or education, but 

rather be prejudicial: they would frequently give 

occaGon to impunity; and it always denotes weak- 

nefs, or want of power, when a man threatens raorfe 

than he can, or will perform, Befides, when we 

fpeak of the execution of human laws, we in fome 

meafure know and forefee the principles and maxims 

according to which, in the diftribution of punifhment, 

they will be mitigated, or put in force with the uttnoft - 

rigour. The circumftances under which this rigour 

or . mitigation will take place being known, he who 

violates the law can ftill forefee his fate v/ith fome 

probability. All this, however, is inapplicable to 

the threats pf God. Were we once to admit that 

the intent of them is not equally drift with the cx- 

preffion, and that a mitigation of them may be ex- 

peded, we are in a dangerous uncertainty. Not 

perceiving the fundamental laws of God's moral 

government of bis rational creatures, and not fufficr- 

' . ently 
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encly knowing his xtwttttx of adtion^ we fhould be 
ignorant of the principles on which we might judge 
what if) thefe threats was properl)^ true, in what 
degree they would, be carried into execution^ and 
whether they would in general take place. This 
uncertainty wpukl greatly favour the hope of abfbiure 
innpynity^ with which the wicked are too prone to 
flatter (hea^felves : at leaft it would much weaken the 
impreflion of the threats of puniihnnent, and confe* 
quently militace againft the end for which they were 
defigncd. 

Though we cannot eafily aidmit this foftening ex- 
planation of the threats of eternal punilhment, ftill it 
may be 9(ked> whether we may nor fuppofe that 
thefe threajts, which are.expreiSsd in an unconditional 
and unlimited manner, are to be underftood in a 
conditional and limited fenfe, without doing vio- 
lence to the wordsi and without Tapping the foun-^ 
dations of God's tryth. It may be fupppfed that 
eternal pupifhments are threatened to Tip and (innerss 
. that is, to the former as long as it is pra£bitbd, as long 
as it eKifts ; to the latter fo far a^ they are (inners, or 
lb far as they continue to offend againfl the defigns 
and ordinances of their Creator. If the divine threats 
may be underftood with this limitation, or, in the 
language of the fchools, reduplicktive^ it would not 
, follow that punilhment muft endure to all eternity, if, 
in fome portion of eternity, fin could ccafe, and beaiH 
nihilated, and the finner be fome time converted. It 
may be faid, they relate to fin, and pipfumc its 
aftual exiftence. They concern the finner fo far as 
he is a finner. If, then, he ceafe to be^fo, it would 
feem that his punilhment muft alfo ceafe. There arc 
parallel modes of expreffion in fcripture, that appear 
to favour this interpretation. When, for inftance, it 
is faid : whofoever is hrn of God finnetb noty i John 
v. 18. ,we muft undcrftanA this limitation : fo long, 
' \ ' and 
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and fo far, as he is born of God. Ft)r he might 
ceafe CO be foy aod then he would certainly £11. 
What fhould hinder our uoderftandtng the fcriptural 
exprefliQO concerning the wicked : ibi wralb ef Ged 
remainetb $n bm^ and other (imilar ones, with the 
limitation that they remain objedts of God's wrath 
as long as they are wicked* St. Paul declares, 
I Cor. vi. 9, 10, that neither fornkators, nor ido* 
kters, nor adulterers, &c, ihall inherit the kingdom 
of God. This is uoqueftiooably to be underftood in 
a conditional fcnfe, that the wickjcd, fo far as they 
are fo, and whiift they continue in fin, (hall be ex* 
eluded from the kingdom of God. But they are not 
denied the hope of being converted from their fins, 
and then beconning happy partakers in Chrift's king* 
dom. The.Bible, however, afibrds us a pal&ge ftiU 
.more to the point, which feems fully. to juftify this 
mode of interpretation. The prc^het Jonah is com- 
miflTioned from God to tell the corrupt Ninevites that 
their city will be dtftroycd in forty days. This was 
an unconditional threat, and no hope was given- the 
Ninevites, that their repentance would avert the 
threatened puniihment. This may be concluded 
from the filence of the prophet, who, In deliverfng' 
his meiTage, mentions not a word of any mitigation 
of the rigour of the feotcnce being to be expe&ed 
from their amendment. But were not this fufficient 
to make us fuppole the threat unconditional, we 
cannot doubt it, when we confider^ how difiatisfied 
the prophet was, becaufe the threat annou/iced by 
him was not executed. Could he have been difiacis- 
fied, if his threat had been couched in fuch terms as 
to give the Ninevites room to hope that their repent- 
ance would fave them from its execution, or if he 
had underftood it in that fenfe ? Had this been the 
cafe, he could not poifibly have imagined, that the 
fupprefTion of the puniflimeot of the Ninevites, after 
they had repented, could lead them to confider him 
Vol. III. . 3 C as 
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as a lying prophet ; nor could he poffibty have been 
angry at God's remitting the threatened punifliment^ 
which he had prooiifcd to remit on their repentance. 
Befides, the lefibn which God gave the difcontented 
prophet, when he attempted to juftify his anger, 
mull have been couched in very different terms: 
inftead of pointing out to the prophet his pity, and fo 
juftifying his fparing the Ninevites, he needed only 
have mentioned his injuflice, in requiring of God 
what he had not promifed, and demanding the exe- 
cution of a threat exprefsly contrary to its con- 
editions. Whether the Ninevites were juftified in 
expeding the performance of God's threat only on 
condition that they did not turn from their ways, and 
how far > they had grounds for hoping that their fin- 
cere repentance would avert the intended punifhmentj 
are • only to be determined by the event, and by 
God's anfwer to Jonah. Both teach us that, in 
fimilar cafes, we may expeft every thing from the 
h^ercy of God, and that his threats may .be con- 
ditionally underftood, when they are unconditionally 
cxpreffed. 

If it be aflced, why thefe threats were thus un- 
conditionally ^poken, and why this condition was 
not cleaMy exprefled in words, it may probably be 
anfwered : an unconditional threat may make a 
deeper imprcfTion on the mind of a finner, excite a 
terror that will be the more efficacious Sot being uni- 
ted with doubt and anxiety, and thus produce a more 
earncft repentance, in thofe who require for their 
amendment a ftrong fenfe of fear and terror. Proba- 
bly the denuntiacion of the prophet Jonah would not 
fo powerfully have excited the Ninevites to repent- 
ance, had the hope of pardon been clearly announced 
to them, fo that they could have had no doubt of it. 
It is not difficult to perceive that the threats of eter- 
nal mifery, uttered in the fcriptures againfl: fin and 
finners, are moft fuitably and efficacioufly exprefled 

in 
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ia an unconditional manner. The inftrufbions given 
us in the fcripture are confined to the teaching us, 
how we muft lead our lives hcre^ to fecure hap- 
pinefs hereafter. They extend not to a future life: 
they tell us not how we muft conduft ourfclves in it : 
they only afTure us that we fhall be in it what we are . 
fitted for by our conduft in the prefent, and that it 
will be a ftate of the moft juft and adequate retribu- 
tion of the works we perform, and the difpofition 
we cultivate here. - They teach us, that he who op- 
pofes the order and- purpofcs of his wife arid bene- 
volent Creator will be theobjeft of pynifliment and 
wretchednefs, and that an oppofition to the ordinances 
of God will be attended with eternal mifery. 

To make theimpreflion of thefe inftruftions more 
forcible, the fcripture tells us that the future ftate of 
retribution ^ill be the more perfedt, in that it will be 
devoid of every thing which moderates and alloys 
the undifturbed enjoyment ' and perfed reward of 
good, and the natural coniequences and punifhment 
of evil in this life. In that kingdom of truth and or- 
der every one will be exa£tly what he ought to be, 
the virtuous happy, the wicked miferable, without 
any commixture of circumftances tending to weaken 
the proper fate of each. Thus much the fcripture 
teaches us concerning our future ftate: and this ap- 
pears to me all that it was neceftary or proper to 
teach us. The qucftions, however, whether the 
good may there become worfc, or the wicked better 5 
and what alterations the deftiny of either would, in - 
that cafe, undergo \ on which, according to this ftate 
of the cafe, bottoi!ns the whole doftrine of the future 
fate of the blefled, and of the damned, it leaves to 
be anfwered by philofophy. 

. It does not agree with oiy plan, fully to examine 
what philofophy gives us reafon, with fome proba- 
bility, to expeft. As however it only permits us to 
conclude from analogy, it will only allow of the three 
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following pfopofitioiis : either the ftate of every man 
in a future life \% irreverfibly fixed, fo that, with 
refpeft to the developemcnt of his omental faculties, 
his morality and perfe6^ion admit not of any adv^nrce^- 
ment or decline: or fome men advance without 'being 
able to decline, whilft others decline without being 
able to advance : or both declenfion and advance- 
ment may cake place in one and the fame man. 
. The firft is repugnant to that mutability .eflfential to 
man, and to all created beings in general; accord- 
ing to which, it cannot be impoflible for them, 
though they may be unable to acquire new ideas, 
to ailociate their former ones in a new manner. From 
their nature, as long as ch^y are left to themfelves, 
all intelligent creatures muft approach that perfeftion 
to which they tend, or they muft recede from it. 
If they remain invariably ftill, it can only be owing 
to an extraordinary efFed of divine omnipotence, by 
which both the virtue of the good, and the wickcd- 
nefs of the bad, after having attained a certain pointy 
are brought to an eternal ftand. If this be taken 
for granted with refpefl: to the wicked, and it be 
attempted to prove from it the eternity of their 
punifliment, it appears to me reafoning in a circle. 
For the fuppofition of eternal punifliment is found- 
ed on the eternal perverfenefs of the wicked: and 
this eternal/ per verfcnefs is not deduced from the na- 
ture of their minds, but from a determination of 
God, by which they are compelled to it, that they 
might fufFer eternal punifliment, as the good arc com- 
pelled to remain in their virtue, that ihey may be 
capable of eternal reward. 

Whether the fecond propofition be admiflible, or. 
not, will depend chiefly oil the anfwer to the fol- 
lowing queflion : does the debafement or decline of 
the wicked apply to their underftanding, as well as 
their will; or is it to be fuppofed that the under- 
ftanding continues to improve, whilft the will i^ eter- 
nally 
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a3Jly growing woffe? He that afferts the latter, 
will appeal, perhaps, to the example of thofc wicked 
people who raay be extremely depraved in heart, 
notwithftanding their knowledge of their duty^ and 
,wbat is truly for their advantage; and all to whom 
video meliora proboque^ determa /equor may be ap- 
plied. He will fay, puniihnricnt, particularly when 
ftvtxt, long-continued, and inceffanr^ hardens rather 
than bends the mind ; and as the defpair of the 
linncr is aygnoented^ his pervcrfencfs, and propeniity 
to evil, will increafc. To this it rnay beanfwered; 
when a mm rennains a flave to vice, in fpite of hi3 
better judgment, he is chained to it by habit, and 
' the force pf bodily aptitude i the praftice of it give^ 
hino more pleafure and fatisfa(3:ion than the .omitting 
it; he has ftill an opportunity of finning; and he has 
the power pf increaung and confirming the habit and 
;iptitude, which chained him to vice, by repetition 
of it. In (bort, vice, though be muft repent of it, i$ 
not fufficicntly hateful to him ; or he does not con- 
iider the natural or ppfitive punifbmcnts that follow 
his mifconduft, as cpnfequences fo jnfeparable froni 
it that there are no hopes of avoiding them, or 
at lead mitigating their efFeAs, without -abftaining 
bofCi fio- Juft too as we may fuppofe bis judgment' 
to be in what is really for his advantage, this judg-' 
ment is not conftant in him, but rela^j^es as the kt\(t 
of his punilhment abairs; when the much ftronger 
pengeption of the overbalance of pleafure promiTed 
him by fin returns, and again e^fcrcifes its tyrannic 
fway. But this, according to the propofition, cannot 
be the ftate and difpofitipn of him who is con-. 
dem6ed %o eternal mifery. He will no longer poflcfs 
'this finfu) ^ody, and if the influei?ce of bodily apti- 
tude be ntoc totally annihilati^d with it, it will un- 
queftipn^blj be much diminiftied. ' The perfeft 
retribtitioQ which will follow in the next world will 
require a privation of obje^s and opportunities for 
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finning. For the wicked muft there be pained by 
the privation of thofe things, their ionmodcrate indul- 
gence in which conftitutcd their crimes. A viciotis 
propenfity, it is true, may not be gradually weak- 
ened, and ultimately deftroyed, by the mere priva- 
tion of objeds and opportunities for finning, if the 
fmalleft hope remain that thefe objefts and opportu- 
nities may again return. But if the propenfity be 
totally deprived of its objcft, and of all hope of ever 
obtaining it \ and if the finner perceive that th6 fu- 
ture fatisfaftion of it is utterly impoflible j this 
forcible privation, and this known impoffibility, will 
finally overcome this propenfity, be it ever fo ftrong, 
Befidcs, in this date the finner could no longer 
deceive himfelf, or (hut his eyes to the real caufe of 
his mifery : wanting thofe amufements and diverfions 
with which he formerly kept at bay the flinging 
reproofs of confcience, the painful voice of truth 
will ftrikc deep and loud on his inmoft foul. Sin 
ftripped of all its charms will inceffantly appear 
before him in its native uglinefs, unable longer to 
promife him any compenfation ; and he muft per- 
ceive in it the fole caufe of all his wretchednefe 
and torment. 

To maintain that between the underftanding and 
will of the wicked ther^e is fuch a gap, that the 
knowledge and judgment of the former do not de- 
termine the rcfolves of the latter ; we muft deny that 
they are thus punilhed in eternity, and made mifer- 
able with the moft juft retribution} or mitigate and 
lower their pains to that- refiftible and tolerable de- 
gree which they may attain in this world. On the 
contrary, the more juft, adequate and ftrong we 
fuppofe the puniftjment of the wicked to be, the 
more affuredly muft they know that their fufFetings 
^re abfolutely founded on their deviations from the 
laws of truth and virtue ; the more clearly will their 
underftanding perceive their true intereftj and the 

more 
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more ftrong and efFedual muft be their hatred to 
their former errors;. Should not this follow^ but 
their wills continue to grow more depraved, their 
perceptions of good and evil muft grow more erro- 
neous, and their underftanding more darkened. Now 
it may be afked, whether a ftate of decline can 
continue to eternity, fo that the light of reafon may 
conftantly diminifh, without being ultimately extin- 
guifiied. This qucftion experience, in my opinion, 
anfwers in the negative. We know a ftate from 
which we are emerged, in which all the percep- 
tions of our minds were confufed and obfcure, and 
we had no clear confcioufncfs of our being, or our 
perlbnality. Thus a fpirit that (hbuld continue to 
decay would foon lofe itfelf in this ftate of infenfi- 
bility, would foon ceafe to be a thinking fubftance, 
and would be what man was before his birth. As 
we know no point in the afcending fcale to which 
the human underftanding cannot rife, though we 
know a point in the defcending, below which it 
cannot fall without loHng its perfonality, its con- 
fcioufnefs, its individuality of being, this objedion, 
will not apply to an ever continuing improvement. 

If it be faid, according to the third propofition, 
that every man, good or bad, happy or unhappy, 
may both advance and decline in perfeftion; this 
would be perfeflly confonant to the prcfent frame of 
man's nature, and- what mere analogy leads us to 
exped in that period which man has to go through. 
Such is the ftate in which we find ourfelves here. 
But that, being a ftate of moft perfed retribution, 
muft,^ in all appearance, eminently promote an ad- 
vancement to perfcdion.* 

Ido 

• We cannot here avoid recommending to our' reader -the ftory 
of Caraaiian, the merchant of Bagdad, in the Adventurer, which, 
though a fidion, has an air of probability, and is true to nature. 

In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, a future life is not 
, only repefented as a ftate of retribution, but the efFeA of that retri- 
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I do fiot conQder the fut^eft t% cxhauftedi or the 
queftion decided, by thefe defuUoFy remarks : my 
fole aim was to point out ibme confiderations^ which 
appear to me of weight in this inquiry, and which 
probably deferve to be more narrowly invcftigated and 
compared. This I (hall leave to the more experi- 
enced mind, whilft I endeavour to remove, if pofli- 
ble> one difficulty, which too naturally rifes to (be 
view to be paffed over in filence. 

It may be faid, if the author of' the fcriptores had 
good and fufficient reaibns not diredbly to anfwer the 
queftion, whether the wicked can be amended by the 
punifhments of the Almighty in the next worjd, or 
not; and if he have left the decifion of it to philo- 
fophy: in undertaking to anfwer the queftion, and 
anfwering it in the affirmative, philofophy would 
render nugatory the purpofes for which God hit us in 
the dark ; dettroy the necefTary and falutary infloencc 
which the ignorance and uncertainty of mankind on 
this point would have on their minds; and, if it (hould 
fucceed in giving a full and fatisfaftory anfwer, only 
difcover a pernicious truth. 

If this objeftion be nn|ade, ftill it muft.be under- 
ftood that phiiofbphy, in anfwering the queftion in 
the affirmative, docs not contradid. the fcriptures. 
Though we agree concerning the intent of the filcnce 
of fcripture, we may yet afk : will this always hold 
good in every ftate of mankind, to whatever degree 
of knowledge they may arrive, whatever may be 

bution is probably ihadowed out in the fentiments expreflbd by the 
former. The finner, when in the torments of hell, perceived^ no 
doubt, that the pain he fuffefed was a jufl reward of the abufe he 
had made of his poiTeffions, in his voluptuous and ^Ifiih life. 
Unqueftionably he, now abhorred and' execrated his foriHer blind- 
nefs and vice ; and could he have returned to his father's hoafe* 
he would probably have obeyed that warning, which, fron^ a noblo 
and difinterefted anxiety for the delivery of his ftill living brothers, 
he wi(hed to have communicated to them, ih the mbft effedual 
manner, 

their 
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their way of thinking, and whatever may be 'the ftaftc 
of iheir rooraU ? Or is the ignorance of the philolb^ 
pfiical folutioo, or the cotDOHjn belief of the contrary 
opinion, adapted only to a certain conftitution» or a 
determinate ftate of maa^ and ufeful in that only, but 
prejudicial under a change of circomftancea ? Ic fnay 
be afked farther, whether, notwithftanding the anftwer 
of philofophy, the filence of the fcriptvrea itoay not 
produce its intended efFe£ts, and procure aU the 
advantages defiired. There nnay be a period^ and 
there may be circumftance«, under which die greater 
part of mankind are ill 6tted to tiear the light of 
philofophy; when they would not give themfttvea 
any concern about a nice deci(ion of this queftiDni 
or would admit the comnwn opinion of the impoflli» 
bility of converfion in a future ftate, and. the coUa*^ 
teral dodlrine of eternal puniihnf)ent, as rationalj 
without finding in it any thing oSenfive ; and when 
they could only abufe the contrary opinion to their 
detriment. With refpeft to fuch a period, and fuch 
circumftances, would it npt be advantageous that 
the fcripture (hould obferve ftfidt filence refpe6liog 
the change men might undergo in another world? 
But again there may be timea and ctrcuf»(hin<m» 
in which the difcovery of the poifibility of a future 
change might relatively produce noore good than 
harm: when maintaining the coiitrary ipight, per- 
haps, be to thinking men a moft infurmoud table 
obftacle to their belief of divine revelation; ao obflb^ 
cle which they could not recpneile with the attribuies 
^nd nature of God, with the appearance of bis l!irorks» 
or even with the general tenor of the feripturea; and 
when the unthinking majority of chriftlana tbeiti* 
felves would be little more iiSe&ed and deterred 
by the dodlrine of eternal ^uni(hmenc; nay, when 
the abufe of k would but lull thence into greater (ecu>- 
rity. Can it noilitate againft the deOgn of God that 
a hitherto miftaken truth, probably concealed from 

mankind 
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mankind for their good, fhould be dripped of its 
veil, when circumftances are fb altered that igno- 
rance of it would be more prejudicial than advan-^ 
tageousr? It is difficult to maintain that the difcovery 
of a truth, or the detedtion of a prejudice, will 
have the fame influence at all times, and under all 
circumftances. Neither can we abfolutely aflert that 
conclufions to which we may be led by reafbn, if 
they difcover to us truths which God did not think 
fit to reveal to us in the fcripturcs, are contrary 
to the defigns of God, or render them nugatory. 
Much more fuitable both to philofopby and religion 
would it be to fuppofe that Providence, which orders 
every thing for the general good, watches over the 
cultivation and progrefs of truth amoogft mortals 
with fuch wifdom, chat it promotes or retards its 
difcovery in proportion to the wants of the age; thai; 
no rightly demonftrated truth can be injurious upoa 
the whole, or tend to corrupt the world j that light 
and darknefs are diflrributed throughout th^ moral 
WoHd according to Wife and benevolent laws; and 
that t»otb: are neceflfary to the accompli fhment of the 
grand fcheme of Providence, however incapable wc 
may be of perceiving it in every particular inftancc. 

Perhaps the following confiderations may alfo tend 
to remove the objcftion. The greater part of thofe 
who are. not philofopher^ enough to anfwer this 
queftion in a fatisfaftory manner, on rational princi- 
ples, but truft to the decifion of others, without ex- 
amining it for thcmfelves, would probably be in- 
clined to abufe it, whilft unable to fee the truth in 
its whole extent, and with all its confequences. 
Theft would be led by the filence of the fcriptures 
to a neceflfary and beneficial diffidence of themfelves, 
and a r truft in the judgment of others, which would 
prevent their abufing it : but, had the fcriptures ex- 
plained it clearly, this could not have happened. 
They* who are capable of demonftrating to them- 
felves 
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felvcs the poflTibility of a future convcrfion, with 
more or Icfs probability, tnuft, fo far as they reafon 
on true and juft grounds, difcover this truth; that 
a long continued courfe of vice will render their dif- 
continuance of it and amendnoent more difficulty 
their pains and chaftifements uDore (evere and lafting^ 
the purifying fire ftronger, and their njifery more 
extrenne : a truth that cannot but aft as an antidote 
to the abufe. They muft alfo learn that their amend- 
ment can never be completed without making a 
beginning ; and that this completion is not - the 
bufinefs of a moment $ not the inevitable conie- 
qucnce of a wonderful conjunftion of particularly 
favourable circuoiftances ; not the cataftrophe of ^ 
tragedy or romance ; but that it requires an earned 
and fteadfaft exertion, if a man would learn to go- 
vern himfelf ; to fubje£l his inclinations and deGres 
to reafon ; to make them accord with the will of his 
Creator, which tends to the happinefs of all i to 
love God above all things, and his neighbour as 
himfelf; to obtain a predominant tafte for truth, 
order, and perfeftion; and to find pleafure in Jiap- 
pinefs wherever it may be. They muft know that 
peace^ content and happinefs are to be tafted in that 
kingdom of truth and order, only in proportion as 
their minds are habituated to thefe, and approach per- 
feftion. They muft alfo be confclous thatevery fin 
cherifties and comfirms the propenfity to evil, and con- 
sequently the difordcr and depravity of their minds 5 
that every injury to another increafcs the meafure that 
is to be filled out to themfelves ; and that both the 
general good and their own require this, that when, on 
account of their unrighteoufnefs, they are condemned 
to be imprifoned in hell, they ihall not be releafed 
till they have paid the uttermoft farthing, or received 
full retribution. — He who knows all this, or who 
believes the doftrine of a future retribution in the 
whole of its philofophical and fcriptural cxtent> is in 

no 
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no danger of being induced into fpirttual indotence 
and fecuricy by the hope of a future coQverfion. 

If then the anfwer of philofopby can be fupported> 
the fear of its having difcovered a dangerous trurh^ 
or of its abufe being more general and difadvanta* 
geo9S than the abufe of the oppoGte opinion^ appears 
fo be unfounded* For who can deny that meu 
by whom every thing is abufed, may al^ abufe tbis, 
and mifapply the dodrine of eternal punifhment^ or 
at leaft render it ineflFedtial ? It may drive them to 
defpair. It gives religion a glopmy afpect, deprives 
it of its pleaGng fornif and feeoia more adapted to 
fnake the Deity terrible to. us» than an object: of love. 
BejQdes the m^ajoricy of mankind are incapable of 
formiog a clear, determinate, and efie&ual idea -of 
eternal p^nilhrnent. The e?q>refijon is too abftra^^ 
not icnfible, not concrete enough to afieA the 
iDind^ of fttch men, who cannot conceive abdraiS): 
i(K[yeffioDs otberwife than by applying them to par^- 
licular cafes. T<ell fuch a man that be (hall remain 
a very long time in prijbn, he will be much lefs af- 
feded» than if a certain number of years were roeO'- 
lioned. The expreflion, eternal punijhmmt^ will con- 
vey to him no idea 5 or be will imagine it to repre*- 
fcnt a certain number of years,^ i(^ ihat the proper 
idea of eternity, at which he cannot arrive, will be 
loft .to him, or at leaft will make no impreflioA 
on hifi mind which a determinate number of years 
would not have done with equal force and certainty. 
Let us, however, fuppofe that he can form a juft idea 
of. eternal duration, probably one of th^ two fQik)w- 
ing confequences would enfoe. His religion, if it 
did not make him totally abandon it, and fall into 
prftftical atheifm, would be chiefly fuperHition ; con- 
fifting more in fear and terror, thatt Jov< and conB- 
deoce in God : or be would feek tt) leifen his burden** 
ibme fear aod diCquiet by the hope that the number 
(^ the damned^ amoogft: believing cbriftians at lead, 

mull 
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iDufl: be extremely fmall ; th^t a mao> baptized in the 
name of Chrift^ could not draw upon himfelf damna** 
tion but by an eminently wicked lifci ot the moft 
deeeftable religioua errors \ and chat^ if he t^ere 
not worfe than the majority, or guilty of immediately 
offending God, and of crying injuftice againft his 
neighbour, bot took- care to avoid crimes forbid*- 
den by .the law, he fhouid efcape eternal puni(h« 
nnenr, and confequently all punifhment, as he knows 
no other. 

ht every one believes that there is a certain pro<^ 
portion betwixt crimes and their punifhment, both 
in degree and duration; it is very natural, that he 
who is confcious of no immediate offence to God, or 
no irreparable injury to his neighbour; and can 
only reproach himfelf with a very common degree 
of thpughtleffnefs, a too great fenfuality, a propenffty 
to the pleafures and enjoyments of this world, a 
carelefs and free life, &c. flioukl confider eternal 
punishment as too difproportionate to the fum of his 
guilt for him i6 fear it j or not to hope being fccurcd 
from it by an adherence to the worfhip of the 
church to which he belongs, a right faith> and an 
obfcrvance of the cerenfK>nies of religion. This, it 
may be prefudied, iti all likelihood, would not be 
the cafe, and the great number of mere nominal chrif- 
tians would be lefs apt to flatter themfelves with the 
h6pe of impunity, if they were deprived of the 
fpecious pretext, and fecret foundation of this hope ; 
namely, the perceived or imagined difproportion be- 
twixt their fitis and eternal punilhment. They would 
probably be awakened to a more earnefl reflec- 
tion on their future fate; every the leaft aft difap- 
proved by their confcience would become more im- 
portant, and more powerfully excite in them dili- 
gence to do good ; were they clearly convinced 
that every virtuous fentiment which they nourifli- 
od by good works, would promote their happinefs 

in 
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in eternity ; and every wicked inclinatioi)> v^hich 
they cherifhed by acquiefcence, would promote 
their unhappinefs, in exa£): proportion ; that every 
good deed .would there meet a fuitable reward, and 
every bad one an adequate punilhment; and that 
they would experience good- or evil, as long as they 
(hould merit it. Men would then have their own 
natural fentiments of right and wrong $ and the judge 
in their own breafts would confirm the fentence an- 
nounced to them: but now the threats of bell lug- 
geft to many that eternal mifery is too fevere a pu- 
ntfhment for the indulgence of a few years, and thole 
intermingled with fo much (brrow and vexation. 
The efFcdts of the Popifh doftrine of purgatory fcem 
to make this conjeAure in fome degree probable^, 
If this do6trine were delivered in a pure and rational 
manner, divefted of fuperftitious notions, and the 
gainful additions foifted into it by prieftcraft ; it 
would be found to be the fame at bottom; or to 
teach that a proportional retribution is the mean 
of purifying us from bad thoughts and aftions, and 
that when we are thus purified we may hope for a rq- 
leafement from paii>. But the great obje6i of fear 
in the Romifh church is not io much eternal fire, as 
that purifying Same. Purgatory ii the rein that 
curbs fo many unruly dcfires, and the Ipur to fo 
many, at leaft outwardly,, good works. The cer- 
tain hope of releafe does not fo diminifli the fear 
of it, but it occafions many reftitutions accom- 
panied with -much felf-denial, many abafing rc- 
tradions, many humiliating confef&ons, and many 
expiations that cod dear to feif-love; particularly 
on the bed of death : of all which, alas ! our church 
offers us but few examples. How much greater and 
more numerous efFefts of this kind may we prefume 
would be produced, had not malTcs for the dead, 
Jegacies in favour of the priefthood, pious founda- 
tions, and fimilar fuccedaneums for aflual reftitu- 
tions. 
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tions, and reparations of injuries^ been invented by 
ielf-intereftj and fwallowed by fuperftition ! 

But fuppofing^it could be proved that the fire of 
hell is a purifying fire, would it be ^dvifable to 
i^dvance xthis, and direftly to maintain it> in mixed 
fbcieties ? This queftion, I believe, I have weighty 
reafons for anfwering ip the negative. Our focie- , 
lies, at leaft the greater part of them, may not be 
fufEciendy prepared for the reception, and right 
application of this doArine. In my opinion, that 
preacher takes the fafeft way, whp, in, his public 
difcourles on this fubjed, goes no farther than reve- 
lation itfelf, the words of which he undertakes to 
explain and enforce* It behoveth him not to difpel 
that wife and faiutary darknefs, with which fcripture 
has enveloped the future fate of mankind; as he 
cannot tell whether the greater part of his hearers be 
not in the fame circumftances as the Ninevites at the 
preaching of Jonah; or whether ignorance, or at 
lead uncertainty be not necefTary, to awaken them to 
more ferious refleflion, and to a more lively and 
effedual repentance. To this another reafon for 
caution may be added. Hitherto the torments of 
hell have ever been reprefcntcd as eternal. Our 
auditors are lb accuftomed to this notion, that they 
have aiTociated the idea of eternity with that of hell- 
torments in fuch a manner as to'confider it an eflen- 
tial part of them. Many unthinking men, there^ 
fore, hearing that it is not impoflible for them to 
be converted in eternity, and that probably in fome 
period of it their torments would ceafe, might 
imagine that the piiins of hell themfelves may like- 
wife be annihilated, or at leaft no longer figure them 
of fufBcient weight to be afFefted by them : in the 
fame manner as a man who is accuftomed to fee, 
and to fufFcr, fevcre punifhment, little heeds a , 
milder chaftifement, though it would be fenGble and 
efficacious enough of itfelf, and in other circum- 
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ftancea i or» as a man who has borne a very heavy 
burden, when a lighter is placed on his {boulders^ is 
infenfible of the load. 

But if it be admitted on the other hand, that the 
fcriptures do not clearly afferf the impoQibility of a 
converfion and alteration in eternity ; we muft go no 
farther on that (ide than they do, and at leaft avoid 
making it a point of our public duty to demonftrate 
it to be impoffible. Would it not be moft adviiable, 
to treat this fubje6b with the fame caution, and to 
pafs it over for the fame reafons, as a prudent and 
confcientious preacher would treat cautioufly, and 
perhaps, totally pafs over the fimilar point, of the 
poflibility of a death- bed converfion. If a man 
content himfelf with faying that fcripture gives us no 
hope of this kind in exprefs words > would not his 
preaching be true and eflfedlual, whilft he carefully 
enforces the clear threats of eternal punifhment in 
the fcriptures, denounced againft thofe who obey 
not God ; and endeavours to inculcate as urgently 
as poflible, that the longer a man continues in dis- 
obedience the more he will enhance, his miiery, and 
the more difficult he will make the alteration of his 
mind, and that as Ibng as a man defers to make a 
beginning and waits for a rhore convenient or favour- 
able opportunity, he has a3:ua]ly reafon to fear an 
eternal or irreverfible mifery ?— -Still I prefume not 
to decide any thing on this point. All I have faid 
on the fubje<5t is merely hypothetical, and I am pre«- 
pared to embrace any fyftem tliat may appear to 
reft on vRort folid foundations. 
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Riftreucis to the Notes of Pistorius, tjohich form the 
Third Volume, are diftinguified By aV. preceding the 

Number of the Page. 



A. 

JnLB R A n A M, his hiftory cpnfide^ed, II. 1 30. 

ji(3ien the firft property of matter, P. III. 509. 

^/^^ coniickred, I. 13. 

j(ffiSions defined, I. 3. Their origin, I. 80, 368. 

Agency not inconfiilent with conditional neceflity, P. III. 463. 

Agreement of the feveral parts of the fcrij/tures with each other, 

V argument of their genuinenefs and truth, II. 122. 
Algebraic methbd of treating the unknown quantity; anfwers to 

the names given to unknown caufes, qualities, &c. in order 

to inveftigate them, I. 347. 
Alphabetical twritingy fome arguments to prpve, that it was coni- 

municated to Mofes by God at Sinai, I. 308. 
Ambition, its pleafures and pains confidered, I. 443. 
Amufements of life, rules concerning them, II. 248. 
Analogies, very flrong ones violated fqmetimes, II. 147. 
Analogy confidered, I. 291. Moral, favours the Tcripture mi-- 

racks, II. 145. 
-if^rg-^r confidered, I. 478. ^ 

Animal fpirits, I. 20. 
Approximation to the roots of equations, an analogous method, 

proper in fcienti£cal inquiries, I. 349. 
Articles of faith cotkhdered, P. Ill* 670. 
Articulate founds, the manner of difHnguiihing them, I. 228. 
Arts, the polite ones, pradtical rules concerning the purfuit q( 

them. II. 253. Lawfulnefs of ftudyihg, P. III. 651. 
AJent cotifidercd, I. 324. , 

AJJbciation,^ {yxizYvconoxx^ and fucceflive, I. 65. Simple ideas 

raifed by it, I. 65, Prefuppofes the. power of generating 
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ideas> and is prefuppofed by it> T. 70. A certsun hik, what- 
ever be its caufe> L 72.' Complex ideas formed by it, 
1. 73. May afford much light to logic, I. j6. May 
explain memory, 1. 78. Tends to make all individuals 
fimilar, 1. 82. Alio to convert a mixture of pleafu^es and 
pains into piire pleaiiire, I. 83. 

Jtouemtnt of Ohrift conMcred, P. III. 735. 

Aftradionst-^utuah of the fmall parts ofmatter, I. 20,27, 3^4* 

t 

Biouty of the works of nature, I. 418. Of the works of art, 

I. 424. Oftheperfon, I. 435- 
Benivolence explained from aiTociation, I. 437. Pradtical rules 

for increafing it, II. 291. 
Bemvoiinct of God proved, II. 13. Five notions of it, 11. 23. 

P. III. 489. Confidered, P. III.. 5 15. 
Bodies politic, their expectations during the prefent fbite of the 

earth, II. 366, P. III. 680. 
Body, ekmentary, may be one intermediate between the ibol and 

grofs body, I. 34. 
^ro/ji defined, I. 7. Not a gland, I. 17. 
Brui/es, pains attending them eonfidered, I» 1 26. 
Brutes, their intelledu^ faculties confidered. I. 404. 
Burns, pains attending them confidered, I. 126.^ 

Cartes, his'treatiieon man, I. iii. 
Caufes, fuffikient, pofition of, confidered, P. III. 464. 
' Celtbacy, not recommended by Chrift, P. III. 640. 
Chances f doSrine of, of ufe in determimng the degree of evidence 

in general, I. 3^5. 
Chamber, morai, of Chrift, II. 167, P. Ill; 697. Of the prophets 

and apoilles, II, 170. 
CharaSers, ivritten ones, may be immediate reprefentatives of 

objects and ideas, I. .289. 
Cbrifleudom, its prefent ftate, II. 440. 
Chrifiianity, its future univerfal prevalence, II. 576, P. III. 690. 

Advantages of, P. III. 709, note, 
Ctrcitmftances of time, place, and perfons, the great number of 

thefe mentioned in the fcriptures, a proof both of their ge- 

nuinenefs and truth, II. 99. 
Colours, phenomena of, confidered, I. 192. Their compofitions 

'may illufirate the dodrines of aflbciation, I. 321. 
Comwuigil,, ^« 55* 

Compaffiw explained from afibciauon, I. 474. 
C0i|^i^0ff of tongues, I. 303, 
C0ff//ff»7Oitof the medullary (ubftance, I. 16. 
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Cowvulfiwe mottons» I. 254. 
Couching, I. 979 252. 
Crying, adion of, I. i\ji 



D. 



Death, the aiTodations attending the confideration of it, I. 465. 

Decypbmng, art of, may illuilrate the method porfued bj phHo* 
Ibphers in unravelling nature, I. 350. - 

Defirmty, uneafinefs aiifing from the view of it, h 441. 

Degluthifin, I. 170, 176, 1 88. ^ 

Dthriums briefly confidered, I. 395. 

Deluge, II. 106. 

Diet, pradtical rules concerning it, II. 218. 

Differential method illuflrates ^e method of arguing from induc- 
tion and analogy, I. 339. 

Diftentiw, an attendant both upon pleafure and pain, I. 36. 

Diftortions of the face from naufeous taftes, I. 171, 177. 

DoQrini, the excellence of that contained in the fcriptures, IL 172. 

Dotage briefly confidered, I, 392, 

Dreams, their phenomena ccmfldered, I. 384. 

Drunkenne/s, its phenomena coniidered, I. 393. 

E. 

Ear, the ufes of its feveral parts, I. 225. 

Elafticity fey ours the dodrine of vibrations, I. 47. ^ 

EleStrikity, favours the dodlrine of vibrations, I. 28. May be* 

caufed by the aether, I. 32. 
Elegancies of life, practical rules concerning them, 11. 248. 
Enthufiafin, I. 490. . 

Enthujiaftic feBs amongft chriftians, II. 194. 
Ennjy explained from aflfociation, I. 4^2. 
Eternity of God, II. 34, p. 468. 
Eternitt^oi punifhment not folved by philoTof^ical free-will, II. 

65. Not compatible with the divine attributes, II. 419. 

P. III. 747. 
E'uangnlkal counfds confidered, P. III. 635. 
Events^ all great ones eminently preparatory to the eflaMifliment 

of the kingdom of Chrifl, II. 136 
Sxpttlfion of the f^ces, urine, and foetus confidered, 4. gj, 

175, 176. 
£x/rf^«^ /^r/j peculiarly irritable, I* 43* 

F. 

Z*^^*/, tbeirc^pulfioB, I>. 97* 175* 178. 

Faith va Qod, II. 316. In Chri^, how -far neceffiiry to ialvation, 

P» III. 691. Wh^t,. P. III. 692. In what fenfe oppofed to 

the law by Paul, P. III. 721. 

3 D 2 Falfe, 



INDEX. 

Fal/e, rule tf^ anfwers to the method of making hypothefes in 

philofophy* !• 34-5- 

Fafting confidered, P. 111. 636, 644. 

/'fflfof God, II. 32Q. 

Feeling i its feveral kinds, I. 115. 

Figurative words and phrafes confidered, I. 291. * 

Flajhes of light from flrokes on the eyes, &c. I. 198. 

Free-woill defined, 1. 500. Pradical, , fuppofed by religion,, 
II. 53. Plulofophical not prefuppofed by religion, II. 56. 
Philofophical, inconfiftent with the infinite power, and know- 
ledge of God, II. 66, P. Ill 558. Confidered, P. III. 523. 

Future ftate^ its evidences, II. 382. The rewards and punifii- 
ments of it, II. 39c. Pani(hments of, not eternal* II. 419^ 
P. 111. 747. Confidered, P. HI. 755. 

G. 

Ganglions, brachial and crural, their afe, I. 98. 

Genealogies of Cbrift in St. Matthew and St. Luke, an attempt to 

reconcile them, II. 125. 
Gentiles under a courfe of moral difcipline as well as the Jews, 

II. 134. 
Genuinene/s of the fcriptures proves the truth of the fads co&-> 

tained in them, II. 72. Alfo their divine authority, II. 77. 
Giddinefs confidered, I. 200. 
Glandular fecretion, I. 99, 174. 

God, idea of, I., 486. Proof of the exigence of, P. III. 464. 
Goodiuorisp neceffity of, P. III. 710. 
Go/pel hifiorj, credibility of, P. 111. 580. 
,Gra///iu/; towards God, II. 321. 

a 

Handling txjbiDcd, I. 104. 

Mappings 9 ultimate of all mankind, II. 419, P. III. 747, Spiritual, 

confidered, P. III. 478'. Human, confidered, P. III. 635. 
Hardjhips occurring in the daily intercourfes of life, practical rules 

concerning them, II. 238. 
Hearing, its immediate organ, I. 223. 
Heart, its force increafed during fleep, I. 52. Its motion con-^ 

fidered, I. 94, 243. 
Heat, attended by vibrations, I. 2$. 
Heat and cold, thor fenfations confidered, I. 118. 
Hiccoughing con^itrtd, I. 97, 173. 
Hierogljfpkical writing, a con}edure concerning it, I. 307. 
Hiftory, natural and dvil, confidered, I. 361, 362. Confirm the 

icriptnre accounts, II. 104. 
Hiftorical evidences for the fcriptures do not crow lefs* II. 149. 
//Wwj/} of God. II. 37. 
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Honour, its pleaibres ought not to be made, a primary purfuity IL 
259. The purfuit of them to be regulated b/ religion^ 
IL 262. . ^ 

1^19^/ in God, II. 322'. 

Humility, obCbrvations upon it^ IL 264. 

' I add )« 

Idea defined^ I. 2. » 

Idtas depend on the brain> I. 8> 9. ^ 

Ideas of JenfattOHt thetr.geneirAttQn* I* 56. > 

Ideas i complex ones, their generaticMi, I. 73.* ■ 

Iditts genera^d by tangible: in^prcffions, I.^ 145.. By taftes, 

. . .1. 167. By odours, J. 186.. By vifible imprcifioBS, I. 209. 

. By audible imprcffionsj I., :f34. 
///i0///^ briefly confidered, I. 391. 

JVwj, their reiloration, \l* Zl%* P* ^^3- \' » 

Imagination denned, I. 3. Coniidered^ I. 383. 

Imagination, pleafures and pains of, conEdered, L 4.18* Its 

pleaftrcs ought not jto be, made a primary purfuit,!!.. 242. 

The purfuit of them ought to be regulated by religion, 

^- 245- V 

Imitation, faculty of* coofidered, I. 107, 261. 

Immaiirmkiiy of the foul, not oppofed by ^e doftrine of vibra- 

. tionsi (M* the theory of thefe papers, !•. 33* S^i* 
//ffxff^z/ma/;/)' of God popfidered, P,III. 508* 
Immutabihtyoi God, 1I« .35- .* 

Importance of the fcriptures, an argument of thdr genuinenefs and 

truth, II. 86. : • . . 

ImfreJJions made on the external parts, how we judge of their 

' feat, I. 138. 
Independency of God, II. 6. 

Indi'uidudls their expectations in the prefent Ufe, II. ^159. 
Injinity oi God, P. III. 472. 
Infinity of thci univerfe, D. 11,. P. III. 474.. • 
Inflammaiiims* the pains attending them conMered, I. I26» > ^ 
In/piration, three fuppofitions concerning it, II, 8pr; P. Ill* 566. 

Confidered, P. III. 57P. / 

/i;^^»»? Imeily confidered, 1.411^ , 
Inftrumentality of beings to each. Other's .^pp£i;v?^ aad ffllfery 

declared in the fcriptures, II, ^.182.. 
Intercq/fai Q^ry^y I, gS. ..... . , . ^ 

Itttermediate^sLt^ of the foui briefly. confid^ed, IL 40^. 
Inteftines, their periftaltic motion confidered,.!. 96. 
ln<t)ention, faculty of, briefly .confider«i, I. 434.. 
Jonah's miiGon to the Nineyitcs confidered, ^, III. 755. 
//f/'/»g'^ its phenoniena confidered, I. 128. r 

Judgments vix^Aq by fight concerning magnitude, diftance, mo- 

. tioji> ifigprc, and pqfition, L 200. 
. ' '^'J * 3 D 3 yudgments 
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I N D EX. 

Judgments coDcernihg thd di(taDi:e and pdfitioft df 2t foi]lfiding 

body, I. 227. 
JuftiaoiGodiy II. 37. 

K.' 

« 

Knowledge, the infinity of the divine^ II. 9. 

L. 

Lacerations i pains attencting Ihehi conlkiered, t. 126. 

Language compared 1© geoihetJy and algebra> L zjg. The 
genera] refembbnces, and partknlar differences, oif different 
htnguages, I. 281. Ancient ones, cbfervations on them 
arifine from the do^rine of ^ociation, L 297. 

Laughte¥y its origin, I. 129, 252, 4.37. 

Lofws, JeuQiJhy their fuperior excellence, II. iSif.. 

L E I B N J T z's pre-eilabliihed hantofo^nyy I. 1 1 1 . 

Liberty of God, 1 1. 35. 

Liberty y early propenfity to, confldereA, P. If l- 4.8i> 558, 710. 

Light i ray of, agitated by vibrat^O^s, I. 26. 
- Logic y art of, briefly confidered. I. 358. ' 

Longings of pregnant Women considered, 1. 164. 

Lm)e of K^od confidered accor<JH'ng to the dodrine of aiTddauoQ, 1. 
489, P. in. 6*5';. Our ptiAiary paifuit, and ultimate end, 
li. 309,325/ Pure, confidered, P; ilf . 653, 

li^e. of God, and of our neighbour, &ow taught in the fcr^- 
tures, Tl; 178. 

Luminous appearances in the eye, I. 198. 

M. 

Madne/s brie% confidered, I. 55, 165, 40^. 

Magifiratey the duty of, II. 305. 

Malebranche's fyft^m of occafional cauies, I. 1 1 1.. 

Moj^s hafpinefs overbalances hts utfbappinefs, P. JII. 48^^ 

Af^/VB//d/r confidered, f. 170. 

Mathematical knoivledge briefly confidered, X. 357. 

Mechani/m of the human inind, I. 50a; 'Compatible with viitae 
and happinefi, P. Ill, 459. 

Melancholy briefly confidered, L 399. 

Membranes contraded by pain, I. 42. By a ftimulus, 1. 92. 

jlf/pwory defined, 1. 3'.' Its phehdmena confidered I. 374. 

AfercyofGod, H. 37. 

Millenniumy expe6l^(ion of, Confidered, P. III. 68 z. 

Miniature fvibrations, their genei'ation, 1. 58. 

Miracles of the fcriptur^s, cannot be feparated from the common 
fafls, 11. 75. Objedion to them from the fixedoeis of the 
courfeofnaturcoflitde or no weight, II. 142, P. III. C99. 

Obje&on 









INDEX* 

Objedion to them from the inadequacy of haman teftimony 

to fapport them refuted, P. Ill, 607. 
Miracles, moral, confidered, P. III. 622. ^ 
Miraculous inter pofitions, agreeable to natural religion^ or even 

necel&ry in the infancy of the worId> II. 136. 
Mirth, pradiicai rules concerning it^ II. 251. 
Moral good and evil, modes of natural good and evil, P. TIT. 542. 
Moral fenfe confiddred, I. 493, P. III. 543. The immediate guide 

of life, II. 337. Pradicai rules for the regulation of it, 

^Jf* 339 ^ 
Morality, end of, P. III. 459. Hartley's fyflem of in fome re- 

fpeas too ftria, P. III. 636. 

Morality of the Pagans compared with the ChriiUan, II. 341. 

Mofaic account of die fir ft inhabitants of this earth highly probable 
in itfelf, II. 140. 

Mofaic difpeiifation coniidered« P. III. 721. 

Motion, automatic, defined, I. 3. Voluntary, defined, I. 4. 
Depends on the brain, I* j* Performed by the hmt means 
as feniaiioQ» and inteOedsal perception, I. 85. By vibra- 
tions, I. 86. Automatic* explained in general, !• 94* Vo- 
luntary and femi voluntary, explained in general, I. 103. 
Secondarily aiitomatic, its generation, I.^ 104^ 108. 

Motions excited by tangible impreffions, I. 147. By impreffions 
on the organ of t^e, I. 169. By impreflions on the organ 
of ifiiell, I. 187. By impreflions on the eye, I.. 215. By 
; , impreffions on.tb(3 ear, I. 23,7, 

Mu/cular contradiion coniidered, 1. S8. The fenfations attending 
itconfideredr, 1;. i^. 

Mufic, the pleafure ariiing from it coniidered, I. 425. 

Mufical founds, thieif, phenomena confidered, I. 225. 

Mujical firings, lean to their foregoing ilatCy I. 62. 

^ • * 

N. • 

'Narcotics, \, 51. V 

Nature, courfe of,. in what fenfes it may be underdood, IT. 142. 

Natural religion defined, II. 45. Follows from the divine attri- 
butes, \L 46. Confirmed by revealed, II. 48, P. III. 519. 

Necefflty confidered, P. III. 458. Syftem of, ftrongeft fupport of 
chriftianity, P. HI. 624*. 

Nerves, capiUaments, not tubuli, I. 17. Pellucid, I. 18^ 

Nerves homonymous, may alFed each other, I. 98. 

Nervous fluid, I. 20. 

Numhne/s conMercA, I. I31. 

Ny^alopia, L 199. 

O. 

Ohfcurity of the prophecies, no objedlion to them^ XL 157. 
Offtrings of the Mofaic law, ufe of, P. III. 729. 

Omnipre/enci 



IN D E X. 

Ommfrejinci of God, IF. 34. \ ^ 

Opinion! of mankind afFord fpme diredk>a in refpefE of the i:ttle of 

life» ir. 198. Favourable to virtue, II. 200. 
Opium, its eifeds confidered> I. 49. 
Origin of evil not fplved by philofophical free- willy II. 6^, 



P. 

' ' " '■..•' 

Pain exceeds pleafarc in degree, L 35. Declines from the fre- 
quent repetition of the painful impreffion, I. 38. 

Pains, internal, how we judge of their feat^ 1. 140* 

Painting, the pleafures arifing from it confidered, I. 426. 

Ptfr^iiy/^f/i/in(enfibilities coniidcrcd, I. 13J; •- • 

Parisian beggar, 1. 44, 46. . . " . 

Pqffions, violent ones considered, I. 398; 

Paternal love of God confidered, P. lli. ^748'. ■• 

P^5/?^l///V motion of the inteftines, I. 171, 177. 

Perplexities of underftanding in abftrufe and important matters, 
pradlical rules concerning them, II. 256. 

PMo/ofj^ briefly tonfidered, 1. 355. ^ 

Philofophical language, fome hints concerning the hiethod of con- 
ftrufting one, I. 315. 

Pbilo/ophy, natural, briefly confidered, I. 363. 

Pl^f^ briefly confidered, I. 55. 

Phyjicy art of, the relation which it bears to the dodtrines of vi- 
brations and aflbciation,. I. ^64. '^ 

Pia mater may penetrate, divide, and fubdiVide the medullary 
fubftance, I. 18. - "- 

Plea/ure, the general endeavour to obtuii it confidered, IF. 211. 
P. III. 635. • . . ' ^■■ 

Pleafures and pains, the different kinds of, confidered, I. 39. 
* intelledtual, their origin, I. 80. Of feeling, how they con- 
tribute to the formation of our intelledual pleafures and 
p^ins, I. 143. Of tafte, how they contribute, &c. 1. ii56. 
Offmell, how they contribute, &c. t. 185. Of fight, how 
they contribute, &c. I. 207. Of agreeable and difagreeable 
founds, how they contribute, &c. 1. 23 3^ . 

Poetry, the pleafures arifing from it confidered, I. 428. 

Polite arts, lawfulnefs of the f^udy of them confidered, P. III. 651.. 

Popery di'vine, infinity of, IF. '9. ' . 

Pradice of mankind, aiFords fome direction in refpeft of the rule of 
life, 11.197. Favourable to virtue, II. 199, P. III. 629:: 

Prayer, pradiical rules concerning it, II. 331. ' ' , 

Prophecies, contained in the fcnptures prove their divine - autho- 
rity, II. 150. May have double fenfes, 11. 160,. Thofe 
of the Old Teftament properly applied by the writers of 
the New, If ., 162. Confideratioas.on;,;P»lIfv 577, 681. :' 

\ : i:- i . i • Prapofitisits, 
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INDEX. 

Proportions 9 mathematical, I. 325. Concerning natural bodies* 

I. 329. Concerning paft fa^s^ I. 331. Concerning fu- 
ture fa6ls, I. 332. Speculative and abftradted, I. 332. 

Trvuidence^ general and particular, coniidered, II. 44, P. III. 51 7« 
Prefurey the fenfations attending it, confidered> I. 1 30. 
Pul/e^ intermittent, I. 246. Fluttering, I. a47. 
Punifimettts confidered, P. III. 494. 

R. 

Rays of light compared to fluxions^ I. 352. 

ReafoHt ufe of in matters 6f^th, P. III. 6^4. 

Reception of the Jewifh and Chriftian religions proves their truth, 

II. 189. Of falfe ones, an argument to the fame pur- 
pofe, II. 191. 

Recurrencyoftbefame ideas , its efFe£is on the mind, I. 397. 
Reformation of the whole world never attempted before Chriil^ 

II. 177. 
Religion, prefuppofes pradical free will, II. 53. Does not pren 

fuppofe philofophical free-will, II. 56. End of, P. III. 459* 

Natural and revealed, connexion between, II. 52, P. III. 5l8« 

DiiTentions in, not prevented by articles of faith, P. III. 672. 
Religions, pagan y derived from patriarchal revelations, II. \iz» 
Religious knowledge, confiidered as a branch of knowledge id 

general, I. 366. 
Repentance confidered, P. III. 526. 
Repulfions of the fmall particles of matter, I. 20, 27, 
Refignation to God's will, II. 322. 
Refpiration, increafed during deep, I. 52. How begun and con** 

tinned, I. 95, 248. 
Revelations, patriarchal, judaical, and chriftian, the^r good effefb 

upon the world, II. 174. 
Revealed religion, confirmed by natural, U. 52. P. III. 518. 
^#<v^/W briefly confidered, I. 383. 
Rifusfardonius, I. 171. 
Ru^us, I. 173. 
i^ft/? of faith. If. 347. 

Rule of life, II. 196, P. III. 629. Motives to enforce the true 
one, II. 343. 

Salvation, its terms coniidered, II. 404, P. III. 691. 

Sciences reduced to feven general heads, I. 353. Pleafures arifirig 

from the ftudy of them confidered, I. 433. Pradlical rules 

concerning this ftudy, II,, 255. 
Scriptures, truth of the fads conuined in them, proves their divine 

authority^ II. 79. 

Self^ 



INDEX. 

Silf'inUrefl, its pleafures and pains coniidered, I. 458. Its plea- 
fttres not to be made a primary purfuit, II. 271. The pur- 
fuit of them to be regulated by religion^ II. 279. Pra^cal 
obfervationr on felf-interell and felf-ani^ihilatioiii II. 280. 
P. III. 653. 

Sen/ation defined, I. 2. Depends on the brain, I. 7. Its conti- 
nuance in the mind, I. 9. Mere feofations explained^ I. 41. 

Senjihle pka/ures, ought not to be made a primary purfuit, II. xi i • 
The purfuit of them to be regulated by religion, II. 21 j. 

Sen/orium, to be placed in the brain, I. 31. 

Sexts, their defires towards each other confidered, I. 239. Prac- 
tical rules concerning thefe defires, II. 228. 

^/rj-i^/ffj- confidered, I. 251. 

Sight, its immediate organ, I. 191. 

SUep, its phenomena confidered, L 45. 

SmelU extent and powers of its organ, and its phenomena con- 
fidered, I. 180. 

^Mf/Mri' confidered, I. 171. 

^»fr2/>re- confidered, I. 97, 189. . ^ 

69ciel Sfhaviour, pradlical rules for regulating it, II. 292, 

Sfftne/s of the medullary fubftance, I. 17. 

^v/WxM of continuity, attended with pain, I. 35. 

Seufuh, do^neof, favours that of vibrations, I. 27, 231. 

^/i^/fipf/ hi the inteftines confidered, I. 173. 

Spirituality Q^ GtA, 11. 31. 

Spots 9 dark ones before the eye coniideired, I. 199. 

Speaking, a6lion of, confidered, I. 105. 

Squinting COTi^<itttdiy I. 218, 221. 

Stahl, his hypothefis concerning animal motion, I. 110, 266. 

St€mmering zoskiditrtdi, I. 260. 

Stomach and hotels, their fenfations coniidered, I. 157. 

Stretching, adtion of, confidered, 1. 99, 2^5. . 

%/f of thefcriptures a proof of their genuinenefs, II. 97. 

Suh/erwiency of pain to pleafure declared in the fcriptures, II. i8o. 

Sudion, adionof, confidered, I. 160. 

Sufpenfion of anions, voluntary, coniidered,^ I. 261. 

Sufpenfion ofchmce, how far fubjedl to the will, P. III. 539. 

Superfiition, a degeneration of the fear of Qod, I. 491. 

Sfwallowing, action of, coniidered, I.* 97, 170. 

Symbolical books confidered, P. ill. 67 1 . 

Sympathy, its pleafures and pains coniidered, according to the 
doctrine of aifociation, I. 471, Its pleafures maybe apri; 
mary purfuit, II. 283. 



T. 

Tdtirnmliu Jf^ijh* i<s exquifite workauuifli^ aa •vklence ol the 

divine authority of the fcriptures, II. \%\* 

TatigAU 



INDEX. 
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Tangihk quaKties confidered, I. 136. Tbc ttuc repfefentitives 
lC of the properties of bodtes> I. 138. 

Pv y^^, organ of, it« extent and powers, 1. 151. The ditfbrences 

[l"^ of taftes cdnfidered, I. 1^53* Hints for the better analyfing 

them, 1. 156.. The changes made in the tafte confidered 
.^ 1. 162. 

Tdars, the fhedding of them in grief confidei^ed, I. 253. 

T^mfle, Jvwijhi its 6xqui(ite workmanfhip kn evidence for the 

divine authority of the icriptures, 11. 184. 
Theopatby^ its pleafures and pains confidered, 1. 486, P. III. 653. 

Its pleafares are our primary purfuit, II. 309. 
y/^/jr^ confidered, J. i6i. 

Threats ofGod^ to be underftood'condltkmajlly,. P. III. 752* 
Time^ paft and future, prefent to God, II. 28. 
Titillatiou^ its phenomena confidered, I. 129. 
Torpedo, the elFeds from its firoke confidered, I. 133. 
Tfaditiond authority^ fvt the fcriptures fufiicient to efiablifh their 

truth and genuinenefs, II. 84. 
yV«/? in God, JI. 322. 
Types contained in the fcriptures prove their divine authority, 

II. 160. 

V. 

Venomous bites andfiings confidered, l. 134. 

Ventriloqui, 1, 228, 231. 

Veracity oi Godi, II. 37. 

Vibrations of the medullary particles explained, I. 11, Proved, 
I. 12. The manner in wluch they are communicated to the 
whole medullary fubftance, J. 21. Their four diiFercnces, 
I. 30. Origin of the motory^ vibrations, I. oi. 

Vibratiunclesy their generation,^ I. 58. Raifed by afibciation, 
I. 67. Generation of complex ones, I. 79. May be fo 
increafed as to equal fenfory vibrations in firength, I. 80. 
Generation and afibciations of motory ones« I. loi. 

Vis inerti^e confidered, P. III. C08. 

Vijion, fingle and double, confidered, I. 204* 

Vnderftanding defined, I. 3. 

Z7»j/^rOTi/y of the medullary fubftance, I. i6. 

Unity of defign^ which appears in the fcriptures, proves their 
divine authority, II. 1 26, 

TJniverfality, want of it in the publication of revealed religion, 
no objeftion to it, II. 184. "" 

Vomiting, aftion of, confidered, 1. 97, 172,-177. 

Urine, its expulfion confidered, I. 97, 175, 178. 



W. 

Walking, aftion of, confidered, I. 256. 

Will 



I N D E X. 

^///defined, I. 3> 371; 

^i/2^0in of God confidered> P. III. 515. 

Wit^ the picafure.arifing from it, confidered« I. 437. 

WifrJs get ideas by alTociation, I. z68. The manner in which 
this is done, I. 270. Their four claiTes, L.277. Miftakes 
in their ufe and application, I. 283. A chief means in 
generating the intdledu^l pleafures and pains, I. zS^^ And 
in rendering our ideas complex, I. 287. 

Wounds t the pains attending them confidered, I. 126. 

Y. 

Tmuningt adtion of, confidered, 1. 99, 255. . 

Z. 

ZoROA&TEn's inilitutions, ihort remarks on them^ If. 193. 
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Printed for J. Callow, Medical Bookseller^ 10, Crown Court, 

' * Princes Street, Soho. 



This Day is pulUshed, in one Volume, Quarto, price \l. 5s. tit 
Beards, second edition, illustrated ijuith coloured engravings 
and Copious Practical Rem^ks : 

OBSERVATIONS oti MORBID POISONS, 

In Two Parts. 
Part I, — Containing Syphilis, Yaws, Sivvens, and Elephan- 
tiasis, and the Anomala confoundea with them ; 
Part II.— On Acute Contagions, particularly Variola and 
^^accina 

By JOSEPH ADAMS, M.D. F.L.S. 
Physician to the Small Pox and Inoculation Hospitals. 
Daub EN ton's Observations on Indigestion : in which is satis- 
factorily shewn the Efficacy of Ipecacuap, in relieving 
this as well as its connected train of complaints peculiar 
to the decline of Life, — price Is. 6d. sewed 
jilso lately published by the same Bool^eller : 
Butter on the Infantile Remittent Fever, commonly 
called the Worm Fever ;- accurately describing that 
fatal Disease, explaining its Causes and Nature, and 
discovering an easy, s^e, and successful 'Method of 
Cure, 2nd edit. — price Is 6d. 
Crichton's Synoptical Table of Diseases, exhibiting their 
Arrangement in Classes, Orders, Genera, and Species, 
designed for the Use of Students, — price 2s 6d. 
DupouR*s Treatise pn the Urinary Canal, particularly de- 
scribing the various Symptoms attending Strictures, 
Obstructions, Gleets, &c. and on the Prevention of the 
Stone and Gravel, with a Variety of C«'7ses, tending to 
shew the Efficacy of Daran*s medicated Bougies, and a 
new Method of treating a Gonorrhoea, &c. 5th edition, 
—price 2s 6d. 
Griffith's Practical Observations on the Cure of Hectic 
and Slow Fevers and the Puhnonary Consumption 3 to 
which is added a Method of treating several Kinds of 
Internal Haemorrhages, a new edition, sewed. Is td. 
LiPSC0MB*s Manual of Inoculation, for the use of the 
Faculty and private families 5 pointing out the most 
approved method of Inoculating, and conducting Pa- 
tients through the Small Pox, sewed, I s. 

In One Volume, Octavo, Price 7s, 6d. 
Observations on the Simple Dysentery, and its Combina- 
tions ; containing a Review of the most celebrated 
Authors, who have written on this Subject, and also an 
Investigation into the Source of Contagion, in that and 
^ome other Diseases, By WILLIAM HARTY, M. B. 

sanctions. 

*.' lo this undertaking, we must- allow the Author to have succeeded in no 
mean degree ; and much instruction, wc are persuaded, may be derived from 
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» caveful perusal of his Work, '''^Vide Mcifc^ sod Chinirgical Review;- fer 
November* i8oc. 

" This Work we find no difficulty in recommending to our Readers j it 
contains, imquestionably, a larger mass of evidence than is any where else tx> 
be fouad» of the various species of this formidabie disease ; and again we think 
\i fight once more to recommend the Work before us, as the moft valuable 
dtgest of all that has been written upoa it." — ^Viie Medical and Physics. 
Journal, for December, 1805. 

** We have derived ouich gratification from the perusal of this volume, sine e 
without going the complete length of all lus speculations, we think that the 
Author has mamfested a considerable share of ability in tlwiir support ; he merits 
the praise of sagacity, for the selection and arrangement of his materials f of 
great industry, in the collection of them \ and of having manifested a becoming 
modesty mthe enunciatioa of his own conjectures." — Vide Monthly Review 
for June,.r8o6. 

Smyth's (Dr. C?rmichael) Letter to William Wilbei-force, 
£sq. M. P. &Q. &c. containing Remarks on a Pamphlet 
entitled. An Account of the I>iscoveTy of the Power of 
Mineral Acid to destroy Contagion, by John Johnstone^ 
M. D. 18. 

Smyth's (Dr. Carmichael) Remarks on the Report of M« 
Chaptal (Late Minister of the Interior) to the Consols 
of the former Government of France, with an Exami* 
nation of the claim of M. Guiton De Morveau, to the 
Discovery of the Power of Mineral Acid Gazes in Con- 
tagion, —^price is6d. 

Underwood's Treatise od the Disorders of Childhood ^sA 
Management of Infants, from the Birth, adapted ta 
Domestic Use, 2nd edition, 3 vol, hoards, 1 2s. lyxoo. 

Underwood's Treatise on the Diseases of Children, with 
Directions for the Management of Infants, from the 
Birth, and now precisely adapted to professional Readers,. 
5tb edition, S vol. bo(frds, 13s 6d. 8vo. 

Whately's (Thomas) Improved Method of treating Stric- 
tures in the Urethra, 2nd edition, boards, 5s. 8vo. 



In the Press, and speedily^ will be published, in one volume^ 
octavn^ illustrated with eight Copper Plates^ 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and GAL- 
VANISM, by John Cuthrertson, Philosophical lastru- 
ment Maker, and Member of the Philosophical Societies of 
Holland and Utrecht. 
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